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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 
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LAVING thas prefentcd you with the hiftory of 
Agis and Cleomenes, we have two Romans to compare 
with them ; and no lefs dreadful a fcene of calamities to 
open in the lives of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. The/ 
were the fons of Tiberius Gracchus ; who, though he was 
•once honoured with the cenforfliip, twice with the con- 
•fulate» and led up two triumphs, yet derived dill greater 
dignity from his virtues*-. ^Hence, after the death of 
that Sdplo who conquered Hannibal, he was thought 
worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that great 
man, ^though he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
fhip with him, but rather always at variance. It is faid 
that he once caught a pair of ferpents upon his bed, and 
that the foothiayers, after they had confidered the pro* 
digy, advifed him neither to kill them both, nor let them 
both 'go. If he killed the male ferpent, they told him his 
death would be the confequence; if the female, that of 
^Jornelia. Tiberius, who loved his wife, and thought it 
more fai table for him to diefirfl, who was much older than 
his wife^ kiUed the male, and fet the female at liberty. 
l^ot long after this, he died, leaving Cornelia with no 
-fewer than twelve children f • 

The 
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* C^ero In his fir(l'book^Dfvfa^(0«epafles wMHicft' encomiums 
-on bis Virtue and wifdom. He was grandfon to Pmius Sempronius. 

f Cicero .Teiates this itery in> his firA book tie Divnuaione^ fromHhe 
'memoirs of Caio« Oraccbusj the fon of Tiberiu8« 



^ Plutarch's lives. 

The care of the houfe and the children now entirely de- 
volved upon Cornelia ; and (he behaved with fuch fobrietyt 
fb much parental affedlion.and greatnefs of mind, that 
Tiberius feemed not to h^ve judged ill^ in chopfing to die 
for fo valuable a woman. For though Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, paid his addrefTes to her. and offered Ker a (hare 
in his throne, (he refufed him. ; During her widowhood* 
fhe loft all her children except .three, one daughter, who 
was married to Spipio the.younger, and tw^ fons, Tiberius 
and Cains, whofe lives we arc now. writing. . Cornelia 
brought them up with fo much care, that though they 
were without difpute x>f the nobleft family, and had tjie 
happieft genius and difpoiition of all the Roman youths 
yet education wa^ allowed ,to ^^v^ contribfited more to 
' their perfections than nature. 

As in the ftatues and.pidpres of Caftor and Pollux, 
though there is a reiemblance between the brothers, yet 
there is alfo a difference in the fnakeof him who delighied 
In the cefuSf and in; the .other .whofe province was horfe- 
marrthip : fp while tbefe youpg men ftrpngly refembkti 
each other, in point of valouf, of temperance, of liberality, 
of eloquence, of greatnefs of mind, there appeared in their 
adipns and political condudl no 'fmall diflimilarity. ,It 
nay not be amifs to explain the difference, before we pfo« 
ceed farther. 

In the firft place/ Tiberias had a Aildnefs in* his Iook« 

and a compofure in his whole behaviour; Caius as much 

. vehemence, and fire. So that when they fook^ in public, 

' Tiberius had a great modeftj of aftion, ana OiiAednot jiis 

Vplace ; whereas Caius was thetiirit of .the {lomans, that,, in 

, addreffing the people, mo^edfrom one end of the r^ii to 

the other, and threw his gown off hir fhpulder*. ' So it is 

related of Cleon of ^i hens, 'that he was the firfl orator 

who threw back his robe z^A /mote upon his thigh. The 

oratory of Caiujjwas ftronglv impailioned, and calculated 

to excite terror i that of Xroerius was of a more gentle 

kind, and pity, wa» the emotion tha; it raifed. 

^^ r^ 

■^ Cicerai^^^Hd book dt Orattnrquotet a paiTage from ont of 
Caiiis's oratidHnie deatb of Tiberius, which flrongly mark«-tbe 
nervous pathos nnii eloqnnice. ** Quo me miicr coofenm ? lii Ca» 
•« pitoliumn^ f at frairit ikngnine redundat. An domam ? fidktrthfir\9 
•« ut miferam, lamcntantemque videam Ss abjcdlain ?** . Cicero ob- 
/brves that Ma tCtlon was no Jcfs animated than bis eloquence : 
J^ff^yff aS iilo aSa ejft cwfigh^ty $tulu^ vt/Uy l^y wimici «C iscAr^fOhM 
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The language of Tiberius was chaftifed and elaborate ; 
£Kat of Caius fplendid andperfuaOve. So, in their manner 
of living, Tibecius was plain and frugal; Caius, whea 
compared to other young Romans* temperate and fober^ 
bat, in comparifon uith his brother, a friend to luxury. 
Hence, Druus objeded to him, that he had bought Delphic 
Cables*, of filver only, but very exquKite workmanfhip, at 
the rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no Jefs different than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle; Caius, high-fpirited and 
oncontrouled ; infomuch, that in fpeaking he would often 
he carried away by the violence of his paflion, exalt hit 
voice above the regulaj- pitch, give intoabuiive expreflions, 
and difordet^xhe whole frame of hit oration. To guard 
4igainll thefe excefles^-heordered his fervant Licinius, who 
;{ was a fenAble man, to iland with a pitch-pipe f behind 
Jiim when he fpoke in public, and whenever he found him 
draining his voice or breaking out into anger, to give him 
a fofter key ; upon which, his violence both of tone and 
j>a(fion immediately abated, and he was eaiily recalled to 
JtL propriety of addcefs. 

Such wiM ^e difference between the two brothers. But 
in the valour they exerted a^ainft their enemies, in the 
juftice they^id their felbw-citieena, in attention to their 
wduty as magifbates, and in felf-gbvernment with refped 
-to pleafore, they were perfe^y alike. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother; confeqaently their political 
operations took place in different periods. This was a 
^reat difadvanuge, and indeed the principal thing that 
jDrevented their fuccefs. Had they flborifliea together, and 
aded in concert, fuch an amon would have added greatly 
^o their force* and perhaps might ha;ve -rendered it irre- 
(iitible. We mad, therefore, fpeak of each -feparately^ 
And we (hall begin with the eldeff. 

Tiberius* as he grew towards manhood, gained fo ex- 
traordinary a reputation, that he was admitted into the 
•college of the augurs, rather on account of his virtue than 
his high. birth. Of the excellence of his charader the fol- 
lowing is alfo a proof. Appius Claudius, who had been 
iionoured both with the confulate and cenforfhip, whoie 
merit had raifed him to the rank of prefident of the fenate, 
B a and 

* Tbefe, we fuppofs, were a kind of tripeds. 

f Cicero, in his third book</« Oratore, calls ttitsaf(natlWory-^\^ 
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and who in fenfe and fpirit was fuperior to all the Romans 
of his lime, fupping one evening with the augurs at a public 
entertainment, addrefled himielf to Tiberius with great 
kindnefs, and oiFercd him his daughter in marriage. 
Tiberius accepted the propofal with pleafure ; and the 
contrad being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home, 
had no fooncr entered the houfe, than he called out aloud 
to his wife, and faid, " Antiflia, 1 have contrafted our 
*' daughter Claudia.'* Antiftia, much furprifed, anfwered, 
*' Why fo fuddenly ? What need of foch hafte, unlefs 
«* Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched upon ?'* 
I am not ignorant that fome • tell the fame ftory of Tiberius 
the father of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus : butmoft 
hiflorians ^ive it in the manner we have mentioned ; and 
Polybius, in particular, tells as, that after the death of 
Africanus, Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in 
preference of all competitors ; whiph is a proof that her 
father left her unengaged. 

ThcTiljerius of whom we arc writing, ferved in Africa 
tender the younger Scipio, who. had married his fifter; and, 
as he lived in the fame tent with the general, he became 
immediately attentive to his genius and powers, which were 
daily produ^live of fuch adions as might animate ayonng 
man to virtue, and attraft bis imitation. With thefe ad- 
vantages Tiberius foon excelled all of his age, both in point 
of discipline and valour, ^^t a (iege.of one of the enemy's 
towns, iie was the; ; fir id tliat foaled the walls, as Fannius 
relatesf , who, according to his own accoant, mountedit 
with him, and had a (hare in the honour. In (hort, Ti- 
bcrins, while he ftaid with the army, was greatly beloved, . 
and as much regretted when he left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quaedor, andrit 
fell to his lot to attend the cpnful Caius Mancitius in the 
Numantian war {. Mancinus did not want courage, but be 
was one of the mofl unfortunate generals the Romans ever 
had.. ^Yet amidfta train of feverc accidents and defperate 
circumftances, Tiberius diftinguifhed himfelf the more, not 
only by his courage and capacity, but, what did him greater 
honour, by his refpedlful behaviour to his general, whofc 
misfortunes had made him forget even the authority that he 

bore. 

* Amongft thefc was Livy, Lib. xxxviii. 37* , 
f This Fannius was author of a hiftory and certain annali which 
were abridged by Brutus. 
/ He was conful with £miliut Lepidu« in the year of. Home M» 
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bore. For* after having loft feveral impditant battles, he 
attempted to decamp in the night : the Nomaniians per- 
ceiving this movement, feized the camp, and falling upon 
the fagitives, made great havock of the rear. Not fatisfied 
with this* they furrounded the whole army, and drove the 
Romans upon impradUcable ground, where there was no 
ppffibiliry of efcapc. Mancinas now defpairing of making 
his way (word in hand, fent a herald to beg a truce and 
conditions of peace.' The-Numaiitians, however, would 
truft no man but Tiberius; and they infilled on his being 
ient to treat. • This they did, not only out of regard to the 
young man who had fo great a character in the army, but 
to the memory of his father, Vho had formerly made war 
in Spain, and after having fobdued feveral nations, granted 
the Nnmantians ia ^ace, which- through his interefl was 
confirmed at Rome, and obfetved with good faith. Ti- 
berius was accordingly fefkt ; and, in his negociation, he 
thought ! proper to comply with fome articles, by which 
Aeans he gained others, and made a peace that undoubt- 
edly faved twenty thoufand Roman citizens, beiide Haves 
and other retainers to the army.' - 

But whatever was left in the camp, die Numantians took 
tfr* legal plunder. Among the reft they carried off the books 
and papers which contained the accounts of Tiberius's quae- 
florihip. As it was a matter of importance to him to recover 
them, though the Roman army was already under march, 
he returned with a few friends to Numantia. Having 
called out the magiftrates of the place, he defired them to 
reftore him his books, that his enemies might not have an 
opportunity to accufe him, when they faw he had loft the 
means of defending himfelf. The Numantians were much 
pleafed that the accident had given them an opportunity to 
oblige him, and they invited him to enter their city. As 
he was deliberating on this circumftance, they drew nearer, 
and taking him by the hand, earneftly intreated him no 
longer to look upon them as enemies, but to rank them 
among his friends, and place a confidence in them as fuch. 
Tiberius thought it beft to comply, both for the fake of his 
books, and for fear of offending them by the appearance of 
diftruft. Accordingly he went into the town with them, 
where the firft thing they did, was to provide a little colla- 
tion, and to beg he would partake of it. Afterwards they 
returned him his books, and defired he would take whatcvec 
e)fe he chofe smong the fpoils. He accepted, WwtNtt, 

^3 si 
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of nothing but fome frankmcenfe, to be ufed in the pablic 
facrifices, ar.d at hts departure he embraced them with 
. great cordiality. 

On his retarn to Rome, he found that the whole bnfinefs 
of the peace was Confide red tn an obnoxious and diibonour>» 
able lights In this danger, the relations and friends of 
the foldiers he had broughtoff, who made a very conildbr^ 
able pan of the people, joined to fuppcrrt Tibcsiaf r im- 
patingall the difgrace of what was done ta the general, 
ard infifting that the quaellor had faved fo many citizens. 
The generality of the cicizens, however,, could not fufFer 
the peace to (land, and they demanded that, in this cafe, the 
example of their, anceilors (hould be followed. For when 
their generals thought themfelves happy in getting out of 
the hands of the Samnites, by agreeing to luch a league, 
they delivered them naked to the enemy*. The quxftors 
too, and the tribunes, and all that had a (hare in concluding 
the peace, they fent back in the fame condition, and turned 
cntirdy upon them the breach of the treaty and of the 
oath that ihould have confirmed it. 

On this occadon the people (hewed their affedion for 
Tiberius in a remarkable manner : for they decreed that 
the conful (hould be delivered up to the Numantians, naked 
and in chains ; but that all the reft (hould be fparied for the 
fake of Tiberius. Scipio, who had then great authority 
and intereft in Rome, fecms to have contributed to the 
procuring of this decree. He was blamed, notwithftanding, 
for not faving Mancinus, nor niing his beifl endeavours to 
get the peace with the Numantians rati(ied, which would 
not have been granted at all, had it not been on account of 
his friend and relation Tiberius. Great part of thefe com* 
plaints, indeed* feems to have arifen from the ambition 
and exceflive seal of Tiberins's friends and the (bphifis be 
had about him ; and the dilFerence between him and Scipio 
was far from terminating in irreconciieable enmity. Nay, 
I am perfuaded» that Tiberius would never have fallen into 
thofe misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio been at home, 
to afliU him in his political conduct. He was engaged ia 
war with Namaotia, when Tiberias ventured to propofe 
hx$ new laws, it was on this occafion. 

When 

* This was about 182 years before. The fcnerals fent back, 
were the coafuh Vecurius Calvinusi and Pofthooiius Albinus. 
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^Vihen the Romans in their wars madeyny'acqutfitions of 
tafids from theirneighboart, they ufed fbrn^erly to fell part, 
to add part to the public demefnes*' and .to didribate the 
rdft among the neceffitoas citizens ;' only refemng a fmall 
rtnt to be paid into the treafnry. But whbn the rich began 
to carry it with a high hand over the'poor» and to exclude 
them entirely, if they did not pay^ exorbitant rents, a law 
was made that no mto fl)oold be pofTefTed of more than five 
hundred acres of land. -* This tlatute for a while reftrained 
the avarice of the rich, and helped the poor, who by virtue 
of it, remained upon their lands at-'th'e old rents. But 
afterwards their wealthy neigkbb'nrs took their farms from 
them, and hcld-theiirur omer names ; though, in time, 
they fcropled not to claim them in their own. The poor, 
thus expelled, neither gave in their names readily to the 
levies, nor attended ^o the education of their children. 
The confequence was a. want of freemen all over Italy ; for 
it was filled widiilaves and barbarians, who, after the poor 
Kdmaw<kizansweredifpo(re(red, cultivated the ground for 
therichr^' Caiu^Ladius, the! friend of Scipio, attempted 
to corred thisdiforder ; but finding a formidable oppofition 
from perfons in power , and fearing the matter could not 
he decided without the fword, he gave it up. This gained 
him the name of Laelius the avije*. But Tiberius was no 
fooner appointed tribune of the people, than he embarked 
in the fame enterprize. He was put upon it, according to 
moft authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Bloflius 
the philofopher ; the former of which was a Mitylenean 
exile, the latter a native of Cumae in Italy, and« particular 
friend of Antipater of Tarfus, with whom he becahM ac- 
quainted at Rome, and who did him the honour to addrefs 
£>me of his philofophical writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who ufed to reproach 
her fons, that (he was flill called the mother-in-lawof Scipio, 
not the mother of the Gracchi. Others fay, Tiberius took 
this rafh ftep from a jealoufy of Spurius Pofthumius, who 
. was of the fame age with him, and his rival in oratory. 
It Teems, when he returned from the wars, he found Podhu- 
mius fomuch before him in point of reputation andinterefl 
with the people, that, to recover his ground, he undertook 

• Plotarch feeins here to have followed feme miflaken authority. 
Jt was not tills circoiri fiance^ but the abftemloufnefs of his liie, that 
^ve LaeUus the name of ivife, Lalius eo eliffus eft faplens, ^uod n^n 
mteU'igtrct juU fuavjfflmum tja, Cic. <Jc Fin. Bon. & M*U 

* 4 ^V^. 
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this hazardons affair, which fo effe(flually drew the popular 
attention upon him. But his-brother Caius writes, that as- 
Tiberias was paffing throogh Tufcajiy on his way to Nu- 
inantia, and found the country almoft depopulated, there* 
being i'carce any hufbandmen or fhepherd», except flaves 
frorr. foreign and barbarous nations, he then firfl formed 
the projed which plufiged them in To many misfbrtunes.^ 
It is certain, however, that the people inflamed his fpirit 
of enierpri^je and an bition, by putting up writings on the 
porticos, walls, and monuments, in which they begged of 
him to reftore their fhare of the public lands to the poor. 

Yet he did not frame the fflti^ without confulting fome of 
the Roman! that were moft diilinguilTied* for their virtue 
•and authority. Among thefe were Craflus tlie chief pontuf,. 
Mutius Scaevola the lawyer, who at that time was alfo: 
conful, and Appius ClaudiJs fatherin-Iaw to Tiberias*, 
There never was a milder law made againft fo muchinjuftice 
and opprcffion. For they who defer vcd to have been puniihed- 
for their infringement on the rights of the community, anA 
^ned for holdmg the lands contrary to law, were to have a: 
confideration for giving up their groundlef^ claims, and 
reftering the eftates to fuch of the citiasens as were to be re- 
lieved. But though the reformation was conducted with (j> 
much tendernefs, the people were fatisiied : they were wiU 
ling to overlook what was pad, en condition that ihey^ 
might guard againfl future ufurpations. 

On the other hand, perfons of great property oppofed tlie 
law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a fpirit of 
xefentment and malignity ; endeavouring to prejudice the^ 
people againft the defign, as if Tiberius intended by the 
Jgrarian la«y to throw all into diforder, and fubverc the 
conftitution. But their attempts were vain. For, in this 
juft and glorious caufe, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which' 
might have adorned a worfe fubje^, and which nothing* 
could refift. How great wa$ he, when the people were 
gathered about the reftrum, and he pleaded for the poor in' 
fuch language as this : '< The wild beafts of Italy have 
«* their caves to retire to, but the brave men who fpill their 
«* blood in her caufe, having nothing left but air and light. 
<* Without houfes, without any fettled habitations, ihey 
** wander from place to place with their wives and children ; 
<« and their generals do but mock them, when, at the head 
** of their armies, they txhort their men to fight for their 
/• /?/ uJchjcs and dcmellic gcds. For, among fuch numbers. 
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" perhaps there is not a Roman who has an altar that be- 
**^ longed to his anceftors, or a fepulchre in which their 
" aihesreft. The private foldiers fight and die, to advance 
•' the weahh and luxury; of the great ; and they are called 
«' makers of the world, while they have not a foot of ground . 
«• in their poiTefljon." 

Such fpeechcs as this, delivered by a man of fuch fpirit, , 
and flowing from a heart really intercfted in the caufe, 
fiHed the people with an cnthufiafHc fury, and none of his 
adverfaries durft pretend to anfwer him. . Forbt^aring, 
therefore ^ the war of words, they addrefs themfelves to 
MiHrcus O&avius, one of the tribunes, a grav« and modeft 
young man, and an intimate acquaintance of Tiberius. 
Out of reverence for.his friend, he declined the taflt at firft ; . 
but upon a' number of applications from men of the firlt 
rank, he was prevailed upon to oppofe Tiberius, and pre- 
vtnt the paffing of the law. For the tribunes' power chiefly 
lies Jn the negative voice, and if one of them ftands out, 
thereft'can effedt nothing. - 

Incenfed by this bohaviour> Tiberius dropt his moderate 
biU, and propofed another more agreeable to the com- 
monalty, and more fevere againil the ufurpers. For by 
thi« they were commanded immediately to quit the lands 
which they held, contrary to former laws. On this fubjeft 
there were daily difputes between him and Oftavius on the 
ro/ira^ ytt not one abuiive or difparaging word is faid to 
have efcaped either' of them in all the heat of fpeaking. 
Indeed, an ingenuous difpofition and liberal education, will 
prevent or reftrain the falties of pafiion, not only during the 
* frte enjoyment of the bottle, but in the ardour of contention 
about p(nnt£ of afuperior nature. . 

Tiberius obferving that Oftavius was liable to fuffer by 
the bill, as having more land than the laws could warrant, 
defired him to give up his oppofition, and offered, at the - 
fame time, to indemnify.him out of his own fortune, though 
that was not great. As this propofal was not accepted, 
Tiberius forbad all other magiftrates to exercife their 
fundions, till the Agrarian law was pafTed. FTe likewife 
pat his own feal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, 
that the quasftors might neither ^bring any thing into the 
treafury, nor take any thing out. And he threatened to 
fine fuch of the praetors as fhould attempt to difobey his • 
commands. This ftruck fuch a terror, that all departments 
•f goycrnmentwcre at aHand. : Perfons of great ^to^m^f 
B 5 \!MX 
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pat themfelves into mourning, and appeared in pablic with 
all the circumftances that they thought might excite com« 
paffion. Not fatisfied with this, they confpired the death 
of Tiberius, and fubomed aflaflins to deilioy him. For 
which reafon he appeared with a tuck, fuch as is ufed by 
robbers, which the Romans call a dolon*. 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was fum- 
moning the people to give their (uffrages, a party of the 
people of property carried oiFthe balloting veffclsf , which 
occaiioned great confuiion. Tiberius, however, feemed 
ilrong enough to carry his point by force, and his partizans 
were preparing to have recourfe to it, when Manlius and 
Pulvius, men of confular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, 
bathed his hands with tears, and conjured him not to put 
his purpcfe in execution. He now perceived how dreadful 
the confequence:- of his attempt might be, and his reverence 
for thofe two great men had its efFe£l upon him : he there« 
fore aiked them what they woulu tiave him do. They faid> 
they were rot capaMe of advifing him in fo important an 
affair, and earneftly intreated him to refer it to the fenat^- 
The ff nate afT.-mbled to deliberate upon it, but the inEuencs 
of the poop c of fortui.e on that body was fuch^ that theiji 
debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopttd a meafure that was neither jiifl 
fior moderate. He refolved to rtraove 0£tavius from the 
tribunefhip* becaufe there was no other means to get hii 
law paiTed. He addrelTed him, indeed, io public fixil, ia 
a mild and frii^dly manner, and taking him by the hand» 
ooDJured him to gratify the people, who aiked nothiag that 
was nnjuil, and would only receive a fmall recom pence for 
the great labours and dangers they had experienced. But 
O^avius abfolotely refufed to comply. Tiberius then de- 
clared, '< That as it was not poflible for two magiftrates of 

** equal 

* We find this word iiftd by Virsik 

Ftta OMSU, fievafi|iie genuit in beOa doloacfl. Mm. tU. ▼. (S&|» 

The dolon was a ftaff that had a poignird eoactakd within it» 
and had its name from ddui^ deceit. 

f The original v^^i* fignifles an am. The Romans had two (brts 
of veflels which they ufcd in ballotins* The fir^ were open veflels 
called clfi^^ or cifttll^y which contained the ballots before ihey wera 
diihributed to the pc0)>le \ the others, with narrow ntcks, were called 
Jitellrt and into thefe the people caft their ballots. The latter wcrv 
the ve^Us which are here (aid to have been carried off. 
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^< eqaal aathority » when they differed in fuch capUal points, 
^' to go through the remainder of their ofice without coming 
'* to ho(Ulities». he faw no other remedy but the depofing 
'' of them." He therefore deiired Oi5tavius to take the 
fenfe of the people firft with refped to. him; afiliring him» 
that he would immediately retarn to a private (lacion, if ' 
the fafFrages of his feilow-cilizens (hould order it fo. As- 
0£tavius rejected this propofal too* < Tiberius told him 
plainly, that he would put the qaedion to the people con- , 
ceming him, if upon farther confid^ratioa he .did not alter 
bis miud. 

Upon tlus^^heidifmifled^e afTembly. Next day he 
convoked it .again-; and when he had. mounted the roftra, 
be madeiAnotber-triaUio .bring .O^vius to compliance. 
Bat . finding. him infiexible»<^he:vpropoied a decree for de- 
priving Jum of the tribunefliip, and immediately put it to 
the.yotew:. . When, of the five and tnirty tribes, feventeen 
bad^iven their yoices for it,; and niere wanted only one 
more. lo make Odavius a private man, Tiberius ordered 
them to flop, and once more applied to his colleague. He 
embraced him with great tendernefs in the Aght of the 
people,. and with the moft preffing inftances befou^^ht him, 
neither to> bring fuch a mark 'of infamy upon himielf, nor 
expofe.him to the xlifrepmation x>f being promoter of fuch ' 
fevere and violent meafures;-' It was. not without emotion 
that Odavius is (aid. to have Jiftened to thefe intreaties. 
His tyt% were filled with tears, ^and he 'flood a long time 
filent. . But when h^Jooked towards the perfons of property, 
who were alTtim bled in^a bodyv fhame andfear of lofing him- 
felf in their opinion, brought' him back to his refolution 
to run all rilks, and with a noble firmnefs he bade Tiberius 
do his . pleafure. . The bill, therefore, was pafiTed ; and 
Tiberiusxu-dered one.of his freedmen to pull down Odavius 
from the. tribunal ; for he employed his own freedmen as 
lidors. This ignominious manner of expuliion, made the 
cafe of Odavias more pitiable. The people, notwith- 
fUndio^, fell upon him ; but by the afilflance of thofe of 
the landed intereft, who came to his defence, and kept off 
the mob, he efcaped with his life. However, a faithful 
fervant of his, who ftood before him to ward off the dan* 
ger, had his eyes, torn ^out. This violence was much 
a^ainfl the will of Tiberius, who no fooner faw the tumult - 
nfingt than he haftened down to appeafe it« 

B6 'tV^ 
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The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three com-^ 
miilioners appointed to take afurvey of the lands, and fee 
them properly diftributed. Tiberius was one of the three, 
his father in law Appius Claudius another, and his brother 
Caius Gracchus the third. The latter was then making 
the campaign under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberias, having 
carried thefe points without oppofition, next filled up the 
vacant tribune's feat ; into which he did not put a man of 
any note, but Mutius, one of his own clients. Thefe 
proceedings exafperated the patricians extremely, and as 
they dreaded the increafe of his power, they took every 
opportunity to infult him in the fenate. When he delired, 
for inftance, what was nothing more than cuftomary, a tent 
at the public charge, for his ufe in dividing the lands, they 
refufed him one, thouajh fuch things had been often granted 
on much lefs important occafions. And, at the motion of 
Publiub Nafica, he had only nine aboH a day allowed for his 
cxpences. Nafica, indeed, was become his avowed enemy; 
for he had a great eUatc in tlie public lands, and was, of 
courfe, unwilling to be (tripped of it. 

At the fame time, the people were more and more en- 
raged. One of Tiberius*s friends happening to die fud- 
denly, and mahgnant fpots appearing upon the body, they 
loudly declared :hat the man was poifoned. They aflem- 
bled at his funeral, took the bier upon their (houlders, and 
carried it to the pile. There they were confirmed in their 
fafpicions ; for the corpfc burfl, and emitted fuch a quan* 
tiiy of corrupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
more fire was brought, ftill the wood would not burn till 
it was removed to another place ; and it was with much 
difficulty at lail that the body was confumed. Hence 
Tiberius took occafion to incenfe the commonalty ftill 
more againft the other party. He put himfelf in mourn- 
ing; he led his children into x\ie forum, and recommended 
them and their mother to the protedion of the people; as 
giving up his own life for loft. 

About this timtidied Attaltis *Philopator; and Eademas 
of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, by which it ap- 
peared, that he had left the Roman people his heirs. Ti- 
berius endeavouring to avail himfelf of this incident, im- • 
mediately propofed a law, ** That all the ready money the 

*' king 

♦ This was Attalus ITL tl»e fon of Eomcncs H. and Stratohic'e,- and * 
• »hr JaA kinjj: of Pergamus. He was not, however, furnamcd Pbilopator^ 
but JPMmtterf said fo it Hands in the mauufcn^x of ^\, QtitaAVcv* 
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•* king had left, (hould be diftribated among the citizens, 
" to enable them to provide working tods and proceed in 
•* the cultivation of their new-affigned lands. As to the 
«' cities too, in the territories of Attalus, the fenate, he 
«* faid, had not a right to difpofe of them, but the peo- 
•* p!e, and he would refer the bufinefs entirely to their 
** judgment.** 

This embroiled him dill more with the fenate ; and one 
of their body, of the name of Pompey, ftood up and faid, 
•* He was next neighbour to Tibenus, and by that means 
** had opportunity to know that Eudemus the Pcrgam'^niah 
•* had brought him a royal diadem and purple robe, for his 
** ufc when he was king of Rome.*' Quintus Metellus 
feid another fevere thing againft him — ** JDuring the ccn- 
•* forfhip of your father, whenever he returned home after 
*' fupper*, the citizens put out their lights, that they 
•* might not appear to indulge themfelves at unfeafonahle 
•* hours ; but you, at a late hour, have fonie of the meane(l 
•* and moft au ^acious of the people about you with torches 
•* in their hands f ** And Titua Annius, a man of no 
charader in point of morals, but an accute difputant, and 
remarkable for the fubtlety both of his quellions and anfwers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
6f a great offence in depofmg one of his colleagues, whofe 
perfon by the laws was facred and inviolable. This pro- 
pofition raifed a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius im- 
mediately went out and called an afrcnibly of the people, 
defigning to accufe Annius of the indignity he had offered 
him. Annius appeared ; and knowing himfelf greatly 
inferior both in eloquence and reputation, he had recourle 
to his old art, and begged leave only to afk him a queflion 
before the -bufinefs came on. Tiberius confented, and 
filence being made, Annius faid, *• Would you fix a mark 
*« of difgrace and infamy upon me, if I (hould appeal tp 
•* one of your colleagues ? And if he came to my afliftance;^ 
** would you in your anger depriVe him of his o/Hce ?*,' 
It is. faid, that this queftion fo jpozzled Tiberius, that wjtU 
• '''".'' " ^ 

* Pfx>i>ably from the public hall where he fupped with his colleague. 
+ *Ot» ra fA*f VfltTpof ctCry rkfAi^rivovrc^, hffaniq avxXvtn fxira 

9ther tr|tf)fl|ktorft>|ve ^araphr^fed this pairage^and givQD it a dl0«r« 
c^ fenfe from what M Creek feems to bt^u 
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all his readinefs of fpeech, and propriety of aflurance, he 
made no manner of anfwer. 

He thercrfore difmifT^d the aflembly, for the prefent. 
He perceived, however, that the flep he had taken in de« 
pofing a tribune, had offended not only the patricans but 
the people too ; for by Aich a precedent he appeared to 
have robbed that high office of its dignity, which till thea 
had been preferved in great fecurityand honour. In con- 
fequenceof this reflection, he called the commons together 
again, and made a fpeech to them, from which it may not 
be amifs to give an extradl, . by way of fpecimen of thft 
power and ftrength of his eloquence. *' The perfonof a 
« tribune, I acknowledge, ifr facred and inviolable, becaufe 
«< he is confecrated to th^ people, and takes their interetts 
•* under his protedion. But when he deferts thofe interefts> 
•« and becomes an oppreflbr of the people, when he re- 
•< trenches their privileges, and takes away their liberty o£ 
«• voting, by thofe a^ he deprives liimfelf, for he na 
«* longer keeps to the intention of his employment. Ojcher-» 
<« wife, if a tribune (hould demolifh the capitol, and bura 
** the docks and naval^ (lores, his perfon could not be. 
«* touched. A man who (hcuild dafuch things as thofe». 
« might flill be a tribune, though a vile one ; but he who. 
** diminifties the privileges of the people, ceafes to be a. 
^ tribune of the people. Does it not (hock yea to thinks 
«< that a tribune fliould be able to imprifon. a conful, and' . 
«« the people not haveicin their power to deprive a tribune 
'' of his authority » when Jie ufes it agaiivft thofe who gave 
«' it ? For the tribunes, as well as. the confuls, are eleded ; 
•' by the people. Kingly government feeuto to compre* . 
«< hend all authority in itfelf^ and kings are confecrated 
«< with the mod awful ceremonies.: yet the citizens expelled; 
<* Tarquin, when his adminklration became iniquitous ;^ ; 
" and, for the offence of one man, the ancient govern-. - 
«« mentj under whofe aufpices Rome wa& ereded, waa. 
•* entirely abolifihed. What is there in Rome fo facred. 
«« and venerable as the vellal virgips who keep the per^ 
•' petual fire ? Yet if any of them tranfgreffes the rules oS 
•« her order, fhe is buried alive. For they who are guiltjr 
«< of impiety againft the goda, lofe that facred charader, 
<' which they liad only for the fake of the gods. So a tii-* 
•* bune who injures the people, can . be no longer facred* 
«' and inviolable on the people'3 account.. He deffroys' 
*^ that power in which alone his ftrength by. If h is juft 

Mfoj 
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'' for him to be invefted with the tribunitial authority by a 
•« majority of tribes, is it not more juft for him to be de- 
«< pofed by tbe foflfrages of them ail f What is more facred 
" and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of the 
«' gods? yet none pretends to hinder the people from 
** making ufe of them, or removing them wherever they 
** pleafe. And, indeed, that the tribune's office is not in- 
*' violable or unremoveable, appears from hence, that fe- 
^' veral have voluntarily laid it down, or been difcharged 
«* at their own requeft*'* Thcfc were the heads of Ti- 
berias's defence. 

His friends, however, being fenirble of the menaces of 
his enemies, a«d the combination to dedroy him, were of 
opinion that he ought to make interefl to get the tribune« 
ihip continued to lum another year.. For this purpofe he 
thought of other laws, to fecure the commonalty on his 
fide ; that for (hortening the time of military fervice, and 
tluit for grnntine aiv appeal from the judges to the people. 
The bench of jsudges at that ciiac conA.icd qF fcnAtoro only, 
but he ordered an e(|tta} number of knights and fenators ; 
though it muA be confe£edr, that his taking every poffible 
method to reduce the power of the patricians, favoured 
more of obftinacy and refentment, than of a regard for 
^uflicc and the public good« 

When the day came for it to be pot to the vote whether 
the(^ taws, ihoald be ratified^ Tiberius and his party per- 
ceiving thcK their adveriaries were the ftrongeft (for all the 
people did not attend) fpun out the time in altercations 
with the other tribunes ; and at laft he adjourned the af- 
iembly to the day following. In the mean time he entered 
the forum with all the enfigns of difbefs, and with tears in 
his eyes humbly applied to the citizens, afTuring them, 
** He was afraid that his enemiM would demolifh his houfe» 
** and take his life before the next morning." This 
affeded them fo much, that Aumbers ere^ed tents before 
his door, and guarded him all night. 

At day«break the perfon who had the careof the chickens 
which they ufe in augury, brought them, and fet meat 
before them ; bat they would none of them come out of 
their pen^ except one, thoogh the man (hook it very 
jnach : and that one would not eat* ; it only raifed up its 

left 

* When the chickens eat greedily, they tboos^ it a fi^!^ of (ocd 
totnne. 
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If ft wing, and ftretched out its leg, and then went m 
again. This put Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. 
He had a helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented 
and remarkably magnificent ; two ferpents that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. Such 
a bad prefagc made him more afraid of the late one. Yet 
he fet cut for the capitol, as foon as he underdood that the 
people were aiTembled there. But in going out of his 
houfe, he flumbled upon the threihold, and Sruck it with 
fo much violence, that the nail of his great toe was broken, 
and the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got 
- a little on his way, he faw on his left-hand two ravens fight- 
ing on the top of a houfe, and though be was attended^ on 
account of his dignity, by great numbers of people, a ftone 
which one of the ravens threw down, fell clofc by his foot. 
This daggered the boldell of his partizans. But Bloffius* 
of Cumae, one of his train, faid, " It would be an infup- 
** portable difgrace, if 1 iberius the fon. of Gracckvio, 
f« grandronof Sctpiu Afiicanusyand protestor of the people 
«' of Rome, fhould, for fear of a raven, difappoint that 
♦' people when they called him to their affiftance. Ais 
** enemies, he aiTured him, would not be fatisfied with 
** laughing at this falfe ilep ; ihey would reprefent him to 
" the commons as already taking all the infolence of a 
•* tyrant upon him." 

At the fame time feveral mcflengcrs from his friends in 
the capitol, came and deiired him to make hade, for (they 
told him) every thing went there according to his wiflj. 

At firft, indeed, there was a moft promiffing appearance. 
When the affembly faw him at a diftance, they expreffed 
their joy in the loudefl acclamations; on his approach they 
received him with the utmofl cordiality, and formed a 
circle about him, to keep*all ilrangers off. Mutius then 
began to call over the tribes, in order to bufinefs; but 
nothing could be done in the ufual form, by reafon of the' 
dillurbance made by the populace, who were ftill preffing 
forward. Mean time, Fulviusf Flaccus, afenator, got- 
upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be heard» 
Blade a iijgn with his hand, that he had fomething to fay ta 
Tiberius m private. Tiberius having ordered the people to 
make wa), Flaccus with much difficulty got to him, and 

informed, 

* In the printed text it is Bladui $ but one of the nfianuicrif U fives 
lis BiofTiu:). and all the tranflators have followed it* 
/ M?r F/aviujf as it is in the printed text* 
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kiformed him, ** That thofc of the landed interefl liad 
«' applied to the conful, while the fenate was iittxng, and, 
** as they coold not bring that raagiftrate into their viewa* 
•* they had refolved to defpatch Tiberius themfelvea, and 
^ for that purpoie had arined a number of their friends and 
" flavcs." 

Tiberius no iboner commonicated this intelligence to 
thofe about him» than they tucked up their gown s^fei zed 
ihe halberts with which the ferjeants kept ofF the crowds 
broke them, and took, the pieces, to ward again ft any aiTault 
that might be made. Such as were at a diilance, much 
^rprifed at this incident, alked what the reafon might be f 
and Tiberius finding they could not hear him^ touched his 
head with his- hand, to fignify the danger he was in. His 
adversaries feeing this, ran to the fenate, and informed 
tiiem that Tiberius demanded the diadem ; alleging that 
gefture as a proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Nafiea called upon the 
eonful to defend the commonwealth, and deltroy the tyrant.^ 
The confol mildly anfwered, '< That he would not begin 
^ to ufe violence, nor would he put any citiasen to death 
** who was not legally condemned ; but, if Tiberius (hould 
•* either perfuade or force the people to decree any thing 
** contrary to the conilitution, he would take care to annul 
** it.'' Upon which, Nafica darted up, and faid, <' Since 
" the eonful gives up his country, let all who choofe to 
** fupport the laws follow me."^ So faying, he covered hi» 
head with the fkirt of his robe, and then advanced to the 
capitol. Thofe who followed him, wrapped each his 
gown about his hand and made their way through the 
crowd. Indeed, on account of their iuperior quality, 'they 
met with no refinance ; on the contrary, the people tram- 
pled on one another to get out of their way. Their at- 
tendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
home, and the patricians themfelves feized the feet pf the 
benches which the populace had broken in their (light. 
Thus armed, they made toward s-Tiberius; knockine^down 
fuch i:s flood before him. Thefe being killed or difpe\fed, 
Tiberius lijcewife fled. One of his enemies laid hola >on 
bis gown ; but he let it go, and continued his flight in his 
undergarment. He happened, however, to flumbls and 
fall upon fome of the killed. As he was recovering him- 
fclf, Publius Satureius, one of his colleagues, canve u^ 
openly^ andAruckhim on the head with th^ Cootof 2l^oo\«. 
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The fecond blow was given him by Lucius Rufns, whor 
afterwards valued himfelf upon it as a glorious cxplmzi 
Above three hundred more loft their 'lives by dabs and 
ftones, but not a man by the fwordr- 

This is faid to have been the iirft iedition in Rome, finctf 
the expulfion of the kings, in which the bIoo(^of anjT 
citizen was (bed. All the reft, though neither fmall in them- 
felves, nor about mattei & of little confe()uence,were appeafedr 
by mutual conceffions ; the fenate giving up fomething, or> 
one (ide, for fear of the people^aad the people, on the other^ 
out of refped for the feoate. Had Tiberius been moderately 
dealt with« it is probable that he would -have compromifea' 
matters in a. much eaiier way ; and certainly he might have^ 
been reduced, without their depriving him of his hfe ; for 
he had not above three thouiand men about him. Bot, it^ 
feems^ the confpiracy was formed again ft him, rather to* 
fatisfy the refentment and malignity of the rich, than for 
the reafons they held out to the public. A ftrong proof 
of this we have in their xrud and abomtttaible treatment of> 
his dead body. For, notwithftanding the entreaties of his • 
brother, they would not ^ permit him to - take away the 
corpfe, and bury it in the night, bat threw it into the river 
with the other carcafes. Nor was this all : they banifhedi' 
fome of his friends without form of trial, and took others* 
and put them to death. Among the latter was Diophane? 
the rhetorician. One.Caia& BiUius they (hut up in a caflc* 
with vipers and other ferpents^ and left him to perifli in- 
that cruel manner.^ As for filoffliss of Cumiae, he Waf 
carried before thecGn(ul», and being interrogated about the 
late proceedingS).hc declared, that he had never failed ta 
execute whatever Tiberius commanded*. *' What thcn,**^ 
faid Naiica, " if Tiberius had ordered thee to burn the 
** capitol, woulft.tbou have done it f" At firft he turned' 
it off, and (aid, ** Tiberius would never have given hint 

" {Qch 

* L»Iiu8,m the-treatlfe written by Cicero under that name, gives 
a different account of the matter. " BloflTius," he fays, •* afttr the 
•• murder of Tiberius, came to him, v^hilft be was in conference 
*^ wici) theconfuls Popiiius Lrnas, and Publiitt Rupilius, and earn- 
^ eftly begged for a p;irdon, alleging in his defence, thar^ fuch was 
•• his veneration for Tiberius, he could not refofc to do any thing he 
** defired.** ** If then," (aid i.»iios, " he had ordered you to fct fire 
** to the capitol, would you have done it r " •* Thn,'* replied Bioflius, 
*« he would never have ordered me to do ; but if be had, I (hould 
«< have obeyed him.** BlolTiusdoes not, upon this occa6on, appear 
W have been under a jadiciaiexanuiution, as Plutarch reprcfents him. 
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•« fach an order." Bot when a number repeated tFic fame 
qoeftton iereral- times, he faid, ** In that cafe 1 (hould have 
*• tboaght it extremely right ; for Tiberius would never 
** have laid fucb a command upon me* if it had not been 
'• for the advantage of the people of Rome.** He efcap^d, 
however, with his life, and afterwards repaired to Arif* 
tOMCus* in Afia; but finding that prince'^s aFiurs entirely 
rained » he laid violent hands on himfelf. 

The fenate now defirous to reconcife the people to 
ifaefe. ads of theirs^ no longer oppofed the Agrarian law ; 
and they permitted them to eledt another commrffioner, in ' 
the room of Tiberias^ for dividing the hnds. In confe- 
quence of which, they chofe Publtus Craflus, a relation of 
the Gracchi ; for Caius Gracdias had married his daughter 
Licinia CorneKtw Nepos, indeed, fays, it was not the 
daughter of CraiTus, but of that Brutus who was honoured 
with a triumph for his conquefts in Luiltania ; but moft 
luftorians gire it for the former. 

Neverthelefs, the people were flill much concerned at the 
lofs of Tiberitts, and it was |^ain that they only waited for 
an opportarrity of revenge. Nafica was now threatened 
with an impeachment* The fenate, therefore, dreading 
the confequence, fent him into Afia, though there was no 
need of him there. For the people* whenever they met 
him, did not fupprefs their re(entment in the lead : on the 
contrary* with all the violence that hatred could fugged* 
they called him an execrable wretch, a tyrant who had de- 
filed the holieft and moil awful temple in Rome with the 
blood of a magiflrate* whofe perfon ought to have been 
fiicred and inviolable. 

For this reafon'Nailca privately quitted Italy, though by 
his office he was obliged to attend the principal facrifices* 
for he was chief pontiff. Thus he wandered from place to 
place in a foreign country, and after a white died at 
Pergamus. Nor is it to be wondered that the people 
had {o unconquerable an averfion to Nafica, fince Scipio 
Africanas himfelf, who feems to have been one of the 

: greateft 

* Aridonicus was a badard brother of Attalus ; and being highly 
offended at him for bequeathing his kint^dom to the Romans, he at. 
tempted to get poffeiHon ot it by arms, and made himfelf mafter of 
fevcral towns. The Romans fent Craifus the conful againd him* 
the fecond year after the death of Tiberius. CraiTjs was defeated 
and taken by Ari(lon»cus. 1 lie year following, Ariflonicus was 
defeated in his nirni and taken |M-ifoQer by|Perpsnoa« 
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greatcil favoarites of the Romania as well as to have ha<f 
great right to their affedion, was near forfeiting all the 
kind regards of the people* bccaufe when the news of 
Tiberius's death was brought to Numastia, he expreiTed 
Jiimfelf in that vcrfe of Homer,-. 

So perifh all that in fuch cnmes engage*. 

Afterwards Caius and Fulvias afked him in an aiTembly of 
the people, what he thought of the death of Tiberius, and 
by his anfwer he gave them to underftand that he was far 
from approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the 
commons interrupted him when he fpoke in public, though 
they had offered him' no Aich affront before ; and on the 
other hand, he fcrupled not to treat them with veYy fevere : 
language. But thefc things we have related at large, in* 
the life of Scipio* 



w. 
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HETHER it was that Cains Gracchus was afraid 
of his enemies, or wanted to mkke them more obnoxious 
to the people, at firft he left the /or u^n, and kept clofe 
in his own houfe ; like one who was either {ehiible how 
Dnuch-his family was reduced, or who intended to make 
public bufinefs no more his objed. Infomuch that fonie 
fcrupled not to affirm that he difapproved and even de- 
tefted his brother'^s adminiftration. He was, indeed, as 
yet very young, not being fo old as Tiberius by nine years ; 
and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. However^ 
in a fhort time it appeared that he had an averfion, not only 
to idlenefs and effeminacy, but tointemperanceand avarice^ 
And he improved his powers of oratory, as if he confidered 
them as the wings on which he muil rife to the great offices 
of flate. Thefe circumilances (hewed that he would not 
long continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named Vettius, he 
exerted fo much eloquence, that the people were charmed 
beyond expreffion, and borne away with all the tranfports 
of enthufiafm. On this occafion he (hewed that other 
orators were no more than children in complirifon. The 

nobility 

^Jn Minerva's fpeech to Jupiter. 0<i^t.tv\5. i* 
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fiobility had all their former apprehenfions renewed, and 
they began to take meafares among themfelves to prevent 
the advancement of Caius to the tribunicial power. 

It happened to faU to his lot to attend Oreftes* the 
conful in Sardinia in capacity of quaeflor. This gave his 
enemies great pleafure, Caius, however, was not uneafy 
on the event ; for he was of a military turn, and had as 
good talents for the. camp as for the bar. Befidcs, he was 
under fome apprehension about taking a (hare in the ad- 
mini Ilration, or^f appearing upon the rojira, and at the 
fame time he knew that he could not refill the importu- 
nities of the people or his friends. For thefe reafons he 
. Choaght himfelf happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 
. It is a common opinion, that of his own accord he be- 
. came a violent demagogue^ and that he was much more 
iludious than Tiberius to make himielf popular. But that 
is not the truth. «.On the contrary, it feems to have been 
rather neceifity than choice, that brought him upon the 
public ftage. For Cicero the orator relates, that when 
, Caius avoided all offices in the ftate» and had taken a re- 
folution to live perfe^ly- quiet, his brother appeared to him 
in a dream, anclthi»addrcffed him,-" Why Jmgereft thou, 
*• Caius? There is no alternative. The fates have de- 
-" creed as. both the fame purfuit of life, and the fame 
' *' death, in visdicating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble fpccimen of every vir- 
. tae, diftingoifhiog himfelf greatly among the other young 
Romans, >m>t onlv in- his operations againd the enemy, 
and in a^s of joitice to fuch as fubmitted, bat in his- re- 
fped^ful and obliging behaviour to the general. In tem- 
perance, in fimplicity of ^iet, and love of labour he ex- 
^ celled even the veterans. 

There followed a fevere and iickly winter in Sardinia, 

. -said the general demanded of the cities clothing for his men. 

But tbeyf^nt a deputation to Rome to folicit an exemption 

from this burthen. :The (enate liflened to their requeft, 

and ordered the general to take fome other method. As he 

could not think of withdrawing his demands, and the 

.. foldiers fuffered much in the mean time, Cains applied to 

, the towns in perfon, and prevailed with them to fend the 

Romans 

* Lucius Aurellas Ofedes was conful with Emilius Lepidus the 
: 7ear of Rome 6%j^ So that Caius went guseAor Into Sardinia a 
-tbeageof a;* 
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Rom ans a voluntary fupply of clothing. News of this 1^ 
ang brought to Rome, and the whole looking like a pre* 
lude to future attempts at popularity ^ the fenate were 
greatly diilurbed at it* Another inftance they gave of their 
jealoufy^ was in the ill reception which the ambaffadors 
of Micipfa found, who came to acquaint them, that the 
king their mailer, out of regard to Caius Gracchus, had 
fent their general in Sardinia a large quantity of corn . The 
ambaiTadors were turned out of tie houfe ; and the fenate 
proceeded to make a decree that the privatp men in Sardinia 
ihould be relieved, but that Oreftes fliould remain, in order 
that he might keep his quaedor with him. An account of 
this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame him fo 
far, that he embarked ; and as he ^ade his appearance in 
Rome when none expeded him, he was not only cenfured 
by his enemies, but the people in general thought it lin- 
gular, that the quaetlor (hould return before his generaL 
An information was laid again ft &im before the cenfors* 
and he obtained permiiHon to fpeak for himfelf : which 
he did fo efFedtually, that the whole court changed their 
opinions, and were perfuaded that he was very cmch in- 
jured. For he told them, ** He had ferved twd«e.cam- 
** paigns, whereas he was not obliged to ferve mone than 
** ten ; and that in capacity of qua;ftor^ he had attended 
«* his general three years *, though the laws did not -require 
** him to do it more than one.'' He added, ^* That he 
^* was the only man who went out with a fall fuufe, and 
^' returned with an empty one ; while others,itfter having 
*' drank the wine they carried out, Weught back the 
•* veffels filled with gold and filver.** 

After this, they brought Qthenchar^sngMnftkim. Thef 
accufed him of promoting difaffedion among the allies* 
and of being concerned m the con^iracy of f regellsf , 
which was dexeded about <that tinM. He cleared himfelf^ 
however, of all fufpicion.; and having fully proved his 
innocence, offered Jiimrielf to the people as a candidate for 
the tribnneihip. The patricians united their forces to 
oppofe Jiim ; bat fnch a number of people came in from 
aU parts of Italy to fupport his eledlion, that many of them 

xould 

* Great part of this fpeech is prefenred by Aulas Gelllut ; but 
there Caius fays he had been qucdor only two years. Bienmum onim 
fui mfrcuincia. Anl. GelL 1. xii. C. 15. 

f This place was dvftrqyed ty Lucioi-Opimittt the prsnor, In the 
jear of Rome 629. 
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could not get lodging* and the Campus Martius not being 
large enough to conuin them, gave their voices from the 
top« of houles. 

Allj^at the nobility conld gain of the people^ and all 

the mortification that Cains had» was this : inftead of being 

returned firft* as he had flattered himfelf he (hould be, he 

. was returned the fparth. JQlut when he had entered upon 

: his office* he foon became the leading tribune* partly by 

means of his eloquence* in which he was ereatly fuperior 

; to the reft, and partly en account of the misfortunes of hit 

family* which gave him opportunity to bewail the cruel 

fate of his brother. For whatever fubjedt he began upon, 

V before he .had done, he led the people back to that idea, 

and at the iame time put them in mind of the different 

:• l>ehaviour of their ancjeftors, *5 Your forefathers,'* faid he, 

, '^ declared war againft the Falifcij iaorder to revenge the 

r ** caufe of Genucius* one of their tribunes* to whom that 

. '* people bad given fcu/rilous language ; and they thought 

, ** capita] puniSuDent little enough for Caiu&Vetturi us, be« 

** cAuie.h<9 alonc-did not break way for a tribune who was 

** paflin? through the/orirtw. ^ut you fufferci Tiberius to 

^* be de^atched mth bludgeons before your tyes, and his 

" dead bod yvtQ^b&dfaggeJr from the capitol through the 

. " middle of the city* in order to be.throwii into the river. 

, " Such of his friends* too,, as fell i|ito their hands, were 

*' pnt to deaths wUboiit form of trial. Yet>by. the caftom 

** of our cpuntry, if any pcrfon under a profecution for a 

. ^* capital crime^ did not^appear* an pifficer .v^^as fent to bis 

.. ^' dooi: in th^ ^morning, . to fummon him by found of 

• *< trumpet^ and tbe^u^ges wpuld never pafs fentence before 

. *' fo public a citation. So tender were our anceftors in any 

. *« master w)iere the life of a cjdzen was concerned." 

Haying preparecUhe people by fuch Speeches as. this (for 

, Jiis ToTce was flrong enough to be heard by fo ^eat a mul- 

.ditude) he propoTcd tw<^ laws*.. One was* 'f Xbat if the 

, «' people depoied any ma^ftrale, he (hould from that time 

- ** be incapable of hearing any public office:" The other, 

^* That if anymagiftrate ihould banifh a citizen without a 

^ «* legal trial* the people fhould be authorized to take cog- 

. *' nizance of that offence." The firft of thefe laws plainly 

, -referred to Marcus Odavius, whom Tib(;rius had deprived 

«f the tribuneihip ; and the fecond to Popilius* who* in hi^ 

praetorfhip* had banilhed the friends of Tiberius. In con- 

/equenceof the latter,^ Popj^lios^jifraid tp fiand a. trial, fled 
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out of Italy, The other bill Caius dropped, to oblige, as 
he faid, his mother Cornelia* who interpofed in behalf of 
Odavius. The people were perfedlly fatisfied ; for thef 
honoured Cornelia, not only on account of herxhildren, 
but of her father. They afterwards eredted a flatue to her 
«^ith this infcription« 

CORNFXIA THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI. 

There are feveral extraordinary expreflions of Cains 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. To 
one of her enemies he faid, •• Dareft thou pretend to refled 
*' on Cornelia the mother of Tiberius ?** And as that per- 
fon had fpent his youth in an infamous manner, he laid, 
** With what front can ft thou put thyfelf upon a footing 
** with Cornelia ? Haft thou brought children as (he has 
^' done ? Yet all Rome knows that (he has lived longer than 
" thou haft without any commerce with men." Such wa« 
the keenncfs of his language ; and many expreffions equally 
fevere might be colleded out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increafe-the au- 
thority of the people, and leiTen that of the fenate, one re- 
lated to colonizing, and dividing the public lands amon^ 
the poor. Another was in favour of the army, who were 
now to be clothed at the public charge, without diminution 
of their pay, and none were to ferve till they were full 
Seventeen years old. A third was for the benefit of the 
Italian allies, who were -to have the fame right of voting 
at eledlions as the~ citizens of Roma. By a fourth the 
markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy bread- 
corn at a cheaper <rate. .A £fth related to the- courts oJT 
judicature, and indeed contributed more than any thifg to 
retrench the power of the fenate. For, before this, fenator^ 
only were judges in all.caufes, and on that account their ^ 
body was formidable both to the equeftrian order and to the 
people. But now he added* three hundred knights to the 
three hundred fexiators, and decreed that a judicial autho- 
rity fhould be equally inverted in the fix hundred •. In 
offering this bill^ he exoi ted himfelf greatly in all refpedts, 

but 

♦ The authorities of all antiqoity are agalnft PI tarch In this ar- 
ticle. Caius did.not afTociare the knights ;^nd the fenators in the 
Judicial power} but vefted that power in the knights only, and they 
enjoyed it, till the confulfliip of Servilius Caepio, for the fpace of 
fixtccn or fcventecn years. Verfciui, Afconius, Appiani Uyy, and 
-Cicero himfelf, {u&Qkntlyyroye this* 
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but there was one thing very remarkable : whereas the 
orators before him, in alTaddrefles to the people, ftood with 
their faces towards the fenate-houfe and the comitium, he 
then for the iirft time, turned the other way, that is to 
fay, towards the forum, and continued to fpeak in thatpo- 
fition ever after. Thus, by a fmall aheratiqn in the po- 
fture of his body, he indicated fomcthing v'ery great, and, 
as it were, turned the government from an ariliocracy into 
a democratic form. For, by this adion, he intimated, 
that all orators ought to addrefs themfelves to the people, 
and not to the fenate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but impowered 
him to feled the three hundred out of the equeftrian order 
for judges, he found himfelf in a manner pofleffed of 
fovereign power. Even the fenate in their deliberations 
were willing to liften to his advice ; and he never gave 
them any that was not fuitable to their dignity. That wife 
and moderate decree, for inflance, was of his fuggefting, 
xonceming the corn which Fabius, when prtpr^or in 
Spain, fent from that country. Caius perfuaded the fenate 
to fell the corn, and fend the money to the Spaniih ftates ; 
•and at the fame time to cenfure Fabius for rendering the 
Roman government odious and infupportable to the people 
of that country. This gained him great refpedl and fa- 
vour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for fending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all 
thefe matters he was appointed iupreme diredor, and yet 
was far from thinking fo much birfinefs a fatigue. On the 
contrary, he applied to the whole with as much adivity, 
and defpatched it with as much eafe, as if there had been 
only one thing for him to attend to : infomuch, that they 
who both hated and feared the man, were ftruck with his 
amazing induilry, and the celerity of his operations. The 
people were charmed to fee him followed by fuch numbers 
of architeds, artificers, ambaiTadors, magtftrates, military 
men, and men of letters* Thefe were all kindly received ; 
yet aroidft his civilities he preferved a dignity, addrefling 
each according to his capacity and ftation : by which he 
fhewed how unjuft the cenfures of thofe people were, who 
reprefented him as a violent and overbearing man. For he 
^k had even a more popular manner in converfauorv 2liv4 Va 
|i\bniinefs, thanii) )ns addrcffes from the r^ftrum. 
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The work that he took moft pains with, was that of 
the public roads; in wl ich he paid a regard to beauty as 
well as ufe. They were drawn in a flraight line through the 
country, and eitlier paved with hewn Hone, or made of a 
binding fand, brought thither Tor that purpofe. When he 
met with dells or other deep holes made by land- floods, 
he either filled them up with rubbifh, or laid bridges over 
them ; fo that being levelled and brought to a perfedl 
parallel on both fides, they alForded a regular and elegant, 
profpedl through the whole. Bcfides, he divided all the 
roads into miles, of near eight furlongs each, and fet up 
pillars of Hone to mark the divifions. He likewife ereded 
other flones at proper diftances on each fide of the way, to 
aflin travellers, who rode without fervants, to mount their 
hories. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no 
J n fiance of their afFedion that he might not have expedled. 
Jn one of his fpecches he told them, '* There was one 
*' thing in particular, which he fliould efteera as a greater 
*' favour than all the reft, if they indulged him in it, and 
" if they denied it, he would not cor plain.** By this k. 
was imagined that he meant the confuKhip ; and the com- 
mons expedled that he would defire to be conful and tribune 
at the fame time. When the day of eledlion of confuls 
came, and all were waiting with anxiety to fee what de- 
claration he would make, he conducted Caius Fannius 
into the campus martius, and joined with his friends in the 
canvafs. This greatly inclined the fcale on Fannius's fide,. 
and he was immediately created conful. Caius too, with- 
out the leafl application, or even declaring himfelf a can- 
didate, merely through th? zeal and ^ffpdlion of the peojJe, 
was appointed tribune the- fecond time. 

Finding, however, that the fenate avowed their averfion 
to him, and that the regards of Fannius grew .cold, he 
thought of new laws which might fecure the people in his 
ihterefl. Such.were thofe for fending colonies to Terentijni 
artd Capua, and for granting the Latins all the rights and 
pfivilcgcs of ciiizens.'of Rome. The fenate now appre- 
liending that his power would foon become entirely uncon- 
troulable, tool: a new and unheard-of method to draw ih& 
people from him, by gratifying them in ev.ery tiling, h^w-;^ 
ever contrary to the true" intereils of the ftate. 

Airnng the colleagues . of Caius Gracchus, there was ^ 
one named LiviurDrufus ; a man who in birth aad educ^- ' 
" * 4 " lion 
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tion was not behind any of the Romans, and who irt point 
of eloquence and wealth might vie with the greateft and 
mod powerful men of his time. To him the nobility ap- 
plied ; exhorting him to fet himfelf up againft Caius, and 
join them in oppofmg him ; not in the way of force, or ia 
any thing that might offend the commons, but in diredl- 
ing all his meafures to pleafe them, and gt anting them 
things, which it would have been an honour to refufe at 
the hazard of their utmoft rcfentment. 

Drufus agreed to lift in the fervice of the fenate, and to 
apply all the power of his office to their views. He there- 
fore propofed laws, which had nothing in them either 
honourable or advantageous to the community. Hisfole 
view was to outdo Caius In flattering and pleafiog the mul- 
titude, and for this purpofe he contended with him, like 
a comedian upon a ftage. Thus the fenate plainly dif- 
covered, that it was not (o much the meafures of Caius, as 
the man they were offended with, and that they were re- 
folved to take every method to humble or deflroy him. 
For when he procured a decree for fending out two colonies 
only, which were to confift of fome of the moil dcferving 
citizens, they accufed him of ingratiating himfelf by undue 
methods with the plebeians. But when Drufus fent out 
twelve, and.fele^ed three hundred of the meaneft of the 
people for each, they patronized the whole fcheme. When 
Caius divided the public lands among the poor citizens, 
on condition that they (hould pay a fmall rent into the 
treafary, they inveighed againft him as a flatterer of the 
populace ; but Drufus had their praife for discharging the 
lands even of that acknowledgment. Caius procured the 
Latins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the 
patricians were offended ; Drufus, on the contrary, was 
fupported by them in a law, for exempting the Latin fol- 
dier£ from being flogged, though upon fervice, for any 
mifdemeanor. Mean time Drufus aflTerted, in all his 
fpeeches, that the fenate, in their great regard for the com- 
mons, put him upon propofing fuch advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manoeuvres ; for by 
thefe arts the people became better afFcded to the fenate. 
Before, they had fufpeded and hated the leaders of that 
body ; but Drufus appeafed their refentment, and removed 
their averfion, by afliuring them, that the patricians were 
the ErA movers of all thefe popular laws. 

What contributed moft to fatisfy the people as to the 
finceriiy of his regard, and the purity of his \wUv\Uov\^, 

C 2 ^^,% 
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was» that Drufus, in all his edi6bs» appeared not to hsLve 
the lea ft view to his own intereft. For he employed others 
ascommiflioners for planting the new colonies ; and if there 
was an affair of money, he would have no concern with it 
himfelf ; whereas Caius chofe to prefide in the greateft and 
mod important matters of that kind Rubrius, one of his 
colleagues, having procured an order for rebuilding and 
colonizing Carthage, which had been deftroyed by Scipio^ 
it fell to the lot of Caius to execute that commiflion, and 
in purfuance thereof he failed to Africa. Drufus took ad- 
vantage of his abfence to gain more ground upon him, and 
to cftablifli himfelf 4n the favour of the people. To lay 
an information -againfi; Fulvius he thought-would be very 
conducivejto this end. 

Fulviua was a pariicular- friend of Cams, and his affiftant 
in the drftribution of the lands. At the fame time he 
was a fadlious man, and known to be upon ill terms with 
the fenatc. * Others, befide the patricians, fufpeded him 
of raiiing commotions among the allies, and of privately 
exciting the Italians to a revolt. Thefe things, indeed, 
were faid without evidence or proof; but Fulvi us -himfelf 
gave ftrength to the report by his un peaceable and unfa* 
lutary condud. Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for 
his (hare of the diflike, and this was one of the principal 
things that brought on his ruin. 

fieiides, when Scipio Africanus died without any pre- 
vious ficknefs. and (as we have 9bferved in his life) there 
appeared marks of violence upon his body, moft people laid 
it to the charge of i*'ulvius, who was his avowed enemy « 
and had that very day abufed him from the rofirum. Nor 
was Caius himfelf unfufpedted. Yet fo execrable a crime 
as this, committed againft the firft and greateft man' in 
Rome, efcaped with impunity; nay, it was not even in- 
quired into. .For the pepple prevented any cognizance of 
•' it from being taken, out of fear for Caius, left upon a ftri^ 
inquifition he.ftiould be found acceftary to the nnirder; 
But this happened fome time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the rc-eftablifh-* 
ment of Carthage, the name of which he changed lojtmo' 
nia^^ he was interrupted by feveral inaufpicions omens. 
The ftafF of the firft ftandard was broken, between the 
violent efforts of the wind to tear it away> and thoie of the 

enfign • 
* Quam Juno fertur terns magis omnibus vtnam 
Po/lhabitA colQiffc faroo.- ■ ■ '^i^^ii- 
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etifign to hold it. Another ftorm of wind blew the facrificcs 
from the altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
Oat for the city; and the wolves came and feized the marks 
fhemfelves, and carried them to a great diftance. Caius^ 
however, brought every thing under good regulatidns ia 
the fpace of feventy days, andthen returned to Rome, where 
he underftood that Fulvius was hard preyed by Drufus, and 
aEairs demanded his prefence. For, Lucius Opimius*, 
who was of the patrician party, and very powerful in the 
fenate, had lately been unfuccef^ful in his application for 
the confulfhip^ through the oppofidon of Caius, and his 
fupport of Kannius; bar now his interefl was greatly 
firengtheired« and it was thought he would be choien the 
following year* It was expsdted too, that the confuKhip 
would enable him to ruin Caius, whofe interell was already 
iH>oh the decline. • Indeed, by this time the people were 
cloyed with indulgence ; becaufe there were many befide 
Caios, who flattered. them in all the meafures' of admini- 
firation, and the fenate faw them do it with pleaiiire. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings fronvthePaiatine 
mount, to the neighbourhood of they^i^/Tr: In which he had 
a view to popularity ; for many of the meaneft and moil 
indigent of the commonalty dwelt there«r. After this, he 
ixropofed the refl of his laws, in order to their being ratified 
by the fuiFrages of the people. As the populace came to 
him from all quarters, the fenate pcrfuaded the conful 
Eannius to command all peribns to depart the city who 
wcFe not Romans by birth. . Upon this ilrange and unufual 
proclamation, that none of the allies or friends of the re- 
public fhould remain in Rome, or, though citizens, be 
permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, publilhed articles of 
impeachment againfl the conful, and at the fame time de- 
clared, he would protedl'the allies, if they would J^ay . He 
did not, however, perform his promife. On the contrary, 
he fufiered the conful's lidors to take away a perfon before 
his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of hof- 
pitality, without giving him the leaft affilhnce : whether 
it was that he feared to (hew how much his ftrength was 
diminifhed, . or whether (as he alleged) he did not choofe 
C 3 to 

• In the printed text it is HofiiUusy but it fliould be Ofimluw ^<ix 

hfc was conful the year following vrit\ Q^ Fa\>\us Max\rc\\is, n^\\\Ocv 

was ehc year of Rome 631. PiutarcK himfeU caWs Vv\m Ofimiu^ ^ 

Unle after. Ilojimust therefore^ muft be a fa\fe readvt\ss ^^'^^ '^^- 

deed, oac oftbc manufcripts gives us O^imltti here. 
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to give his enemies occafion to have recourfe to the fwor<J> 
who only fought a pretence for it. 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his 
colleagues. The reafon was this : there was a fliew of 
gladiators to be exhibited to the people in the forum, and 
moft of the magiflrates had caufed fcaifolds to be eredled 
around the place, in order to let them out for hire. Cains 
infilled that tLey Ihould be taken down, that the poor might 
fee the exhibition without paying for it. As none of the 
proprietors regarded his orders, he waited till the night 
preceding the fhew, and then went with his own workmen, 
and demolilhed the fcaffolds. Next day the populace faw 
the place quite clear of them, and of courfe they admired 
him as a man of fuperior fpirit. But his colleagues were 
greatly offended at his violent temper and meafures. This 
feems to have been the caufe of his mifcarriage in his appli- 
cation for a third tribunefhip ; for, it feems, he had a 
majority of voices, but his colleagues are faid to have pro- 
cured a fraudulent and unjuft return. Be that as it may 
(for it was a matter of fome doubt), it is certain that he 
did not bear his difappointment with patience ; but when 
he faw his adverfarics laugh, be told them, with too much 
infolence, *• Their laugh was of the fardonic • kind, for 
" they did not perceive how much their adlions were 
*' eclipfed by his" 

After Opimius was eleded conful, he prepared to repeal 
many of Caius's laws, and to annul his ellablilhment at 
Cartilage, on purpofe to provoke him to fome aft of 
violence, and to gain an opportunity to deftroy him. He 
bcre this treatment for fome time ; but afterwards, at .the 
infligation of his friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he 
began to raife an oppofition once more againft the conful. 
Some fay, his mother on this occafion entered into the 
intrigues of the party, and having privately taken fome 
(Irangers into pay, fent them into Rome in the difguife of 
reapers ; and they afifert that thefe things are enig.matically 

hinted 

* It was not cafy to fee the propriety of this expreflion as It is 
ufed hrre. The fardcnic laugh was an involun'-ary difttntlon of 
the mufcles of the mouth, occafioned by a poifonous plant ; and pcr- 
fons that died of this poift n had a fmilc on their countenances. Hence. 
it came to fignify forced or affefted laughter j but why the laughter of 
Gracchus's opponents (hould Jbe called forced or (ardonic, becaufcthcy- 
did not perceive his fupericrity, it does not appear. It might more pro- 
perly have been called affedted if they did perceive It. Indeed, if every 
fpecics c/urirearonabie laughing maybe called fardoniC} itwiUdo (lUL 
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hinted at in her letters to her fon. Bat others fay^ Cornelia 
was much difpleafed at thefe meafures. 

When the day came, on which Opimius was to get thofe 
laws repealed, both partiea early in the morning pofted 
themfel ves in the capitol ; and after the conful had facrificc»d , 
Qjintas Antyllius, one of his liters, who was carrying 
out the entrails of the vidlims, faid to Fulvius and his 
friends, " Stand oiF> ye fadious citizens, and make way 
•• for hone/l men.'* Some add, that, along with this 
fcurrilous language, he ftretched his naked arm tovards 
them in a form that exprefled the utmoll contempt. They 
immediately killed Antyllius with long ftyles, faid to have 
been made for fuch a purpofe. 

The people were much chagrined at this adl of violenopf. 
As for the two chiefs, they made very different refledlions 
upon the event. Caius was concerned at it, and reproached 
his partizans with having given their enemies the handte 
they long had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity, and excited the people to revenge. But for the 
preA:fit they were parted by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the conful aiTembled the 
fenate, and while he was addreffing ihem within, others 
expofed the corpfe of Antyllius naked on a bier without, 
and, as it had been previoufly concerted, carried it through 
the /brum to the fenate- houfe, making loud acclamations 
all the way. Opimius knew the whole tarce, but pretended 
to be much furprifed. The fenate went out, and planting 
themfelves about the corpfe, exprefled their grief and in- 
dignation, as if fome dreadful misfortune had befallen 
them. This fcene, however, excited only hatred and de- 
teftation in the breads of the people, who cojld not but 
remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Gracchus 
in the capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river; and yet now, when Antyllius, a vile ferjeant, 
who poffibly did not deferve quite fo fevere a puniihment, 
but by his impertinence had brought upon himfelf— v/heri 
fuch a hireling lay expofed in the forum, the fenate of 
Rome flood weeping about him, and then attended the 
wretch to his funeral ; with no other view than to procure 
the death of the only remaining protedlor of the people. 

On their return to the houfe, they charged Opimius the*' 
*ccnfal, by a formal decree, to take every poflible method 
* forthe prefcrvation of the commonwealth, and the deftruc- 
tion of the tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to 
C 4 2^Tis\ 
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arms^ and each of the knights to attend with two fervants 
well, armed the next morning. Fulvias, on the other hand* 
prepared himfelf, and drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from, the /or urn* ftood a long time 
looking upon his father's flatue, and after having given 
vent to his forrow in fome fighs and tears, retired without 
uttering a word. Many of the plebeians, who faw this, ' 
were moved with compaffion ; and declaring they (hould be 
the moft daftar^fy of beings, if they abandoned fuch a mait 
to his enemies, repaired to his houfe to guard him, and 
pafled the nigjit before his door. This they did in a verf 
different mantter from the people who attended Futvius on 
the fame occafton. Thefe paiTed their time in noife and 
riot, in caroufing and empty threats ; Fulvius liimfelf being 
the firfl man that was intoxicated, and giving into many 
ejipreffions and anions unfuiiable to his years. But thofe 
about Caius were filent, as in a time of public calamity ; 
and, with a thoughtful regard to what was yet to come^ 
they kept watch and took reil by turns. 

Fulvius flept fo found after his wine, that it was with 
difficulty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and 
his company armed themfelves with the Gallic fpoils which 
he had brought off in his confulfhip, upon his conquering 
that people ; and thus accoutred they fallied out, with loud 
menaces, to feize the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he 
would not arm, but went out in his gown, as if he had been 

foing upon bufinefs in the forum ; only he had a fm/ill 
agger under it. 
At the gate, his wife threw herfelf at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of her fon with the other* 
Ihe thus exprefled herfelf : — '* You do not now leave me, 
*< my dear Caius, as formerly to go tothe roftra^ in cap^- 
*' city of tribune o^ lawgiver, nor do I fend you out 
•^ to a glorious war, where, if the common lot fell to yonr 
" fhane, my diilrefs might at lead have the confolation of 
*' honour. You expofe yourfelf to the murderers of 
** Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man (hould go, who 
•' had rather fuffer than commit any violence ; but it is 
•* throwing away your life without any advantage to the 
•' community. Faction reigns ; ourage and the mord arc 
«« the only meafures of juflice. Had your brother fallen 
^* before Numantia, the truce would have redored us hi# 
" body ; but now perhaps I (hall have to go a fuppliant to 
*' fome rivet or the fea, to be (hewn wlwtt -jo^ ttiftaMy:^ 
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*' may be found. For what confidence can we have either 
*' in the laws or in the gods after the afTadlnation of. 
«• Tiberius ?'* 

When Licinia had poured out thefe lamentations, Caius 
difengaged himfelf as quietly as he could from her arms, 
and walked on with his friends in deep filencc She catched 
at his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay 
a long time fpeechlefs. At lali her fervants feeing her in 
that conditiqg, took her up, and carried her to her brother 
Craflus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was a^emb'ed, li({ened to 
the advice of Caius; and fent his younger fon into the 
forum, equipped like an herald*. He was a youth of 
mod engaging appearance, and he approached with great 
modefty and tears in his eyes, to. propofe terms of accom- 
modation to the conful and the fenate. Many were dif- 
pofed to hearken to the . propofal ; but Opimius faid, 
•* The criminals ought not to treat by heralds, but come 
** in perfon.to make, their, fubmiffion to the fenate, and 
'* furrender therofelves to juflice, before they interceded 
** for mercy..'* "' At the fame time, he bade the yoimg man 
return with an account that thefe conditions were complied 
with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of ojpinion that they ihouldgoand endeavour 
to reconcile themTclves to the fenate. .But at none of the reft 
acceded to that opinion, Fulvius fent .his fon again with 
proportions much the fame. Opimius, .who was in hade 
to oeeia hoililities, immediately took the young man into 
cuftody, and :Ti>arched again ft Fulvius with, a numerous 
body of infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The 
latter galled their adverfaries much, and put them in fuch 
confufion that they took to Right. Fulvius hid himfelf in 
an old neglected bath, where he was foon found and put to 
the fword, together with his eldeft fon. Caius was not 
feen to lift his hand in the fray. On the contrary, he ex- 
prefled the greateft uneafinefs. at their coming to fuch ex- 
tremities, and retired into the temple of Diana. There he 
would have defpatched himfelf, but was hindered by Pom- 
ponias and Licinius, the moft faithful of his friends, who 
took away his poignaid, and perfuaded him to try the al- 
ternative of flight. On this occafion he is faid to h.ave 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to 
C 5 XV^ 

* Literally f with a cacfoceus, or bfraid'i V)and in l;i band* 
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the Deity of that Temple, " That the people of Rome, 
for •* their ingratitude and bafe defertion of hin^, might 
•* be flaves for ever.*' Indeed, moil of them, on promife 
of impunity by proclamation, openly went over to the 
otiiet" party. 

The enemy purfued Caius with great eagerncfs, and 
came up with him at the wooden-bridge. His two friends 
bidding him go forward, planted themfelves before it, and 
fufFered no man to pafs till they were overpowered and 
flain. One of his fervants, named Philocrates, accom- 
panied Caius in his flight. All encouraged him to make 
the beft of his way, as they do a runner in the lifts, but 
not one affifted him, or offered him a horfe, though he de- 
fired it, for they faw the enemy now almoft npon him •. 
He got, however, a little before them into a grove facred 
to the furies f , and there clofed the fcene ; Philocrates firil 
defpatched him, and afterwards himfelf. Some, indeed, 
fay, that they both came alive into the enemy's hands, and 
that the flave clung fo dofe to his matter, that they could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. 
We are told alfo, that after a perfon, whofe name is not 
mentioned, had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing 
away his prize, Septimuleius, one of t Opimius's friends, 
took it from him : for at the beginning of the adlion, the 
weight in gold had been offered by proclamation either for 
his head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimuleius carried it 
to Opimius upon the point of a pike ; and when put in the 
fcales,it was found to weigh feventeen pounds eight ounces. 
For Septimuleius had added fraud to his other villanies ; 
he had taken out the brain, and filled the cavity with 
molten lead. Thofe who brought in the head of Fulvius, 
being perfons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the reft of the 
flain, who were no fewer than three thoufand, were thrown 
into the river. Their goods were confifcated and fold, and 
their wives forbidden to go into mjurning. Licinia was, 

moreover, 

* Aurellus VI£lor mentions !wo of Calus's fncnc's who ftopped 
the puifult of the enemy j Pomponlus, at the Peru Trigemma^ and 
l.aetoriua, at the Pons >Jub!i ius. 

f This grove was called Luius Furirta^ and was near the P.tis 
SSublicius, The goddtfs had a high prieft called Flamln Futinaih^ and 
km\u:i\ facrifices. Verro de Ling. 1. v. 
/ PL'ny and Valerius .Maxiraus fay, be wa^ an itxut^atc acquaint- 
ance c?/ C7AacchK5*5. 
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inoreover, deprived of her dowry. The mod favage cruelty 
was exercifed upon the younger fon of Fulvius, who had 
never borne arms againll them, nor appeared among the 
combatants, but was imprifoned when he cwne with pro- 
pofals of peace,, and put to death after the battle. But 
neither this, nor any other inftance of defpotifm, fo fenfibly 
touched the people, as Opimius's building a temple to 
Con cor d . For by that he appeared to claim honour for 
what he had done, and in fome fort to triumph in the de- 
ilrudlion of fo many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the 
night, wrote this Hne under the infcription on the temple, 

Madncfs and Difcord rear the fane of Concord. 

Opimius was the firll Conful who ufurped the power of a 
dictator, and condemned three thoufahd citizens without 
any form of juftice, bcfide Caius Gracchus and Fulvius 
Flaccus ; though one of them had been honoured with the 
confulfhip and a^triumph, and the Other, both, in virtue and 
reputation was fuperior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough tofufFer himfelf to be corrupted 
with money. . Going afterwards ambaiTador to Jagurtha 
the Numidian, he took a bribe; and being called to ac- 
count for it at his return, in a judicial way, he had the 
mortification to grow old with that infamy upon him. At 
the fame time, he was hated and execrated by the commons, 
who through his means had been reduced to an abjedl con- 
dition. In a little time thofe commons (liewed how deeply^ 
they regretted the Gracchi. They ereded their ftatues 
in one of the moft public parts of the city; they confccrated 
the places where they were killed, and offered to them all 
firll-fruits according to the feafon of the year. Nay, many 
offered daily facrifices, and paid their devotions there, as 
in the temples of the gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all thefe misfortunes 
with a noble magnanimity, and to have faid of the con- 
fecrated places in particular, where her fons loll their lives, 
" That they were monuments worthy of them." She took 
op her refiderce at Mifenum, and made no alteration in 
her manner of living. As (he had many friends, her table 
was always open for the purpofes of hofpitaliry. Greeks 
and other men of letters fhe had alNvays with her, and all 
the kings in alliance with Rome expreffed their regard by 
fending htr prefent5, and receiving the Ukc c\v\\\U'i^ vcv 
returij. She made herftlf very agrceuble ioWt '^v\'i^v^^ci^j 
C 6 ^ccy^AtvUv.^ 
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acquainting them mth many particulars of her father 
Africanus, and of his manner of living. But what they 
moft admired in ber^ was^ that (he coald fpeak of her fens 
without a iigh or a tear^ and recount their aflions and fnf- 
fcrings, as if (he had been giving a narrative of fome an- 
cient heroes. Some> therefore, imagined, that age and 
the greatnefs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her 
underftanding and fenfibility. But thofe who were of that 
opinion feem rather to have wanted underftanding them- 
felves ; fince they knew not how much a noble mind may, 
by a liberal education, be enabled to fupport itfelf againd 
diflrefs ; and that though in the purfuitof refiitude. Fortune 
may often defeat the purpofcs of Virtue, yet Virtue 
in bearing afflidlion can never lofe her prerogative*. 



AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

COMPAKXD WITH 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

JL HUS we have given the hiftory of thefe great men 
feverally, and it remains that we take a view of them 
in comparifon with each other. Tliofe who hated the 
Gracchi, and endeavoured the moft to difparage tbem» 
sever durft deny, that of all the Romans of their time 
nature had difpofed them moft happily to virtue,, or that 
this difpoiition was cultivated by the mod excellent educa« 
tion. But nature appears to have done dill more for Agis 
and Cleomenes ; for though they not only wanted the ad- 
vantages of education, but were trained to fuch manners 

and 

The learned Du Soul here propofes to read fvT^ccrrofjLsm^ indead of 
^v^arrofjLEvohq, and kockcc for x«X«. There are, indeed, fome manu- 
fcript authorities for thofe readings, and the palTage is capable of a 
good fenfe if we accept them, viz. jind that though Virtut in ftrlving to 
avoid offliclion may be often overborm hy Fortune^ &c. But we think the 
cootrait fufficicnily prefervcd without altering the printed text. The 
j^arned annotator will have ^t/XtfTTo/xat here to fignify wVo j and that 
is certainly often the figniflcation. But fometlmes it fignifics obfcrvo^ 
as appears from the following paiTage In Hefiod, r,^otT» i' fx A»«i« 

Bsp TTipVXuyfJEfOq* 
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mod cuftoms as had corropted many before them ; yet they 
became examples of temperance and {bbriety. 

Befidesy the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome was in 
her greatefl glory ; a time that was diflinguifhed by a vir- 
tuoas emalation ; and of coarfe they mull have had a na- 
tural averfion to give ap the inheritance of virtue which 
they had received from their anceftors. Whereas Agis and 
Cleomenes had parents of very different principles, and 
found their country in a very difeafed and unhappy (late ; 
and yet thefe things did not in the leail abate their ardour 
in the porfuits of honour. 

We have a flrong proof of the difinterefted view« of the 
Gracchiy. and their averfion to avarice, in their keeping 
themfelves clear of all iniquitous pradlices in the whole 
courfe of their adminiilrationk But Agis might even have 
refented it, if any one had commended him for not touching 
the property of others, iince he diflributed. his whole fub- 
ilance among the citia&ens of Sparta, which > befide other 
coniiderable articles, confided of fix hundred talents in 
money. What a crime then muil unjufl gain have appeared 
to him, who thought it nothing lefs than avarice^ to pofTefs 
more than others, though by the fairefl title i 

If we confider them with refped to the hardinefs of their 
enterprifes, and the new regulations they wanted to efla- 
bliih, we fhall find the two Grecians greatly fuperior. 
One of the two Romans applied himfelf principally to 
making roads and colonizing towns. The boldefl attempt 
of Tiberius was the diilribution of the public lands ; and 
Caius did nothing more extraordinary than the joining an 
equal number of the equedrian order in commiffion with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into 
the fyflem of their commonwealth, were of a different na- 
ture. They faw that a fmall and partial amendment was no 
better, as Plato exprefTes it, than the cutting off one of 
the Hydra's heads • ; and therefore they introduced a 
change that might remove all the didempers of the con- 
ilitution at once. Perhaps we may exprefs ourfelves with 
more propriety, if we fay, that, by removing the change* 
that had caufed all their misfortunes, they brought Sparta 
back to its tirfl principles. 

Poflibly it may not be amifs to add, that the meafures 
the Gracchi adopted, were offenfive to the greaced men in 

Rome ; 

f In the fourth book of the comtaoTVNVt^t^ 
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Rome* ; whereas, all that Agis meditated* and Cleomenes 
brought to bear> had tiie belt aod mod refpedable autho- 
rities to Aipport it, I mean the fandion either of Lycurgus 
or Apollo. 

What is flill more confiderable, by the political meafures 
of the Gracchi, Rome made rot the leaft acquiiition of 
power or territory ; whereas, through thofe of Clcomcncs, 
Greece faw the Spartans in a little time become mailers of 
- Pcloponnefus, and contending for fuperiority >\ith the mod 
powerful princes of that age : And this without any other 
view, than to deliver Greece from the incuriions of the 
Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once more under the. 
protedion of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of thefe great men, 
appears alfo to me to point out a difference in their charac- 
ters. The Gracchi fought with their fellow- citizens, and, 
being defeated, periihed in their flight. Agis, on the other 
hand, fell almoft a voluntary facrifice, rather than that any 
Spartan (hculd lofe his life on his account. Cleomenes, 
when infulted and oppreffed, had recourfe to vengeance ; 
and, as circumilances did not favour him, had courage 
enough to give himfelf the fatal blow. 

Ifwe view them in another light, Agis never diilln- 
guifhed himfelf as a general ; for he was killed before he 
had any opportunity of that kind : and with the many great 
and gloricus vidlories of Cleomenes, we may compare the 
memorable exploit of Tiberius in bting the firll to fcale 
the walls of Carthage, and his faving twenty thoufand 
Romans who had no other hope of life, by the peace which 
he happily concluded with the Numantians. As for Caius, 
there were many inflances of his military talents both in 
the Numantian war, and in Sardinia. So thit the two 
brothers would probably one day have been tanked with 
the greateft generals among the Remans, had they not 
come to an uiitimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis feems to have wanted 
firmnefs and defpatch. He fuffcreJ himfelf to be impofed 
Dpou by Agcfilaus, and performed net his proriufe to the 

citizens 

* PJii^arch fC-T.s to ccnfure the Agrarian law as an irrational one, 

and as il e invention of ll:e Gracchi. Bur, in fa£i, there was an 

Agrarian l.r.v aiisong the inlVitutions of L}curgus j and the Gracchi 

were ntt ihe Aiii promoters of fuch a law annong the Ronians. 

SpurJfs. Caifjus o/Tercd a bill of the fame kind above two hunciied 

ytr^rs Uicre, wliich proved equally falui to Vvuii. 
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Citizens of making a diftribution of lands. He was^ indeed^ 
extremely young ; and, on that account, had a timidity 
which prevented the completion of thofe fchemes that had 
fo much raifed the expedation of the public. Cleomenei, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a method 10 
eFe^uate the changes he had refolded on in the police of 
Sparta. It was an afl of injuftice to put the ephori 10 death, 
whom he might either have brought over to his party by 
force, becaufe he was fuperior in arras, or elfehavebanilhed, 
as he did many others. For, to have recourfe to the knife, 
except in cafes of extreme neceffity, indicates neither the 
good phyHcian, nor the able flatefinan, but unfkilfulnefs 
in both. Befides, in politics, that ignorance is always 
attended with injuftice and cruelty. But neither of the 
Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped his hands in the 
blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked, did not repel force with force ; and, though none 
behaved with greater courage and vigour than ha in other 
wars, none was fo (low to lift up his hand againll a fellow- 
citizen. He went out unarmed to a fcene of fury and 
fcdition ; when the fight began, he retired ; and, through 
the whole, appeared more ^licitous to avoid the doing of 
harm, than the receiving it. The flight, therefore, of the 
Gracchi mull not be confidered as an a6l of cowardice, but 
patriotic difcretion. For they were under a neceffity either 
of taking the method they did, or of fighting in their own 
defence if they flayed. 

The ftrongeft charge againft Tiberius is, that he depofed 
his colleague, and fued for a fecond tribuncfliip. Caius 
was blamed for the death of Antyllius ; but againfl all 
reaibn and juflice ; for the fadt was committed without his 
approbation, and he looked upon it as a mofl unhappy 
circumftance. On the other hand, Cleomenes, not to 
mention any more, his deftroying the ephori, took an un- 
conflitutional ftep in cnfranchifing all the flaves ; and, in 
reality, he reigned alone, though, to fave appearances, he 
took in his brotherfuclidas as a partner in the throne, who 
was not of the other family that claimed a right to give one 
of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who was of that fa- 
mily, and had as much right to the throne, he perfuaded 
to return from Mefl"ene. In confequence of this he was 
afl*affinated ; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juftly ceuCui^d 2l^ \\v^ 
caufe of ir. Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he ipvel^^^^^ ^^ 
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take -as his pattern, freely farrendered to his nephew Cha- 
rilaas> the kinedom committed to his charge ; and that he 
might not be blamed in cafe of his untimely death, he went 
abroad and wandered a long time in foreign countries ; 
nor did he return till Charilaus had a Ton to fucceed him 
in the throne. It is true, Greece had not produced any 
other man who can be compared to Lycurgus. . 

We have (hewn that Cleomenes, in the courfe of his go- 
vernment, brought in greater innovations, and committed • 
more violent afts of injullice. And thofe that are inclined -. 
to cenfare the perfons of whom we are writing, reprefent . 
Cleomenes as, from the firfl, of a tyrannical dlfpofitioni . 
and a lover of war. The Gracchi they accufe of immoderate 
ambition, malignity itfelf not being able to find any other 
flaw in them. At the fame time they acknowledge, that . 
thofe^ tribunes might poflibly be carried beyond the didates 
of their native difpofition by angtrr, and the heac of con- 
tentionj which, like fo many hurricanes, drove them at lail 
upon fome extremes in their adminiHrarion. What could 
be more juil or meritorious than their £ril defign, to which 
they would have adhered, had not-^he rich and great, by 
the violent methods they took .to abrogate their law, in- 
volved them both in thofe fatal quarrels ; the one to defend ^ 
himfelf, and the other to revenge his brother, who wa< 
taken off without any form of Jaw or juilice ? 

From thefe obfervations, you may eafily perceive the 
difference between them; and, if you required me to 
characterize each of them fingly, I ihould fay that the 
palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius ; young Agis had the 
fewefl faults ; and Caius, in point of courage and fpirit of 
enterprife, was little inferior to Cleomenes. 
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HO EVER it was, my Soffius, that wrote the 
encomium upon Alcibiades for his vidory in the cha- 
riot-race at the Olympic games ;.. whether Euripides, 
(which is the common opinion) or fome otlkr,»he aflerts, 
that '* The £rft requiiite to happiness, is, that a man be 
** bom in a famous city.** But, as to real haprpihcfs, 
which contiils principally in the difpoiition and. habit of 
the mind» for my part, L think it would make no difference 
though a man (houldbeborn in an inconfiderable town, 
or of a mother who had no advantages either of iize or 
beauty : for it is ridiculous to fuppofe that J^ulis, a fmalt 
town, in the ifle of Ceos> which is itfelf not great, and 
^gina, which an Athenian *^ wantedio have taken away, 
** as an eye- fore to the Pyraeus," (hould give birth to good 
poets and players*, and not be abJe to produce a man who 
might attain the virtues of }u(lice» of contentment, and of 
magnanimity.. Indeed» thofe arts, which are to gain the 
mafter of them confiderable profit or honour, may probably 
not fiouriih in mean and infignificant towns. But virtue, 
like aflrong and hardy plant, willtake root in any place,, 
where it can find, an ingenuous nature, and a mind that 
has no averiion to labour and difcipline. Therefore^ if 
our fentiments or conduct fall fhort of (he point they ought 
to reach, we muft' not impute it to the obfcurity of the 
place where we were born, but to our little felves. 

Thefe refledUons, however, extend not to an author, 
who would write a hiflory of events which happened in a 
foreign country, and cannot be come at in his own. As 
he has his materials to colled from a variety of books dif- 
perfed in different libraries, his Eril care fhould be to take 
aphis reildence in fome populous town which has an ambi- 
tion for literature. There he will meet with many curious 
and valuable books ; and the particulars that are wanting 
m writers, he may, upon inquiry, be iuppUed with by 
thole who have laid them up in the faithful repofitory of 
memory. This will prevent his workfrom bein^; defedive 
in any material point. As to myfelf, I live in a little town, 

and 

* The poet Simonides wat of Ccos | and PoIu« th^ adQt ^k^i.^ ^C 
iSpna. 
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and I choofe to live there, left it fliould become flill iefar. 
When I was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not 
leifure to iludy tHe Latin tongue, on account of the public 
commiflions with which I was charged, and the number of 
people that came to be inftruded by me in philofophy. 
It was not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I began 
to read the Roman authors. The procefs may feem ftrange'; 
and yet it is very true. J t3id not fo much gain the know- 
ledge of things by the words, as words by the knowledge I 
had of things. I fhall only add, that, to attain fuch a fkill 
in the language, as to be mafter of the beauty and fluency 
of its exprelTions, with its figures, its barmen v, and all the 
other graces of its ftru6lure, would indeed oe an elegant 
and agreeable accompliOiment. But the pra£lice and pains 
it requires, are more than I have time for, and I muil leave 
the ambition to excel in that walk to younger men. 
Jn this book, which is the fifth of cur parallels, we in- 
. tend to give the lives of Demollhenes and Cicero, and 
from their aftfons and political condud, we (hall coWeft 
and compare their manners and difpofition ; but, for the 
reafon already afligned, we (hall not pretend to examine 
their orations, or to determine which of them was the more . 
agreeablfr fpeaker. For, as Ion fays. 

What's the gay dolpliin when he quits the waves, . 
And bounds upon the Chore ? 

Cacilius *, a writer at all times much too prefumptuous, . 
paid little regard to that maxim of the poet's, when he fo 
boldly attempted a comparifon between Demofthenes and 
Cicero. Bat-perhaps the precept, Knonju ioyjelf^ would not 
be confidered as divine, if every roan could eafily reduce 
it to pradicc. 

It feems to me that Demofthencs and Cicero were ori- 
ginally formed by nature in the fame mould, fo great is the 
refemblance in their difpofition. . The fame ambition, the 
fame love of liberty, appears in their whole adrainiftration, 
and the fame timidity amidft wars and dangers. Nor did 
they lefs refemble each other in their fortunes. For I think 
it is impoffible to find two other orators, who raifed them- 
felvcs from obfcure beginnings to fuch authority and power; 
who both oppofed kings and tyrants ; who both loll their 

daughters ; 

* CxcUlus was a celebrated rheioncvan, ^^o \Wtd m the time 
ofAuguiius. He wrote a trcaiife on the Ub\\ro«^ vVCid\\^vivv:\x- 
gioned by Longinui, 
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daaghters ; were baniflied their country, and returned with 
honour ; were forced to fly again ; were taken by their 
enemies, and at lad expired the fame hour with the liber- 
ties of their country. . So that, if nature and fortune, like 
two artificers, were to defcend upon the fcene, and difpute 
about their work, it would be difficult to decide whether 
the former had produced a greater refemblance in their 
difpofitions, or the latter in the circumdances of their 
lives. We ftiall begin with the more ancient. 

Demofthenes, the father of Demofthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he 
was called tht /word cutler ^ becaufe he employed a great 
number of (laves in that bufinefs. As to what iEfchines 
the orator relates concerning his mother *, that (he was the 
daughter of one Gylon f , who was forced to fly for treafon 
againil the commonwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we 
cannot take upon us to fay whether it wasdidlated by truth, 
or by falfehood and malignity. He had a large fortune 
left him by his father, who died when he was only feven 
years of age ; the whole being elHmated at little lefs than 
fifteen talents. But he was greatly wronged by his guar- 
dians, who converted part to their own ufe, and fuffered 
part to lie negleded, Nay> they were vile enough to de- 
fraud his tutors of their (alaries. This was the chief reafon 
that he had not thofe advantages of education to which his 
quality entitled him. His mother did not choofe that he 
fiiould be put to hard and laborious exercifes, on account 
of the weaknefs and delicacy of his frame; and his precep- 
tors, being ill paid, did not prefs him to attend them. 
Indeed, from the firft he was of a flender and flckly habit, 
infomuch that the boys are faid to have given him the 
contemptuous name of Batalus % for his natural defedls. 
Some fay^ Batalus was an effeminate muiician, whom An- 
tiphanes ridiculed in one of his farces ; others, that he was 
a poet, whofe verfes were of the mOil wanton and licentious 

kind. 

* In his oration agalnft Ctefiphon. 

\ Gylon was accufed of betraying to the enemy a town In Pontus 
called Nymphaeam ; upon which he fied into Scythia, where he mar- 
ried a na^ve of the country, and had two daughters by her \ one of 
whom was married to Philochares, and the other, named Cleobule, 
to Demofthenes. Her fortune was fifty m'ma \ and of this ctlaltv^x^^<i 
came DemoAhenes the orator, 

t Hefychiusgires a different explanation of the word Batalus \ V»ax 
Pluurch mud be Allowed^ though Dacicr will not hete a\lo>w \\\\tv^ X^ 
uadcr/taad the fenfe of the Greek word a& well a^ Hel^c\uu%* 
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kind. The Athenians, too> at that time> 'feem to have 
called a part of the body Bataius, which decency forbids us 
to name. We are told, that Demoflhenes had likewife Hm 
Bame ofJrgm, either on account of the favage and morofe 
turn of his behaviour ; for there is a fort of a ferpent which 
fome of the poets-call Argas* ; or elfe for the feverity of 
his expreHions, which often gave his hearers pain ; for there 
was a poet named ^^^, whofe verfes were, very keen and 
fatirical. But enough of this article. 

His ambition to i^e^k in public is faid to have taken its- 
rife on this occaiion. The orator Calliflratus was to plead 
in the caufe which the dty of Oropus f had depending ; . 
and the expedlation of the public was greatly raifed both 
by the powers of the orator, which were.then in the highell 
repute, and by the imporunce of the trial. BemoAheneft < 
hearing the governors and tutors agree among themfelves 
to attend the trial, with much importunity prevailed on his 
nafler to take him to hear the pleadings. The mailer 
having fome acquaintance with the officers who opened the 
court, got his young pupil a feat where he could hear the 
orators without being feen. Callidratus had great fuccefs, 
and his abilities were extremely admired. Demoflhenes 
was fired with a fpirit of emulation. When he faw with . 
what diflindlion the orator was conducted home, and comf - 
plimented by the people, he. was ilruck flill more with the ^ 
power of that commanding eloqpence, which could carry 
all before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to 
the other ftudies and exercifes in which boys are engaged, 
and applied himfelf with great aOiduicy to declaiming, in 
hopes of being one day numbered among the orators* 
Ifseus was the man he made u(e of as his preceptor in elo* 
qnence, though Ifociates then taught it ; whether it was 
that the lofs of his father incapacitated him to pay the fum 
of t&nmift0 X, which . was that rhetorician's ufual price, or 

whether 

* Hippocrates too mentions a ferpent of thst name. 
f Oropus was a town on the banks of the Euripus, on the fnon* 
tiers of Attica. The Thebans, though they had been relieved in 
their diftrefs by Chabrias and the Athenians, forgot ihcir former 
fervices, and took Oropus from them. Chabria* was fufped^cd of 
treachery, and Calliftracus, the orator, was retained to plead againlt 
him. Demoflhenes m'entions. this in his oration againfl Phidiau 
At the time of this trial, he was about fixceen. 
/ This coaid/not be the reafon, If what \« tecoxd^ vcv the life o£ 
Jfxus be truct that he was retained as tuxoi \o IXoxno^^x^^ ^x ^^»^ 
price of a hundred mna^. 
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wlietlier he preferred the keen and fubde maimer of Ifseus^ 
as more fie for pablic afe. 

Hermippus fays he met with an account in certain ano- 
nymous memoirs, that Demoflhenes likewife fludied un- 
der Plato •/and received great affiftance from him in pre- 
paring to fpeak in public. He adds, that Cteiibius ufed 
to fay, that Demofthenes was privately fuppKed^ by Cal- 
lias the Syracufan, and Tome others, with the fyftems of 
rhetoric taught by liberates and Alcidamus, and made his 
advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians 
to account at law, and wrote orations again ft them. As 
they found many methods of chicane and delay, he had 
great opportunity, as Thucydidesiays, to exercife his talent 
for the barf. It was not without much pains and fome 
rifk that he gained his caufe ; and« at laft, it was but 
a very fmall part of his patrimony that he could recover* 
By this means, however, he acquired .a proper afTurance, 
and. fome experience-; and, having tafted the honour and 
power that go in the train of eloquence, he attempted to 
^eak in the public debates, and take a (hare in the ad- 
miniilration. As it is faid of Laomedon the Orchomenian, 
that, by the advice of his phyficians, in fome diforder of 
the fpleeo, he applied himfel^f to running, and continued 
it ccnftantly a great length of way, till he had gained fuch 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at 
the public games, and diftinguifhed himfelf in the long 
courfe : So it happened to Demofthenes, that he fird ap- 
peared at the bar for the recovery of his own fortune, which 
Jiad been fo much embezzled ; and having acquired in that 

caufe 

• This 18 confirmee! by Cicero In his Brutus. Leil'ravije Platonem 
JiuJhfe^ audrvtfi etiam Demofikenes iicitur : Idqtie epparet tx genere et 
grandltate vtrtorum. Again in his book de^OraUre : Sluod idem de De^ 
moftbeneexjpimari^te^, cujus ex epifiolis intelligi Iketquatn frequem fuerit 
Flatonis auditor. It is polfible that Cicero in this place allitdes to that 
letter of D«mo(\hencs addrefled to Heracliodoras, in which he thus 
fpeaks of Plato's philofophy. " Since you have efpoufed the'doflrine 
*• of Piato, .which -is fo diftant 'from avarice, from artifice, and vio- 
'* lence }— a doftrine whofe ohjeA -is the perfeQion of goodnefs and 
^ juftice ! Immortal gods:! when Once a man has adopted this doc« 
** trine, is it polTible he fhould deviate from truth, or entertain one 
*«« felfilh or ungenerous fentiment ?'* 

t He loft his father at the age of feven j and he was ten years in the 
hands of guardians. He, therefore, b:gan to plead in hU e\%hX^twtVv 
year, which, as h was only in Im own private affaiTS) nv»& tmX. Iqi» 
iliUkn bjr the taws* < 
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caufe a peifuaiive and powerful manner of fpeaking, he 
contefted the crown, as I may call it, with the other ora- 
tors befoie the general aiTembly. 

However, in his firft addrefs to the people, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for the 
violence of his manner threw him into a confufjon of pe- 
liods, and a dlftortion of his argument. Befidcs, he had 
a weaknefs and a ftammering in his voice, and a want of 
breath, which caufed fuch a diHradion in his difcourfe, 
that it v\as difficult for the audience to undcrfiand him. 
Ac lall, upon his quitting the aiTembly Eunomus the 
Thriafian, a man now cxtiemelyold, found him wandering 
in a dejefled condition in the Pirseus, and took upon him 
to fet him right. ** You," faid he, " have a manner of 
*' fpeaking very like that of Pericles ; and yet you lofe 
'* yourfelfout of mere timidity and cowardice. Yoa 
** neither bear up againil the tumults of a popular aiTem- 
*' bly, nor prepare your body by exercifc for the labour 
*' of the lojirum, but fuffer your parts to wither away in 
*' negligence and indolence.'* 

Another time, we are told, when his fpeeches had been 
ill received, and he was going home with his head covered, 
and in the greateft diflrefs, Satyrus the player, who was an 
acquaintance of his, followed, and went in with him« 
Demoflhenes lamented to him, ** That, though he was 
** the mofl laborious of all the orators, and had almofl 
** facrificed his health to that application, yet he could 
** gain no favour with the people ; i)ut drunken feamen, 
'* and other unlettered perions were heard, and kept the 
*' rcflrum, while he was entirely difregarded *." «* You 
" fay true," anfwered Satyrus ; *' but J will foon provide a 
** remedy, if youwill repeat to me fome fpeech in Euripides 
" orSophccIes." When Den^ofthenes had done, Satyrus 
pronounced the fame fpeech; and he did it with fuch 
propiiety of adipn, and fo much in character, that it ap- 
peared to the orator quite a different paflage. He now 
under flood fo well how much grace and dignity a£lion adds 
to the bell oration, that he thought it a imall matter to 
premeditate and <ompofe, though with the utmoft care, if 
the pronunciation and proprietyof gefture were notattended 
to. Upon this, he built himfelf a fubtcrrancous fludy^ 

which 

* This was tht privilege of nU democratic ftatcs. Some think, that 
b/feamcn, hcmczm Demadc5,N?holeproltff\civ\N«i%\V«xol2ivvw*NS«t* 
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whieh remained to our times. Thither he repaired ever/ 
day, to form his a£tion« and exercife his voice ; and he 
jvould often ftay there for two or three months together; 
/having one iide of his head, ihit, if he ihoulJ happen to 
be ever fo defirous of going abroad, the fliame of appearing 
iii th'it ccndiiion might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a vifit, or received one, he 
would take fomething that pafTed in converfation, fome 
bulinefs or faft that was reported to him, for a fubje<5l to 
exercife himfelf upon. As foon as he had parted from his 
friends, he Went to his ftudy, where he repeated tiic matter 
in order as it paFed, together with the arguments for and 
againll it. The fubftance of the fpeeches which he heard, 
he committed to memory, and afterwards reduced them to 
regular fentences and periods ♦, meditating a variety of 
corre^ions and new forms of expreflion, both for what 
others had faid to him, and he had addrcjQed to them. 
Hence it was concluded tjiat he was not a man of much 
genius ; and that all liis eloquence was the eifetfl of labour. 
A Urong proof of this fecmed to be, that he *fSLs feldom 
heard to fpeak any thing fxtmfore, and though the people 
often called xipon him by name, as he fat in the aiTembly, 
to fpeak to the point debated, he would not do it unlefs he 
came prepared. For this, many of the orators ridiculed 
him; andPytheas, in particular, told him, ** That all 
" his arguments fmcllcdofthelamp." Demo/lhenes re- 
torted (harply upon him, *' Yes, indeed ; but your lamp 
" and mine, my -friend, are not confcious to the fame 
*' labours.*' To others he did not pretend to deny his 
previous application, but told them, *' He neither wrote 
*' the whole of his orations, nor fpoke without fird com- 
*' mitting part to writing." He farther affirmed, " That 
'' this (hewed him a good member of a democratic Aate ; 
" for the coming prepared to the roflrwn, was a mark of • 
" rcfpeft for the people. Whereas, to be regardlefs of 
" what the people might think of a man's addrefs, Ihewed 
*' his inclination for oligarchy ; and that he had rather 
'* gaif! his point by force than by perfuafioo.** Another 
proof they give as of his want of confidence on any fudden 
occafion, is, that when he happened to be put in diforder 
b/ the tumultuary bebayioar of the people, Demades often 

rofe 

* - .•*'■" ' 

• Oiefero i^6 the faiMi as-we £nd in his eplftlcs tcf Au\c\i»* TV«^^ 
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rofe up to fupport him in an extempore addrefs ; but iie«e- 
ver did the fame for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be faid, did ^fchines call him 
an orator of the mod admirable aiTurance ? How could he 
ftand up alone and refute Python the Byzahtian*, whofe 
eloquence poured againil the Athenians like a torrent ? 
And when Lamachus the Myrrhenean f pronounced at the 
Olympic games an encomium which he had written upoa 
Philip ard Alexander ; and in which he had alTerted many 
fevcre and reproachful things again ft the Thehans and 
Olynthians, how could Demoflhenes rife up and prove, by 
a ready deduflion of fadls, the matiy beneAts for which 
Greece was indebted to the Thebans and Chalfidians, and 
the many evils '.that the flatterers of the Macedonians had 
brought upon their country ? This, too, wrought fuch a 
change in (he minds of the great audience, that the fophift« 
his antagonift, apprehending a tumult^ ilole out of the 
aiTembly. 
. Upon the whole, it appears that Demoflhenes did not 
take Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his 
adion and delivery, and his prudent rcfolution not to make 
a pradlice of fpeaking from a fudden impulfe, or on anjr 
occafion that might prefent itfelf ; being perfuaded, that it 
was to that condud h6 owed his greainefs. Yet, while he 
chofenot often to truil the fuccefs of his powers to fortune* 
he did not abfolutely neglefl the reputation which maybe 
acquired by fpeaking on a fudden occafion. And, if we 
believe Eratofthenes, Demetrius the Phalerian, and the 
comic poets, there was a great fpirit and boldnefs in his 
unpremeditated orations, than in thofe he had committed 
to writing. Eratofthenes fays, that, in his extemporaneous 

harangues, 

• This was one of the moft glorioasclrciimflances In the life 6i Dc- 
moAhcnet. The fate of his country, rn a great meafure, depended on 
his eloquence. After Flatea was \o% and Philip threatened to inarch 
againd Athens, the Athenians applied for foccours to the Boeotians. 
When the league was eflablifhed, and the troops aflTennbted at CMix. 
ronea, Philip fent ambaflfadorB to the council of Boeotia^the chief of 
whom was Pyllion, one of the ableft orators of his time. Wncn he 
had inveighed with all the powers of eloquence againft the Athenians 
and their caufe, Demofthcnes anfwered him, and carried the point 
in their favour. He was fo elevated with this viftory, that he men- 
tions it in one of his orations in almoft the fame terms that Plutarch 
has ufed here. 

t If we fuppofe this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text 

Oiduldbe akensd fpom Mjfrrbemn to MyrrlnnuJUn \ for MyrrbmA was 

a borough ofAtticst. But there was a lowii wUtdMl^tt>\«v^\^ AMSa^ 

^nd another in Lemnos, and probably LaokaicbM^^iA^^ wa ^V^^^'fe^ 
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V liaraflgu^s, he oftcm fpoke as from a fupemataralinfpulfe ; 
and Demetrius tells us, that, in an {iddrefs to the people, 
' like a-man iufpifedi he once ottered this oath in verfc. 

By earthy- by all her fountains, dreams, and floods. 

' One of the comic writers calls hini RJjupoperperethras •, and 
another, ridiceHng his frequent ufe of the antithefis, fays. 
*• As he took, fo herrctoolc." ForDeraofthencs affedled 
to ufe that expreffion. Poffibly, Antiphanes pidycd upon 
• ' that pafTage in the oration concerniag" the ifle of Halonefus, 
in which JDemofthenes advifed the Athenians <' not to take» 
*' hut to retake it from Philip f. 

It was aereed, however, on all hands, that Demades 

* excelled allthe orators, when he trutled to nature only.; 
and that his fudden efFufions Were fuperior to the laboured 
Ipeeches pfDemofthenes. • Arifto of Chios gives us the 

• followiog account of the opinion of Theophraftus concerning 
theie oraccn's. - fiein? aiked in what light he looked upon 
, Demoflhenes as an orator, he faid, ** I think him worthy 

" " of Athens V w42at of Demades, *' I think him above it.'* 
The fame philofopher relates of Polyeudlus the Sphettian, 
who was one of the principal peffons in the Athenian ad- 
miniilration at that lime, that he called ** Demofthenes the 

' *' greatefl orator, and Phocion the moft powerful fpeaker ;'* 
becaofe the latter comprifed a great deal of fenfe in a few 
words. • To the fame purpofe, we are told, that Demof- 
thcncs hrsvfelff whenever Phocion got up to oppofe him» 
ufod to fay to his friends, '* Here come^ the pruning- hook 
** of my periods." It is uncertain, indeed, whether De- 
mollhenes referred to Phocion's manner of fpeaking/or to 
his life and charader. • The latter might be the cafe, be- 
caofe he knew that a word or a nod ^om a man of fupe- 
rior charader, is more regarded than the long difcourfes 
of another. 

As for his pcrfonal defe£ls, Demetrius the Phalerian, 

gives us an account of the remedies he applied to them ; 

and he fays he had it from Demoflhenes in his old age. 

. The hefiiationand hammering of his tongue, he corredled 

by 

• A heAerdaJber ofjmall toares^ or fomething lilce it. 

•\ There is an exprefiion fomething like what Plutarch has quoted, 

about the beginning of that oration. Llbanlus fufpedts the whole 

of that oration to be fpurious ; but this raillery of the \><>tx. Qtv\i^- 

mofthenes, fecms to provQ ibat it was of his haud% 
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by prai£linng to fpeak with pebbles in his mouth ; and he. 
llrcngthened his voice by running or walking up-hill, and 
pronouncing fome paflage in an oration or a poem, during 
the difficulty of breath which that caufed. He had, more- 
over, a looking- glafs in his hcufe, before which he ufed 
to declaim, and adjufl all his motions. 

It is faid, that a man came to him one day, and defired 
him to be his advocate againft a perfon from whom he had 
fuffered by afTault. ** Not you, indeed," faid DcmoH- 
henes, " you have fufFered no fuch thing," " What !'* 
faid the man, raiiing his voice, *' have I not received 
** thofe blows?" •* Ay, now," replied Demoilhenes, 
*' you do fpeak like a perfon that has been injured." So 
much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the adion 
contribute to gain the fpeaker credit in what he affirms. 

His adlion pleafed the commonalty much ; but people 
of taile, (among whom was Demetrius the ^hj^erean) 
thought there was fomething in it low, inefejf^nt, and 
unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us, that JEnon being 
afked his opinion of the ancient orators, and thofe of that 
time, faid, ** Whoever has heard the orators of former 
•* times, muft admire the decorum and dignity with which 
*' they fpcke. Yet when we read the orations of Demof- 
•' thenes, we muft allow they have more art in the compo- 
•' fition, and greater force." It is needlefs to mention, 
that, in his written orations, there was fomething extremely 
cutting and feverc ; but, in his fudden repartees, there 
was alfb fomething of humour *. When Demades faid, 
•* Demofthencs to me ! a fow to Minerva ;" our orator 
made anfwer, *• 7'his Minerva was found the other da) 
** playing the whore in Colyttus." When a rafcai, fur-, 
named Cbakhus\, attempted tq jefl upon his late fludies 
and long watchings, he faid, ** i know my lamp offends 
•* thee. But you need not wonder, my countrymen, that 
■ V. we have fo many robberies, when we have thieves of 
** brafs, and walls only of clay." .Though more of his 
fayings might be produced, we fhall pafs ihcm over, and 
go on to feek the reft of his manners and charadler in his 
anions and political condud. 

He 

* Longinus will not allow him the Icaft excellence In matters 6f 
bamour or pleafantry. Cap. xxviii* 
t That is, Brafs. 



\ . 
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He tells us himfelf^ that he catered • upon public bu- 
finefs in the time of the Phocian war * ;:and tlie fame may 
be collected from his Philippics. Forfome of thelaftof 
them were delivered after that war was finiihed ; and the 
former relate to the immediate tranfa^ions of ic. Jt ap- 
pears alfo, that he was two and thirty years o]d> when he 
was preparing his oration againft Midias; and yet, at chat 
dme, he had attained no name or power in the admini- 
ftration. This, indeed, feems to be the reafon of his drop- 
ping the profecution for a fum of money. For, 

■ no prayer, no moving art 

E'er bent chat fierce, inexorable heart. Po?k. 

He was vindidlive in his nature, and implacable in his 
refentments. He faw it a difficult thing, and out of the 
reach of his intereft, to pull down a man fo well fupported 
on all (ides, as Midias, by wealth and friends ; and there* 
fore he lifiened to the application in his behalf. Had he 
feen any hopes or poiCbility of crufhlng his enemy, I can- 
not chink that three thoufand tlracfjtnas could have dif* 
armed his anger. 

** He had a glorious fubje6l for his political ambition, to 
defend the caufe of Greece again/l Philip. He defended 
it like a champion worthy of fuch a charge, and fooa 
gained great reputation both for eloquence and for the bold 
truths which he fpoke. He was admired in Greece, and 
courted by the king of Perfia. Nay, Philip himfelf had 
a much higher opinion of him than the other orators; and 
his enemies acknowledged that they had to contend with 
a great man. For ^Eichines and Hyperides, in their very 
accufations, give him fuch a charai^cr. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could fay that he 
was a man of no fleadinefs, who was never long pleafed 
dther with the fame perfons or things. For, on the con- 
trary. It appears, that he abode by the party and the 
meafures which he firfl adopted ; and was fo far from 
quitting them during his life, that he forfeited his life, 
rather than he would forfake them. Demades, to excufe 
the inconfiilency of his public charadler, ufed to fay, *' £ 
** may have aiferted things contrary to my former fenti- 
** mentfi> but not any thing contrary to the true interefl 
D 2 «« of 

* In the one hundred and fixth olympiad, five hundred and thirty 
three years before the Chriftian sera. DemoAhenes was then in his 
twcnty-fcventh year. 
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«* of the commonwealth." Mclanopus, who was t)f the 
oppofiic party to Calliftratus, often fuffered himfelf to be 
bought ofF, and then faid, by way of apology, to the 
people, *' It is true, the man is my enemy, but the public 
** good is an over- ruling confideration." AndNicodemus 
the McfTenian, who firft appeared ftrong in the interefl of 
Caflander, and afterwards in that of Demetrius, faid, '* He 
*' did not contradi(5t himfelf, for it was always the be ft way 
•' to liften to th» ftrong^ft." But we have nothing of that 
kind to allege againfl: Demollhenes. He was never a timc- 
.ierver either in his words or actions. The key of politics, 

. which he firft touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panstius, the philofopher, aflerts, that mod of his 
orations arc written upon this principle, that virtue is to be 
chofen for her own fake only ; that, for inltancei of the 
€r»wn, that againft AMocr&tes, thsL\ /or Jhe . immum/ies, 
and the Philippics, In all thefe orations, he does not ex- 
hort his countrymen to that which is moft agreeable, or eafy, 
cr advantageous : but points out. honour and propriety as 
the firll objedls> and leaves thefafety of the ftate as a matter 
of inferior confideraiion. So that, if, befide that noble 
ambition which animated his meafu res, and the generous 
turn of his addrefTes to the people, he had been bleft with 
the courage that war demands, and had kept his hands clean 
of bribes, he would not have been numbered with foch 
orators as Mirocles, Pplyeuftus and Hyperides, but have 
deferved to be placed in a higher fpherc.with Cimop, 
Thucydides, and Pericles. • 

Among thofe who took the reins of government, after 
YAm *, Phocion, though not of the party in:«iort eflee^, 
I mean that which feemed to favour.the Macedonians; yet, 
on account of his probity and valour, did not appear at nil 
inferior to Ephialtcs, Ariftides, and Cimon. But Dcmof- 
thenes had neither the courage that could be trufted in the 

. £eld, nor was he (as Demetrius exprefTes it fufficiently 

. . fortified 



• Tfi;y 7»v yi.tr cctjrov, ieems as if It would do, with the little para- 

. -phrafewe havegiyen it; for Phocion did certainly hold the reinsof 

government when Demofthcnes vva»no more. At the fame time we 

muft obfcrve, that fomeinfl (I that the emendation of Wolfiu3,Tci;)'ytf» 

. xar' auT«y, (hould take place, becaufe Phocion was cotempprary .to 

Demofthenes j and becaufe Plutarch fays afterwards, ra^ ye tca^' 
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fortified againft tht impreffions of money. Though he bore 
op againft the affaults of corruption from Philip and the 
Macedonians, yet he was talcen by ths gold of Sufa and 
Ecbatana. So that he was much better qualified to recom- 
mend, than to imitate, the virtues of our anceftors. It 
mnft be acknowledged, however, that he excelled all the 
orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life and convcr- 
fation. And we find in his orations, that he told the 
people the boldeft truths, that he oppofed their inclina- 
tions, and corredled their errors with the greateft fpirit and 
freedom. Theopompus alfo acquaints us, that, when the 
Athenians were for having him manager of a certain im- 
peachment, and infifted upon it in a tumultuary mannerj 
he would not comply, but reft: up and faid, ** My friends, 
*' 1 will be your counfellor, whether you will or no ; but 
*' a faMe accufer I will no^ be, how much foever you may 
" wifli it." His behaviour in the cafe of Aniipho, was of 
the ariftocratic cafl *. The people had acquitted him in 
the general aflembly ; and yet he carried him before the 
arecfagus; where, without regarding the oiFence it might 
give the people, he proved that he had promifed Philip to 
bani the arienal ; upon which, he was condemned by the 
couDcil, and put to death. He likewife accufed the prieftefs 
Theoris of feveral mifdemeanours ; and, among the reft, of 
her teaching the (laves many arts of impofition. Such 
crimes, he infifted, were capital; and (he was deliverccl 
over to the executioner. 

Demofthenes is faid to have writfen the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his caufe againft the 
general Timotheus, in an adlion of deb: to ihe public 
treafury ; as alfo thofe others againft Phormio and Ste- 
phanusf ; which was a juft exception againft his cbarafler. 
For he compofed the oration which Phormio had pronounced 
againft Apollodorus. This, therefore, was like furnifhing 
two enemies with weapons out of the fame iliop to fight one 
another. He Wrote fome public orations for others, before 
he had any concern in theadminiftration himfelf, namely, 
thofe againft Androtion, Timocratcs and Ariftocrates. For 
it appears that he was only twenty -feven or twenty -eight 
D 3 years 

• See his oration de Corona, 

f Dacicr gives a quite contrary fcnfe, Inftead of, againft Pbormio^ 
he Cays, for Pbormht pour Fhormhn'y though thcj Grefck u T«<; *k^% 
^r,pfxiif,ai* Probably he had a copy with a different rt?iA\ti%^ V»a\ 
Jic docs act mention it. 
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years of age when he pnblifhed thofe orations. That 
againft Ariffoghon, and that for ihc iwtmum'ties, he deliverer 
himftlf, at the requeft, as he fays, of Ctefippus the fon of 
Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was becaufe he paid 
his addrefTes to the young man'i mother. He did not^ 
however, marry her ; for his wife was a woman of Samos. 
as Demetrius the Magnefian informs as, in his account of 
perfons of the fame'name." It is uncertain, whether that 
againft -^fchines, /or betrsiying his truft as lanhajjador •, 
was ever fpoken ; though Idomencus affirms that i£fchines 
was acquitted only by thirty votes. This feems not to be 
true, at leaft fo far as may be conjedured from both their 
orations concerning the criywn^ For neither of them exprcfsly 
mentions it as a caufe that ever came ta trial. But ihls is 
a point which we fhall leave for others to decide. 

Demodhenes, througli the whole courfe of his political 
conduft, left none of the adlions of the king of Macedoa 
undifparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold on 
every opportunity to raife fufpicions againft him amang thcf 
Athenians, and to excite theirrefentment. Hence, Philip 
looked upon him as a per fon of the greateft importance ia 
Athens ; and when he went witb nine other deputies to the' 
court of that prince, after having given them all audience^ 
he anfvvered the fpeech of Demofthenes with greater care 
than the reft. As to other marks of honour and refpedl, 
Demofthenes had not an equal ftiare in them j they were 
beftowed principally upon iEfchines and Philocraies. 
They, therefore, were large in the praife of Philip on all 
occafions; and they infilled, in particular, on his elo- 
quence, his beauty, and even his being able to drink aC 
treat quantity of liquor. Demofthenes, who could not 
ear to hear him praifed, turned thefe things oft:' as trifles. 
** The firft,'* he faid, «* was the property of a fophift, 
*' the fecond of a woman, and the third of afponge; and 
•* not one of them could do any credit to a king.*' 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be cxpedled. 
but war ; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to fit 
down in tranquillity ; and; on the other, Demofthenes in- 
flamed the Athenians. In this cafe, the firft ftep the orator 

took, 

* In this oratloiiy Denioftlicnes accufcd iCfchines of n^any eapi« 
tal crimes committed in the cmbalTy on which he wiis fenttoobJige 
Philip to /wear to thear^clcs of peace. Both that oration) and the 
aafwer of iErchiiics, arc ftiU cxtanu 
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took, wias, to put the people upon fending an armament 
to Eubcea, which was brought under the yoke of Philip by- 
its petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an cd'itl, in 
purfuance of which they pafTed over to that (^ninfula, and 
drove out the Macedonians. His fecond operation was 
the fending fuccours to the Byzantians and Perinchians, 
with whom Philip was at war. He perfuaded the people 
to drop their refentment, to forget the faults which both 
thofe nations had committed in the confederate war, and 
to fend a body of troops to their aflillance. They did fo, 
and it faved them from ruin. After this, he went am- 
baffador to the ftates of Greece ; and, by his animating 
addrefs* brought them almoft all to join in the league 
againd Philip. Befide the troops of the feveral cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, into pay, and rea- 
dily contributed to the charge. Theophraftus tells us, 
that, when the allies defired their contributions might be 
fettled, Crotylus the orator anfwered, •« That war could 
" not be brought to any fet diet." 

The eyes of all Greece were now upon thcfe movements^ .• 
and all were folicitous for the event. The cities of Euboea,' 
the Achseans, the Corinthians, the Megarenfians, the 
Leucadians, the Corcyraeans, had each feverally engaged 
for themfelves againfl the Macedonians. Yet the greatefl: 
work remained for Demofthen6s to do; which was to 
bring the Thebans over to the league. Their country 
bordered npon Attica ; they had a great army on foot, and 
were then reckoned the beft foldiers in Greece. But they 
had recent obligations to Philip in the Phocion war, and 
therefore it was not eafy to draw them from him ; efpccially 
when they confidered the frequent quarrels and adts of 
boflility in which their vicinity to Athena engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elaced with his fuccefs at Amphi/Ta, 
fbrprifed Elatea, and poiTefTed himfelf of Phocis. The 
Athenians were ftrack with aftonifhment, and not one of 
them durll mount the ioftrum : No one knew what advice 
to give; but a melancholy filence reigned in the city. In 
this diflrefs Demoilhenes alone flood forth, and propofed, 
that application fhould be made to the Thebans. He like- 
wife animated the people in his ufual manner, and infpired. 
them with frefh hopes; in confequence of which, he was. 
fent ambaflador to Thebes, fome others being joined la 
commifli'jn with him, Philip tooj on his part, as "NVw^^% 
D 4 VtiJotui^ 
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iD/brms as>^fent'AmyntQ8 and Clearchus, two Macedo^ - 
nians, D^lachus the ThefTalian, andThraiid&^us the Elean*; . 
to aofwer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were not 
ignorant what way their true intereft pointed; but each of 
theni*had ihe evils of war before.' his eyes ; for their Fhocian 
wounds were ftiH frefli upon them. However, the powers 
o£ the orator, a« Theopompus tells us, rekindled thci/^ 
courage and ambition fo effectually, that all other objeds '• 
were difregarded. They loft fight of fear, of caution, of . 
every prioF attachment, and, through the force of his 
eloquence, fell with enthufiailic tranfportsinto the path of i 
honour. 

So powerful,, indeed, were the eiEorts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately fent ambaliadors to Athens toapply for 
peace ; Greece recovered her fpirits, whilft ihe flood wait- 
ing for the event ; and not only the Athenian generals, but . 
the governors of BcEotia, were ready to execute th« com-t 
mands of Demofthdnes. All' the affemblies, as well thofe 
of Thebes, as thofe of Athens, were under his direftioa: . 
he was equally beloved, equally powerful in both places; 
snd, as Theopompus (hews, it was no more than his merit ; 
claimed. But the fuperior power of fortune, which feems 
to have been working a revolution, and drawing- the li- - 
berties of Greece to a period at that time, oppofed and 
babied all the meafures that could be taken. T|)e deity ^ 
difcovered many tokens of the approaching event. Among . 
the reft, the prieftefs of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles ;. 
and an old prophecy from the Sibylline books was then .% 
much repeated. — 

Far from Thermodon'^ banks, when, /lairvM with blood, . 
Boeotia trembles o'er thecrimfon flood, 
On faglcrpinions Jet nie pierce the ll<y, , 
And fee the vanquifti'd weep, the vidtor die ! 

This Thermodon, they fay, is a fmall river inoor country: 
near Chaetonea, which falls into the Cephifus. . Atpxefcnt 

we^ 

* As tlte country of Amynt« and Clcarchus is mentioned, fo in all - 
probability was that of the^iher ambafladors who were to aft with . 
ihem. The text, as it now flands. Is AfxivTup fjuiv koh KAeap;^©* . 
MuKthipct^, A£co%oy h xan Sta-c-aTiOt xai.&fa.ffv^aiQ» ,. The xai . 
before QiO-a-aXov, Ihotild probably be taken away. As to Thnuy-.' 
ii'sus, we And in Plutarch^s moials^ that he was an £lean» 
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Vfe know no nver of that name ; but we conjedlure that the 
lismon which runs by the temple of Hercules, where 
the- Greeks encamped^ might then be called Thermodon ; 
and the batde having-filled it with blood and the bodies of 
the {Iain, it might, on that account, change its appella* 
tion. Duris, indeed, fays, that Thermodon was not a 
river, but that fome of the foldiers, as they were pitching 
their tents, and opening the trenches, found a fmall flatue, 
with an inscription, which fignified, that the perfon rcpre- 
fented was Thermodon holding a wcTunded Amazon in his- 
arms. He add^, that there was another oracle on the fub^ 
jed,.much taken notice of at that time.*-^ - 



-Fell bird of Prey, 



Wait thoa the plenteous harveft which the fword ^ 
YflU, give thee on Thermodon. . 

Bfk it is ihard to ^y what truth there is in thefe ac«' 
counts. • 

As to Demofthenes, he is faid to have had fuch con- 
fidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been fo much 
elated with the courage and fpirit of fb many brave men 
calling for the enemy ^ that he would not fu£Fer them to re- 
gard any oracles or prophecies,.- . He told them, that he 
ibipe^led the prophetefs herfelf of Philippizdng, He put 
the Thebans in mind of Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
of *Pericles, how they reckoned fuch things as mere pre- 
texes of cowardice and purfued the plan which their reafon 
had didated. . Thus far Demoilhenes acquitted himfelf 
like a man of fpirit and honour.* But in the battle, he per- 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he had fpoken • 
He quitted his poft ; ' he threw away his arms ; he fled in 
the mod infamous manner; and wainot a(hamed,as Pytheaa 
iays,*^ to 'bely the infcription which he had put upon his 
ihieldin.golden characters, TO GOOD fortunb. 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of 
his hearts committed a thoufand excelles. He drank to 
intoxication, and danced over the dead, making a kind of 
fong of the firft part of the decree which Demofthenes had 
procured, and beating time to it — Demofthenes itte Paaneaa^ 
Jh*^ Demofthenes t has decreed* But when he came to be 
fober again,. and confideredthe dangers with which he had 
lately been furrounded, he trembled to think of the pro-' 
^aioas forjce and povirer of that.orator, who had obliged 
^ J>% him 
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him to put both empire and. life on the cad of a d&y, on » 
few hours of that day *. 

The fame of Demofthenes reached the Pcrfian court ; and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them, 
tofupply him with money, and to attend to him more than 
to any other man in Greece;, bee aufe he befl: knew how to 
make a diverfion in his favour, by raifing freih troubles, 
and finding employment for the Macedonian arms nearer 
home. This Alexander afterwards difcovered by the letters 
of Demoilhenes whic^ he found at Sardis ; and the papers 
of the Perfian governors expreiling the fums which had 
been given him.„ 

When the Greeks had loft this great battle, thofe of the 
contrary fadlion attacked Demofthenes, and brought a va- 
riety of public accufations againft him. The people, how- 
ever, not only acquitted him, but treated him with the 
fame refped as before, and .called him to the helm again,' 
as a perfon whom they knew to be a well-wifher.to his 
country. So th«t, when the bones of thofe who fell at 
Chaeroeea were brought home to be interred, they pitched 
upon Demofthenes to make the funeral oration. They 
were, therefore, fo far from bearing their misfortune in a: 
mean and ungenerous manner as Theopompus, in a tragical 
ftrain, reprefents it ; that, by the great honour they did the 
counfellor, they (hewed they did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demoilhenes accordingly made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edifls, becaafe 
he confidered fortune as inaufpicious to him ; but fome-v 
times that of one friend, forfictimes that of another, till 
he recovered his fpirits upon the death of Philip. For that 
prince did not long furvive his viflory at- Chseronea ; and. 
his fate feemed to be prefignified in the lad of the verfes 
above quoted : \ 

And fee the vanquiJhM weep, the viftor die I 

Demofthenes had fecrec intelligence of the death of 
Philip ; and, in order to prepofTefs the people with hopea 
of fome gcod fuccefs to come, he entered the alTembly with' 

a gay 

♦ Demades the orator contributed to bring him to the right ufe of 
bis reafon, when he- told him with fach diAinguifhed magnanimity^ 
•* Th^t fortune had placed him in the character of AKamemnOD^ 
J« bift that he chofe to play the part of Thcrfitcs,** 
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a gay countenance, pretending he had fjen a vifiim whica 
announced fomething great for Athens. Soon after, mef- 
iengers came with an account of Philip's death. Tne 
Athenians immediately offered facrilices of acknjA'Icdg- 
ment to the gods for fo happy an event, and voted a crowa 
for Paufanius, who killed hiin. Demoillieues, on this oc- 
caiion, made his appearance in magnificent atiire, and with 
a garland on his head, though it was on!y the feventh da/ 
after his daughter's death, as iEfchines tells us, who, oti 
that account, reproaches him as an unnatural father. Buc 
he mull himfelf have been of an ungenerous and effeminate 
difjpoiltioD, if he confidered tears and lamentations as 
jnnrkdof a kind and affei^tionate parent, and condemned 
ihiAHsai who bore fuch a lofs with moderation. 

At the fame time, 1 do not pretend to fay che Athenians 
were right in crowning themfelves with flowers, or in 
i&criflcing) upon the death of a prince; who had behaved 
tf) .thcni with fo much gentlenefs and humanity in their 
misfortunes* For it was a meannefs, below contempt, to 
honour him in his life, and admit him a citizen; and yet, 
after he was fallen by the hands of another, not to keep 
their joy within any bounds, but to infult the dead, and 
£ng triumphal fongs, as if they had performed fooic extra- 
ordifiary ad of valour. . 

I commend Deroo/lhenes, indeed, for leaving the tears 
and other indances of mourning, which his domedic mif- 
fortones might claim, to the women, and going about fuch 
adions as .. he thought conducive to the wtlfare of his 
country. .For I think a man of fuch firmnefs and other 
abilicies as a ilateCman ought to have,, (hould always have 
the common concern in view, and look^upon his private 
acfiidents or bufinefs as coniiderations much inferior to the 
public in confejquence of which, he will be much more 
careful to maintain his dignity, than adlors who perfonate^ 
kings and tyrants ; and yet thefe, we fee, neither laugh 
nor weep according to the diiflates of their own paflioas, but 
as they are directed by the fubje^fl of the dranna. It is 
oniverfally acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
uaKappy to their forrows, but to endeavour to confole 
them by rational difcourfe, or by turning their attention to 
more agreeable objects ; in the fame manner as we defire 
thofe who have weak eyes, to turn them from bright and 
^zzling colours, to green, or others of a fofter kind. And 
what better coifolation can. there be under domcHic afHic« 
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lions, than to attemper and alleviate them with the pobfic ' 
facccfs •; Co that, by fucha mixture, the bad may bccor- 
rcdled by the good. Thefe refledions we thought proper 
to make, becaufe we have obfcrved that this difcourfe of 
^fchines has weakened the mmds of niar>y perfons, and / 
put them upon indulging all the effeminacy of forrow. 

Demofthenea now fohcited the /lates of Greece again, . 
and they entered once more into the league. The -^ 
Thebans, being furnilhed with arms by Demofthenes, at- 
tacked the garrifon in their citadel, and killed great nutn« 
bcrs ; and the Athenians prepared to join them in the war. 
Demofthenes mounted the rcftrum almoll every day ; aad '' 
lie wrote to thekingofPef fia's lieutenants in Afia, to invite .: 
them to commence hoftiliiies from tliat quarter agai:^ x 
Alexander, whom he called a ^oy, a fecond Margites f . . 

liut when Alexander had fettled the affairs of his own . 
country,. and marched into Boeoiia with all his forces, the 
pride of the Athenians was humbled, and the fpirit of . 
Dehiofthenes died away. They deferied the Thebans ;\ , 
and that unhappy people had-to iland the whole fury of the » 
war by themfelves; in confequence of which, tliey loft their j*^ 
cit/i The Athenians were in^g reat -trouble and con fwfion ; ;; 
and they could ihink of- no better meafure, than the iend- • 
ing Demollhenes, and fome others, ambafTadors to Alex- : 
ander. But Demofthenes, dreading the anger of that \ 
monarch, turned back at Mount Cithaeron,and relinquifh- 
ed his commiftion. Alexander immediately fent depaties^ • 
to Athens, who (according to idomeneus and Duris) de* 
manded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. 
But the greateft part, and thofeihe moft reputable of the ^ 
hiftorians fay* that he demanded>onIy thefe eight, Demcf- ^ 
thenes, Polyeuftus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Da-» 
mon, Calliftbenes, and Charidemus. On this occaiion, •, 
Demofthenes addreffed the people inxhe fable of the ihecp, / 

who ' 

* In the printed text, it Is waTpiob? «Ty;^erif , but the Tuhob.tnd " 
another manufcript give us ivrv^ecrfi^- Some queO ion whftherxoiyo;)! ; 
waSft?!' can mean public joy, though wat^*) does certainif fometimea 
mean t|ieafre6lions orpalTions in general, it would, indeed, be good ' 
fenfe to fay, We ought to lofe our private forrows in the public ; Doft 
thou mourn for thyfelf, when thy country is peri ftiing ? D\3t that inter- 
pretation would not agreewith what foltews, TOK ^e^Tto3-»* afuH'-. 
(tcuv rot ;^«tf 4^> tbut the bad may bt comEitdhy ibe gTfd^ 
f Homer wrote a fatire againft this Margites^ ^'ho appears to 
Jtarcbccn a very contemptible character. 
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V'ho were to give up their ^ogs to the wolves, before they 
would ^rant them peace. By which he infinuated, that he 
and thd^ other orators were the guards of the people, as the 
dogs were of the flocte; and that -Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat withr And again : " As we fee 
♦• fnerchants carrying about a fmall {ample in a difh, by 
"'by which they feH large quantities of wheat ; fo you, in 
•* in us, without knowing it, deliver up the wliole body of 
•* 'citizens.** ' Thefc particulars we have from Ariftobulus 
of Caflandria. , •* 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full afTem* 
bfy ; and Demades feeing them in great preplexity, offered 
to go alone tO'the king of Macedon, and intercede for the 
Orators, op condition that each of them would give him five 
talents.; wlwther it wais that he depended upon the friend- 
fliip that prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find 
him,, like^alidh, fatiated with blood, he fucceeded^ how- 
ever, in * his appHcatiba for the orators, and reconciled . 
Alexander to^the city. -, 

When Alexander returned to Ma6edon, tlie reputation of - 
Demadesi, and the other orators of his party, greatly in- 
creafed ; and that of Deinoflhenes gradually declined. It 
is-true-, he^raifed liis head a little, when Agis, king of * 
Spttrta, took the field;, but it foon fell, again; for the 
Athenians refufed to join him,'- Agis was killed in battle^ . 
and the Lacedemonians entirely routed. . 

About this time *, the affair concerning the cronvn^ came • 
again upon the carpet. 'The information was fir ft laid under ' 
the archonfhtp of Cha^rondas ; and the caufe-was not deter- 
mined till ten years after f, under Ariilophon. Itwasthemoft . 
celebrated caufe that ever was pleaded>*as well on account • 
of- the reputation of the orators^ as the generous behaviour . 
of'the j^udgcsr- For, though the profeclitorsof Demofthenes ^ 
were then in?great power, as being entirely in the Mace- 
donian- in tercS, the judges ^ould not give their voices ; 
againft him; -but, on the contrary, acquitted him fb 
hdnoarably^t that jEfchines had. not a fifth part of the : 

fuffrages* . 

• Demofthtenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expence ; ; 
for which the people^ ac the niotion of Ctefiphon, decreed him a > 
crown of gold.- This excited the envy and jealoufy of /Efchints, wha 
thereupon broaght that famous impeachment againft Dem«fthenes^ 
which occasioned his inimitable oration di Corona ^ 

f Pluurch munbg mifiaken hcrc^ It does not apptatn>a^tL\^^ 
exM^di ciJcvJdtiou; toharsbeen more than eig^t yiar^ 
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fuiFrages*. ^fchincs immediately quitted Athens, and 
fpent the reft of hia. days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes 
and in Ionia. 

It was not long after (this, that Harpalus came from AHa 
to Athens f. He had fled from the fer vice of Alexander, 
both becaufe he was confcious to himfelf of having faJfiiied 
his trull, to minifter to his pleafures, and becaufe he dreaded 
his matter, who now was become terrible to his beft friends. 
As he applied to the people of .Athens for ihelter, and de- 
fired protedion for his fliips and treafures, moft uf the 
orators had an eye upoa the. gold, aird fupported his appli- 
cation with all their intereil. Demofthenes at fjrft advifed 
them to order Harpalos oil:' immediately, and to be partis 
cularly careful not to involve the city in. war again, with- 
out any juft or neceflary caufe.. . 

Yet a few days alter, when. they were taking an account 
of the treafure, Harpalus perceiving ihatDemoilhenes was 
much pleafed with one of the iung-s cups, and Hood ad- 
miring the workmanfhip and fafhioa, deiired him to take 
it in his hand, and fee] the weight of the gold. Demof- 
thenes being furprifed at the weight, and aiking Harpalus 
how much it might brings he fmiled and faid, "It will 
** bring you twenty talents.^'- And as foon as it was night, 
he fent him the cup with that {um^ . For Harpalus knew 
well enough how to difiinguifh a man's pafiion for gold, 
by his pleafure at the fight, and che keen looks he call upon 
it. Demoilhenes could not refill the temptation: it made 
all the impreffion upon him that was expedled ; he received 
the money, Hke a garrifon, into his houfe, and went over 
to the intereil of Harpalus. ■. Next day, he came ioto the 
afifembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck ; and when the people called upon him to get up and 
fpeak, he made figns that he had loft his voice. Upon 
which fome that were by faid, ** it was no common 
'< hoarfenefs that he had got in the night ; it was a hoarfe- 
'^ nefs occafioned by {wallowing gold and filver." After- 
wards 

• Thiswasa very ignominious circumftance; forif theaccuferhad 
not a fifth part of the fuffrages, he was fined a thoufand drachmas. 

f Harpalus had the chargeof Alexander'*8 treafure in Bahy Ion ; and, 
flatteiing himfelf that he would never return from his Indian expedi- 
tion,, he gave into all manner of crimes and excelTes. At laA, when be 
found that Alexander was really returning, and that he took a fevere 
account of fuch people as himfelf, he thought proper to march off 
$Kith soco taieqts; and 600^ meO| into Attica« 
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wards, when all the people were appriiled of hi* taking the 
bribe, and he wanted to fpeak in his own defence, they 
would not fufTer him, but raiied a clamour, and exprefTed 
^eir indignation. At the fame time, fomebody or other 
flood up and faid fneeringly, ** Will you not lillen to the 
•"* man with the cup *.'* Tiie Athenians tiien immediately 
fent Harpalus off; and, fearing they might be called to 
account for the money with which the orators had been 
corrupted, they made a ftridl inquiry after it, and fearched 
all thei r houfes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arrenides ; 
whom they fpared, as Thcopompus fays, becaufe he was- 
newly married, and his bride was in his houfe» 

At the fame time, Demollhenes, feeroingly with a defiga- 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the affair 
ihould be brought before the court of Areopagus,, and all 
perfens puni(hed who (hould be foundNguilty of taking 
bribes. I n confequence of which, he appeared before that 
C0UFt,and was one of the fir ft that were convided. Being 
ientenced to pay a fine of fifty talents^ and to bs imprifoned 
till it was paid, the difgrace of his convidtion, and the 
weaknefs of his conllitution, which could not bear clofe 
confinement, determined him to f!y ; aud .this he did, un- 
difcovered by fome, and afli lied by.-others. It is faid, that 
when he was not far from the city^ he perceived fome of 
his late adverfaries following, and endeavoured to hide him- 
ielf. But they called to him by name ; and when they 
came nearer, defired him to take fome ncceffary fupplies of 
money, which they had brought with them for that pur-. 
pofe. They affured him, they had no other defign in fol- 
lowing ; and exhorted him to take courage. But Demof- 
thenes gave into more violent expreflions of grief than ever, 
and (aid, *« What comfort can I have, when 1 leave enemies 
** in this city more generous than it feems poffible to find 
*• friends in any other?" He bore his exile in a very 
weak and effeminate manner. • For the moft part, he re- 
fided in JBgina or Trcezene ; where, whenever he looked 
towards Attica, the tears fell from his tyes. Inhisexpref- 

fions^ 

* Th'S alludes to a cudomof the ancients at their feafls; wlierein 
it was ufual for the cup to pafs from hand to hand ; and the perCoii 
who Held it fung a fong, to which the reft gave attention. 

■f- It is recorded by Phocius, that iSfchines, when he left Athene* 
'was followed in like m2inner,and artiftcd by Demofthenes; and that, 
when he offered him confolations, he made the (amt 2Lt\^>NtT, VVaX-wOcw 
liiuwUe mentions this (rircuinitoncc in th« Un^^ q1 \^ V^tw ^^x^o 
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fU>ns, there was nothing of a rational firmnefs ; . nothings ' 
anf^ferable to the bold things he had faid and done in hi? 
adminiftration. When he lefc Athens, we are told, he 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and faid, <* O 
** Minerva, goddefs of thofe towers, whence is it that thoa 
** delighted in three fuch monfters as an owl, a dragon, 
*• and the people ?" The young men who reforted to him 
for inilrudion, he advifed, by no means, to meddle with 
aftairs of ft ate. He told them, " That, if two roads had 
** been (hewn him at firft, the one leading to xht roftrum 
•* and the bufinefs of the affembly, and the other to certain 
*' deftru(5lion ; and he could have forefcen the evils that 
" awaited him in the political walk, the fears, the envy, the 
** calumny, and contention ; he would have chofen that . 
*' road which led to immediate death.'' ' 

During the exile of Dcmofthenes, Alexander died *. " 
The Greek cities once more combining upon that events 
L'eofthenes performedgreat things ; and, among the reft> 
drew a line of circumvaliation around Antipater, whom he 
had (hut up in Lamia.) Pytheas the orator, with Callime-^ 
don ^nd Carabus, left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, 
accompanied his friends and amba^adors in their applica* 
tions to the-Gfeeks, and in perfoading them not to defert 
the Macedo?^ian caufe/norliften to the Athenians. On the 
other hand, Demofthenes joined the Athenian deputies, and 
exerted himfelf greatly with them in exhorting the ftates 
to fall with united efforts upon the Macedonians, and drive 
them- out of Greece.: Phylarchus tells us, that, in one bf 
the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demofthenes fpoke with 
great acrimony ; the one in pleading for the Macedonians, 
and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is reported to have 
faid, " -As fome iicknefs is always fuppofed to be in the 
«« houfe into which afs's milk is brought; fo the city, 
*• which an* Athenian embaify ever enters, muft neceflarily ; 
"be in a iick and decaying condition.'* Demofthenes 
turned the comparifon againll him, by faying, " As afs's 
«* milk never enters but for caring the fick ; fo the Athe- 
«* nians never appear but for remedying fome diforder.'* ' 

The people of Athens were fo much pleafed with this 
repartee, that they immediately voted for the recal of 
Demofthenes. It was Damon the Pacanean, couHn-geiman 
jtp Dejnofthenes, who drew up the. decree. . A galley was 

fcnt 

* Ol^mp. cxiT. Demofthenes was then In his fiftf-eightb ^f^xCf ". 
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fefit to fetch him from iEgina ; and when he came up 
from the Piraeus to Athens, the whole body of citizens went 
tomcet and congraculaie him on his return ; infomuch, 
that there was neither a magiilrate nor prieft left in»thp 
town. Demetrias of Magoefia acquaints us, that Demof- 
thenes lifted up his hands towards heaven in thinks for 
that happy day. «* Happier, faid he, is my return than 
" that of Alcibrades. it was through corapulfion that 
*' the Athenians reftored him, but me they have recalled 
•* from a motive^of kindnefs." 

The fine, however, ftill remained due ; for they could 
not extend their grace fo far as to repeal his fentcnce. But 
they found out. a methcd to evade the law, while they 
feemed^o comply. with it. It was the cuilom, in the facri- 
£ces to Jupiter the prefer ver, to pay the perfons who pre- 
pared and adorned the altars. They, therefore, appointed . 
I>emo(lhenes to this charge ; and ordered that he (hould 
have fifty talents for his trouble, which was the fum his fine 
amounted to. 

Bat he did not long enjoy his return to his country; 
The zSain of Greece foon went to ruin. They loft the 
bsttle of Crano in the month of Augufl*, a Macedonian 
garrifon entered Munychia in September f, and Dc- 
jnoilheDcs loft his life in Oilober |. 

It happened in the following manner. When news 
was brought that Antipatcr and Craterus were coming to 
Athens, Demofthenes and thofe of bis party haftened \o get 
oat privately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at 
the motion of Demadcs, condemned them to death. As 
tbey fied different ways,Antipater fentacomipany of foldiers 
about the country to feize them. Archias, furnametl Fhu^ 
gadotAeras, or fhe exiie-htrnter, was their captain; . It is 
faid, he was a native of Thurium, and had been fome time 
a tragedian ; they add, that Polus of ^gina, ^who excelled 
all the a^ors of his time, was his * fcholar. Hermippus . 
reckons Archias among the difciples of Lacritus the rht" 
torician ; and Demetrius fays he fpent fome time at the 
fchool of :AnaximeBes. This Archias, however, dre^ 
Hyperidcs the orator, Ariftouicus of Marathon, and Hi* 
merseus, the brother of Demetrias the Phalcrean, out of 
the temple of .£acus in JEgina, where they had taken re« 
fiige, anil fent them to Antipater at Cleonas. There they 

were : 
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were exccated ; and Hyperides is faid to have fi rfl had hiii 
tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demoftheiies had taken 
fanAuary in the temple of Neptune at Calawia, he and 
his Thracian foldiers pafied over to it in row-boats. ~ As 
foon as he was landed, he went to the orator, and endea- 
voured to perfuade him to quit the temple, and go with 
him to Antipater ; afluring him that he had nbhardmea- 
fure to expert. But it happened that Demoilhenes had 
feen a ftrange vificn the night before. He thought that he 
was contending with Arcbias, which could play the trage- 
dian the bef! ; that he fucceeded in his action ; had thfc 
audience on his fide, and would certainly have obtained 
the prize, had not Archias outdone him in the drefTes and 
decorations of the theatre. Therefore, when Archias had 
addreffed hiffi' with a great appea>-ance of humanity, hfc 
fixed his eyes on him, and faid» without rifxng from bit 
feat, " Neither your action moved- me formerly, nor do 
*• your promifes move me now." Archias then began to 
threaten him ; upon which he faid, " Before, you adled a 
" part ; now you fpeak as from the Macedonian tripod'. 
«• Only wait a while, till I have ftnt my laft orders to my 
•• family." So faying, he retired into the inner part of 
the tenr.ple; and, taking feme paper, as if he meant to 
write, he put the pen in his mouth, and bit it a con/iderable 
time, as he ufed to do when thoughtful about his compos 
fition : after which, he covered his head, and put it in a 
reclining pofture. The foldiers who flood at the door, 
apprehending that he took thefe methods to put oiF the 
fatal flroke, laughed at him, apd called him a coward. 
Archias then approaching him, defired him to rife, and 
began to repeat the promifes of making his peace with 
Antipater. Demoflhenes, who by this time felt the opera- 
tion of the poifon he had taken firong upon him, uncovered 
his face, and looking upon Archias, ** Now," faid he, 
*• you may aft the part of Creon* in the play, as foon as 
** you pleafe, and call out. this carcafe of mine unburied. 
** For my part, O gracious Neptone, I quit thy temple 
•• with my breath within me. But Antipater and the Ma- 
'* cedonians would not have fcrcpled to profane it with * 
" murder." By this time he could fcarcely (land, and 

therefore 

* Alluding to that pafTage in the Antigone of Sophcclcs, wbcrQ 
CreoD (ofbids the i)od/ of Polynice%. to be buued* 
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fkerefbre dedred them to fupport him. But in attempt*- 
ing to walk out he fell by the altar^ and expired with a 
groan. 

AMohys, he fucked t}ie poi(bn from a pen, as wc hav« 
related it. One Pappus, whofe memoirs were recovered 
by Hennippusy reports, that, when he fell by the altar» 
there was found on his paper the beginning of a letter, 
^ Demoilhenes to Antipatcr,^' and nothing more. He 
adds, that people being furprifsd that he died fo quickly, 
the Thracians who Hood at the door, a/Turcd them th.it he 
took the poifon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put 
it to his mouth-* To them it had the appearance of gold. 
Upon inquiry made by Archias, a young maid who ferved 
Demofthenes, faid^ he had long wore that piece of cloth by 
way of amulet. Eratofthenes tells us, that he kept the 
poifon in the hollow of a bracelet button which he wore 
upon his arm« Many others have written upon the fubje<t ; 
luit-it IS notneceffary to give all their different accounts^ 
We ifaall^only add^that Dcmocharis, a fervantof Demof- 
thenes, a^rts». that he did not think his death owing to 
poifon « but to the favour of the gods^ aod a happy provi- 
Tidence, which fnacched him from the cruehy of the Ma« 
cedonians, by a fpeedy and eafy death. He died on the 
iixteenth of 0<^ober^ which is the mod mournful day in 
the ceremonies of the The/mopberia * • The wonoen keep it 
with fading in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him 
the honours that were due to him» by ere£ling his llatue in 
brafs> and decreeing that the elded of his family diould 
be maintained in the Prytaneum, at the public charge. 
This celehcated infer iption- was put upon the pcdedai of his 
fiatue : 

Divine in fpeech, in jiulgmcnt, too, divinf. 
Had valour*s wreath, Demoithenes, been thine, 
Fair Greece had ftiJI her fretdom's enfign bornCf 
And held the fcourge of Macedon in fcorn ! 

For no regard is to be paid to thofe who fay that Demoll 

thenes 

* This was an annoal fedival in hooour of Ceres* It began the 
fourteenth of Oftobcr, and ended the eighteenth. The third day of 
the fedival was a day of fafting and mortification] and this is the day 
liiut Elutarcb f^ks of« 
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tHpnes himfe'-f uttered thefe lines in Calauria, juft beforeliir • 
took the poifon *. 

A little before I vilited Athens, the following adventure 
isfaid to have happened. A ibldicr being fummoned to 
appear before the commanding oiiiGer upon fome mifde- 
mea«or> put the little gold he had in the hands of the ftatue 
of Demofthenes, which were in fonoe meafure clenched r 
A fm air plane -tree grew by it, and many leaves, either 
accidentally lodged there by the winds, or purpofely fo 
placed by the foldier, covered the gold a confiderable time, 
When he returned and foand his money entire, the fame of 
this accident was fpread abroad, and many of t^ie wits of 
Athens ftrcve which could write the beft copy of verfcs, 
ta vindicate Demofthenes from the charge of corruption. * 

As for Demades^ he did not long enjoy the new honours 
he had acquired. The Beitig who took it in charge to 
revenge Demofthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he 
juftly perifhed by the bands of thoCe whom h^ had bafely 
flattered. They had hated him for fome time; but at laft 
they caught him in a fa6l which could neither be excufed 
nor pardoned. Letters of his were intercepted, in which 
he exhorted Perdiccas to feize Macedoma> and deliver 
Greece, which, he faid, •• hung only by an old rotten ftalk,** 
meaning Antipater. Dinarchus, the Corinthian, accufing 
him of this treafon, CafTander was (b much provoked, that 
he ftabbed his fon in his arms, and afterwards gave orderi • 
for his execution. Thus, by the raoft dreadful misfortunes,, 
he learned that traiiors always firft fell them/el'ues: A truth 
which Demofthenes had often told him before, but he would 
never believe it. Such, my Soflios, is the life of Demof- 
thenes, which we have compiled in the beft manner we 
could, from books and from tradition^ 

/ 
• THis infcrlption, fo far from doing Demofthenes honour, Is the 
greatefl difgrace that the Athenians ccold hare faftened on his me- 
mory. U reproaches him with a weaknefb, which,, when the fafecy 
of his country was at Aake, was fuch a deplorable want o£ virtual 
^uidmaAhoodif as no parts or talents could atone for. 
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JL HE accoant we have of Helvia the mother of Cicero, 
is, that her family was noble *, and her charafler excel- 
ient. Of his father there is nothing faiA bjt in extremes* 
For feme affirm that he was the fon of a fuller f, and edu- 
cated in that trade« while others deduce his origin from 
AttialTuUas X, a prince who governed the Volfci with 
great reputation. Be that as it may, I think the firllof the 
nmily who bore the name of Cicero, mull have been an 
extraordinary man ; and for that rcafon his poderity did 
not. rejed the appellation, but rather took toi: with plea- 
fure» though it was a common {i>bje£l of ridicule : for the 
Latins call a veizh cicer, and he had a flat excrcfcence ori 
the top of hisnofe in refemblaoce of a vetch, from which 
he got that furname§. As for the, Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends advifed him, on his firfl application to 
bufine£s, and fbliciting one of the great offices of flate, to 
. lay afide or change that name. But he anfwered with great 
, fpirit, ** That he would endeavour to make the name of 
'< Cicero more glorious than that of the Scauri and the 
•• Catuli." 'When.quffiftor in Sicily, he confecrated in 
one of the temples a vafe or fome:other offering in iilver, 
. upo.i which he infcrJbed hisjtwo firfl names Marcus Tuli-'us, 
-and, panning upon the third, ordered the artificer to en- 
grave a vetch. Such is the account we have of his name. 
He was born on the.third of January ||, the day on which 
: the magillrates now facrificeand pay their devotions for the 
; health of the cmpetor ; and it is faid that his mother was 

f delivered 

' * Clnna was- of this family. 

■ t Dion tells us that Q^Calcnus was the author of -this calumny. 
Cicero in his books iieLtgihus, has faid enough tp (hew that both his 
CiCher and grandfather were perfons of property and of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

X The fame prince to^ whom Coriolanos retired four hundnd 
years before. 

^ Pliny's account ofthe origin of this n>m)e is more probable.. Hel 
fuppofes that the perfon who firfl bore it was remarkable for the 
cultivation of vetclies. So Fabius, Lentulus^ and Pifo, had their 
names from beans, tares, and peafe. 

H In the fix hundred and forty- feventh year of Rome : a hundred 
and four years before the Cbridiao atra. Pompey was bora thj%(»ptvc 
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delivered of him without pain. It is alfo reported, that s 
fpcdlre appeared to his nurfe, and foretold, that the child 
fhe had the happinefs to aicend, would one day proye a 
great benefit to ihc whole commonwealth of Rome. Thefe 
tilings might have paiTed for idle dreams« had he nocfoon 
deraonftrated the truth of the predidion. When he was of 
a proper age to go to fchool, his genius broke out with fo 
jnuch luilre, and he gained fo difllngulihed a reputation 
among the boys, that the fathers of fome of them repaired 
to the fchools to fee Cicero, and to have fpecimens of his 
capacity for literature ; but the lefs civilized were angry 
with their fons, when they faw them take Cicero in the 
middle of them as they walked, and al^vays give him the 
place of honour. He had that turn of genius and difpofi- 
tion which Plato * would have afcholar and philofopher to 
pofTefs. He had both capacity and inclination to learn all 
the arts, nor was there any branch of fcience that he dc- 
fpifed ; yet he was moft inclined to poetry ; and there is 
ilill extant a poem, entitled Fcntius Glattcusf, which was 
written by him, when a boy, in icirasnater verfe. Jn pro- 
cefs of time, when he had iludied this art with greater ap- 
plication, he was looked upon as the beil poet, as well ai 
the greatcil orator in Rome. His reputation for oratory 
flill remains, notwithilanding the confiderable changes that 
have fince been made in the language ; but, as many -in- 
genious poets have appeared iince his time, his poetry has 
loft its credit, and is now neglcdtedj. 

When he had finiflied thole ftudies through which boys 
commonfy pafs, he attended the ledlures of Philo the aca- 
demician, whom of all the fcholars of Clitomachus, the 
Romansinoft admired for his eloquence, and loved for his 
conduft. At the fame time he made great improvement 
in the knowledge of the Isa/, under Mucius Sca^vola, an 

eminent 

. • Plato's Commonwealth, lib* v. 

• f This Giaucus was a famous fiHicrmafi, who after eating of a cer- 
tain herb, jumped into the fta, and became ont of the gods of that tie* 
went, i^ifchylus wrote a tragedy ont he fubjeAk Cictio's poem is loft. 
\ Plutarch was a vciy indifferent judge of the Latin poetry, and 
bis fpealcing with fo much favour oi Cicero*s, contrary to the opi- 
nion of Juvenal and many otliers, is a (liong proof of it. He traof- 
lated Aratus into verfe at the age of feventttn, and wrote a poem 
m praifc of the adions of Marl us, which, Sc^vola faid, would live 
tliroiigh innumerable ages. DtJt he was out in his prophecy. It 
bas long been dead. And the poem which he wrote in three book« 
en bis cvvn cor.fuKhip, has (harcd the fame fate. 
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eminent lawyer, and prcfident of the fcnate. He likcwife 
got a tafte of military knowledge under Sylla^ in the Marliau 
war*. But, afterwards,, finding the commonwealth en- 
gaged in civil wars, which were likely to end in nothing 
but abfolute monarchy, he withdrew to a phllofophic and 
contemplative lire ; converliag with men of letters from 
Greece, and making farther advances in fcicnce. This 
method of life he puifued cill Sylla had made himfelf 
mailer, and there appeared to be fume ell abliihed govern- 
ment again. 

Abjut this time Sylla ordered the edate of one of the 
citizens to be fold by au6lion, in confequenceof his being 
killed as a perfon profcrib^d ; when it was llruck off to 
Chryfogonas, Sylla*s freed man, at the faiall fum of two 
tjioufand drachma. Rofcius, the fon and heir of the de- 
ceafed, exprefled his indignation, and declared that iche 
eftate was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, en- 
raged aii^ving his condud thus publicly called ir. quellion, 
brought an ai^ion againll Rufcius f.r the murder of his 
father, and appointed Chryfogonus to be the man.iger. 
Such was the dread of Sylla's cruelty, that no man oiiVred 
to appear in defence of Rofcius, and nothing feemed left 
for him but to fall a facriiice. In this diltrels he applied 
to Cicero, and the friends of the young orator defined him 
to undertake the caufe; thinking he could not have a mord 
glorious opportunity to enter the lifts of fame. Accordingly 
he undertook his defence, fucceeded, and gained gre.it 
applaufe f . But fearing Sylla's refentment, he travelled 
into Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health 
was the motive, indeed, he was of a lean and ihndci 
habit, and his (lomach was fo weak, that he was obliged 
to be very fparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late 
hour in the day. His voice, however, hid a variety of 
infledions, but was at the fame time harlh and unformed ; 
and, as in the vehemence and enthuliafm of fpeakiog, he 
always rofe into a loud key, there was reafon to apprehend 
that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Af- 
calonite, and was charmed with the fmooihnefs and grace 
of his elocution, though he did not approve his new doc- 
trines in philofophy. For Antiochus had left the nevi, 

accdimy^ 
• In the eighteenth year of his age. 
f In his twtnty.fcvcnth year. 
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€Ltadtmy^ as it is called, and the Ted of Carneade?> ciAer 
from clear convidlion and from the ftrength of the evidence 
of fenfe, or clfe from a fpirit of oppofition to the fchools of 
Clitomachus and Philo> and had adopted mod of the doc- 
trines of Ihc Stoics. But Cicero loved the wfw acadtmy^ 
and entered more and more into its opinions ; havine al- 
Teadyr taken his refolution, if he failed in his deiign of n ling 
in the fiate^ to retire from ihcjorwn and all political in- 
trigues, to Athens, and fpend his days in peace in the 
Jbofom of philofophy. 
\ But not long after, he received the ncwsof Sylla's death. 
His body by this time was ftrengthcned by exercife, and 

. brought to a good habit. His voice was formed 5 and at 
the fame time that it was full and fonorous, had gained a 
fufiicient fweetnefsi and was brought to a key which his 
conlHtution coukl bear. Befides, his friends at Rome foli- 
cited him by letters to return, and Antiochns exhorted him 
much to apply himfelf to public affairs. For which reafons, 

. he cxercifed his rhetorical powers afcefh, as the bell engines 
for bufinefs, and called forth his political talents. In ftiort,^'' 
he fuiFercd not a day to pafs without either declaiming, or 
attending the mofl celebrated orators. In the profecution 
of this defign, he failed to Afia and the ifland of Rhodes, 
Amongil the rhetoricians of Afia, heavailcd himfelf of the 
jnftruflions of Xenoclcs of Adramyttium, Dionyfius of 

. Magnefia, and Menippus of Caria. At Rhodes he iludied 
under the rhetorician yvpollonius the fon of Molo*, and 
the philofophcr Pofidonius. It is faid, that Apollonios, 
not underftanding the Roman language, defired Cicero to 
declaim in Greek ; and he readily complied, becaufe he 
thought by th;it means his faults might the better be cor- 
refled. When he had ended his declamation, the refl were 
aflonilhed at his performance, and drove which fhould 
praife him mofl ; but Apollonius fhcwed no (igns of plea- 
fure while he was fpeaking ; and when he had done, he 
fat a long time thoughtful and filent. At laft, obferving 
the uneafinefs it gave his pupil, he faid, " As for you, 
*' Cicero, I praife and admire you, but I am concerned 
*'. for the face of Greece. She had nothing left her but 
** the glory of eloquence and eruditipnx^^id you are car- 
*' rying that too to Rome." 

Cicero 

♦ Not ylpoUoniui the fon. (.} Molo, but ApoU'v'm Afa/c. The fame 
mhUkeis made by our author in the Uffeof C«fa. 

3 
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Cicero now prepared* to apply himfelf to public affairs 
with great hopes of fuccefs : but his fpirit received a check 
from the oracle at Delphi, For upon his inquiring by 
what nneans he might rile to the greateft glory, the prieJlefs 
bade him ♦« follow nature, and not take the opinion of the 
" multitude for the guide of t\\s life." Hence it was, that 
after his coming to Rome, he a6led at fird with great 
caution* He was timorous and backward in applyin^r^ for 
public offices, and had the moniHcacion to find himfelf 
neglefted, and called a Greek, a fcholaftic ; terms which 
the artizans, and others the meaneft of the Romans, are 
very liberal in applying. But, as he was naturally ambi- 
tious to honour, and fpurred on bcfides by his father a:j.l 
his friends, he betook himfelf to the bar. Nor was it by ^.. 
ilow and infenfible degrees that he gained thepilm of clo- 
^juence ; his fame (hot forth at once, and he was diflin- 
gnifhed above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is faid 
that his turn for a6iion was naturally as defective as that of 
Dcmoflhenes, and therefore he took all the advantage he 
could from the indrudion of Rofcius who excelled in co- 
medy « and of uEfop whofc talerts lay in tragedy. This 
.fifop, we are told, when he was one day aSine Atrcui» 
in the part where he confidcrs in what manner he (houhl 
poni(h Thyeftc«, being worked up by his paffion to a de- 
gree of infanity, with his fceptre (Iruck a fervant who hap- 
pened fuddenly to pafs by, and laid him dead at his feet. 
In confequence of thefe helps, Cicero found his powers of 
perfuafion not a little afiiflcd by adtion and jufl pronuncia- 
■tion. £ut as for thofe orators who gave into a bawling 
manner, he laughed at them, and faid, ** Their weaknefs 
.^< made them get up into clamour, as lame men get on 
" horfcback." His excellence at hitting off a jcft or re- 
partee, animated his pleadings, and therefore feemed not 
foreign to the bufinefs of the forum ; but by bringing it 
much into life, he offended numbers of people, and got 
the charad^er of a malevolent mati. 

He was appointed quaedor at a time when there was a 

freat fcarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, 
e gave the people a great deal of trouble at firft, by com- 
pellmg them to fend their corn to Rome. But afterwards, 
when they came to experience his diligence, his juftice and 
moderation, they honoured him more than any quaeilor that 
Jlome had ever fent them. About that time, a iwiTi^btT ol 
young Ro7nan5 of noble families, who lay uudec xVia cWi^^ 
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of having violated the rules of difcipline, and not behaved 
with fufficient courage in time of fervice, were fent back 
to the prsctor of Sicily. Cicero undertook their defence, 
.and acquitted himfclf of it with great ability and fuccefs. 
As he returned to Rome, much elated with thefe advan- 
tages, he tells us *, he met with a pleafaut adventure. As 
.he was on the road through Campania, meeting wich a 
perfon of fomc eminence with whom he was acquainted, 
he afked him, " What they faid and thought of his ac- 
*' tions, in Rome ?" imagining that his name and the 
glory of his achievements ihad filled the whole city. ~ His 
acquaintance anfwered,"' Why, where have you been, 
•* ihep* Ciceroy all this time ?" 

ThUranfwer difpiriicd him extremely : for he found 

that thea^ounts of his conduQ had been lod in Rome, as 

in an immenie Tea, and had made no remarkable addition 

• to his reputation. By mature refledion upon this ioct- 

^ dent, he was brought to retrench his ambition, becaufebe 

faw that conteittion for glory was an endlefs thing, and 

.had neither /meafure nor bounda to terminate it. Never- 

thelefs, his immoderate love of praife, and his paffion for 

glory, always remained with him# and often interrupted 

his bed and wifeft deQgns. ' 

When he began to dedicate himfelf mere earneftly to 
public bufinefs, he thought that, while mechanics know the 
name, the place, the nfe of every tool and inflcuraent thev 
take in their hands, though thofe things are inanimate, tt 
would be abfurd for a flatefman, whofe fuodions. cannot be 
performed but by means of men, to be negligent in ac- 
quainting himfelf with the citizens* ' He there^re made it 
his bufinefs to commit to memory not only their names, 
but the place of abode of^hofe of greater note, what friends 
they made ufe of, and what neighbours were in their circle, 
^o that whatever, road in Italy Cicero travelled, he could 
eafily poipt 9i»(<:the e dates and houles of his friends. 

Thoughhisvown eilate was fufiicient for his^necefiiciesy 
yet, as it was^fmall, it feemed ftrangejJut 'he-would take 
neither he npr pr^fent for his ferviccSfat the bar. This 
was moft remarkable. in the cafe of Verres. Verres had 
been pr^ttor in Sicily, and committed numberlefs a£b of 
injuilice and oppreffion. The Scicilians profecated him, 
and Cicero gained the caufe for them, not fo much by 

pleading, 
* In his oration for PUncios. 4, 
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pleading, as by forl>earing to plead. The magi Urates, in 
their partiality to Verres, put off the trial by fcveral ad- 
joornments to the lad day * ; and as Cicero knew there 
was not time for the advocates to be heard, and the mat- 
ter determined in the ofual method^ he rofe up, and faid, 
" There was no occafion for pleadings." He therefore 
brought up the witnefTes, and after their depoiitions were 
taken, infifted that the judges fliould give their verdid 
immediately. 

Yet we have an account of feveral humorous fayings of 
Cicero*s in this caufe. When an emancipated (lave, Cx- 
cilius by name, who was fafpedied of being a Jew, would 
have fet afide the Sicilians, and taken the profecution of 
Verres upon himfelf f* Cicero faid, •» What has a Jew to 
" do with fwine's fleih ?" For the Romans call a boar- pig 
vtrrej. And when Verres reproached Cicero with effemi- 
nacy, he anfwered, " Why do you not firft reprove your 
** own children ?" For Verres had a yoang fon who was 
fuppofed to make an infamous ufe of his advantages of 
perfon. Hortenfios the orator did not venture dircdlly to 
plead the caufe of Verres, but he was prevailed on to ap- 
pear for him at the laying of the fine, and had received an 
ivory /phmx from him by way of confideration. In this 
cafe Cicero threw out feveral enigmatical hints againft 
Horienfius ; and when he faid, « He knew not how to 
" folvc riddles," Cicero retorted, '' That is fomewhat 
•* ftrang^, when you have z.fphinx in your houfe." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero fct his fine at feven 
hundred and fifty thoufand drachma ; upon which, it was 
£dd by cenforions people, that he had been bribed co let 
him off fo low J. The Sicilians, however, in acknow- 
ledgment of his affiftance, brought him when he was aedile, 
a number of things for his games, and other very valuable 
prefents ; but he was fo far from confidering his private ad- 
£ 2 vantage, 

• Not till the iaft day. Cicero Irought it en a fnn days Seforc 
Verres*s friends were to come into office ; but of. the feven orations 
vrhlch were compofed on the occafion, the two fird only were de- 
iivered. A U. 683. 

f Cicero knew that CaecIIius was fecretly a friend to Verres, and 
wanted by this means to bring him off. 

\ This fine indeed was very inconfidcrable. The legal fine for ex- 
tortioni in fuch cafes as that of Verres, wa» twice the fum fsttoxltA, 
TheSici4Un8 laid a charge of ;a2pi6J. againli Verres •, the f^nt n\v^(\ 
.'lereforc hivebffen 645832 L but 750,000 drachma was no roorexWrv 
942 iSL Plaurch mvH, thirefore, mofl probi.Wy 1 as ,; b^.cn tvAft^Vv^tv. 
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▼antage, that he made no other ofe of their generbfity# 
than to lower the price of proviHons. 

He had a handfome country-feat at ArpiQum> a farm 
near Na{>les, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them 
were very confiderable. His wife Terentia brought him 
a fortune of a hundred and twenty thoufand denarii^ and 
he fell heir to fomething that amounted to ninety thoufand 
more. Upon this he lived in a genteel^ and at the (ame 
time a frufvil manner, with men of letters, both Greeks 
and Romans, about him. He rarely took his meal before 
fun-fct; not that bqfinefs or fludy prevented his fitting 
down to. table fooner, but the weaknefs of his (lomach, he 
thought, required that regimen. Indeed, he was foexadl 
in all refpeds in the care of his health, that he had his 
ilated hours for rubbing and for the exercife of walking, 
"By this management of his conllitution, he gained a fuffi- 
cient Hock of health and ilrength for the great labours aqd 
fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the towji-houfe which belonged to his family 
to his brother, and took up his.refidence on the Palatine 
hill, that thofc who came to pay their court to him might 
not have too far to go. For he had a levee every day, not 
Jefs than Craffus had for his great wealth, or Pompey for 
his power and intered in the army ; though they were the 
mok followed, and the grcatefl men in Rome. Pompey 
himfelf paid all due refped to Cicero, and found his poli- 
tical ailiflance very ufeful to him, both in refpedl to powtf 
ajid reputation. 

When Cicero flood for the praitorfhip, he had many 
competitors who were perfons of diflindionrand yet he was 
returned firft. As a prefident in the courts of juftice, h« 
a6ted with great integrity and honour. . Licinius Ma'cer 
who had great intereft of his own, and was fupported« 
befides, with that of CrajTus, was accufed before him of 
fome default with refpe6V to money. He had fo much 
confidence in his own influprce and the.aftivity of his 
friends, that, when the j J^es were going to decide the 
caufe, it is faid he went hon*^, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had. gained the viftory, and was 
about to return fo equipped to the forum. But CraiTus 
met him in his court-yard, and told him, that all the 
judges had given verdidl againd him ; which affedled hi^i 
in fuch a manner, tbat'hq tunied in again, took to his bed, 

and 
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and died *• Cicero gained honour by this afFair^ for it 
appeared that he kept ilrifl watch agalnA corruption in 
the court. 

There was another |)^6n,'ii^in^d Vatinius« an infolent 
orator, who paid very" little refpedt to the judges in his 
pleadings. It happ^Yied that he had his necic full, of 
(brophuK>us fwellings:- This man applied to Cicero about 
fbme bufinefs or other ; and as that magiilrate did not 
immediately comply with his requell, but fat fome time 
deliberating, he faid, *' I could eadly Avallovv fuch a 
*•■ ihiRg/ if 1 was praetor ;" upon which, Cicero turned 
towards him, and made- anfwer," BiK I have nuifo large 
•'^k Jicck.'^ ^ 

When there were only two or three days of his ofEce un- 
expired, an information was laid againd Maiiilius for em- 
bezzling the public money. This Manilius v/as a favourite 
of the people, and ihey thought he was only {u-orccutcJ ou 
Pompey's account, beinghis particular friend. ^ lle-defircd 
to have a day fiiced for his trial; and, as Cicero appointed 
the next day, the people were much offended, - becaufe it 
bad been cuftomary for the prsctors to allow the accufed ten 
days at the leaft. The tribunes therefore cited Cicero to 
appear before the commons, and give an iiccount of this 
proceeding . He defired to be heard in his own defence, 
which was to this effecl.— ** As 1 have al»vays behaved to 
••■perfons impeached with all the moderaiio:i and humanity 
••'.that the laws will allow, I thought it vvrong to lofe the 
<f opportunity of treating iManilius with the fume candour. 
*' i wasmafteronlyof one day moreinmy oiEcaofprator, 
•' and confequ^ntly muft appoint that ; for to leave the 
*' decifion of the caufe to another magiilrate, was not the 
••'method for thofe who were inclined to ferve Manilius." 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the people, 
they were lavifh in their praifes, and defired him to under- 
take the defence him fclf. This he readily complied with ; 
E 3 Ids 

• The (lory is related difflrcn^ly by VakriKs Maximus. He fays 
that Macer was \x\ court waiting; the iiTue, and, perceiving that Ci- 
cero was proceeding to give fentcnce againrt hi;n, he fent to inform 
hiiii that he was dead, and at the fame ;ime fuifocated himi'elt with 
liik handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pronounce feutence 
againf) him, by which means liis cftate was faved to his fon Licinius 
Calvut. Kotwlthl^anding this, Cicero Iiimfclf, in one of his epiAles 
to Atticas, fays, that he actually condemned him j and In &uo\\\tT qI 
his epiillcs hefpeaks of the popular c^cem this affair procMtt^Yivm* 
Cic. Ep, ad Att. L i. j, 4. 
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his regard for Pompey, ^ho was abfent, not being his 
leall inducement. In confeqaence hereof, he prefented 
hlmfelf before the commons again, and giving an account 
of the whole affair, took opportunity to make fevere re- 
flexions on thofe who favoured oligarchy, and envied the 
glory of Pompey. / 

Yet for the fake of their country, the patricians joined 
the plebeians in raifing him to the confulfbip. The occa- 
sion was this. The change which Sylla introduced into 
the conflitution, at £rfl feemed bar(h and uneafy, but by 
time and cuilom it came to an eftablifhment which many 
thought not a bad one. At prefent there were fome who 
wanted to bring in another change, merely to gratify their 
own avance, and without the leaft view to the pubic good. 
Pompey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Arme- 
nia, and there was no force in Rome fufiicient to fupprefs 
the authors of this intended innovation. They had a chief 
of a bold and enterpriiing fpirit, and the mofl remarkable 
verfatiiity of manners ; his name Lucius Catiline. Beiide 
a variety of other crimes, he was accufed of debauching hit 
i»wn daughter, and JdllLng his own brother. To fcreea 
liimfelf from profecution for the latter, he perfuaded Sylla 
to put hi6 brother among the profcribed, as if he had been- 
iliii alive. I'hefe proiiigates, with fuch a leader, among 
ether engagements of fecrecy and fidelity, facrificed a man, 
'nv.d eat of his ficH). Catiline had corrupted great part of 
the Roman youth, by indulging their defires in every form 
-<:f pitafure, providing them wine and women, and fetting 
no bounds to his expcnces for thefe purpofes. All Tufcany 
was prepared for a revolt, and mofl of Cifalpine Gaul. 
The vaft inequality of the citizens in point of property, 
prepared Rome, too, for a change. Men of fpirit amongfl 
the nobility had impoveri(hed themfelves by their great 
«xpences on public exhibitions and entertainments, on 
bribing for offices, and creeling magnificent buildings ; by 
which means the riches of the city were fallen into the 
hands of mean people : in this tottering ilate of the com- 
monwealth, there needed no great force to overfet it, and 
it was in the power of any bold adventurer to accomplifh 
its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted 
a flrong fort to fally out from, and with that view ftood for 
the confulihip. His profpedt {eemed very promi/ing, be* 
caafs be hoped to have Caius Antonius for his colleague : a 
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man virho had no firm principles either good or bad, nor 
any relblution of his own* but would make a coniiderablc 
addition to the power of him that led him. Many per- 
Tons of virtue and honour perceiving this danger, put up 
Cicero for the confulfliip, and the people accepted him 
with pleafure. Thus Catiline was baHled, and Cicero * 
and Caius Antonius appointed confuls; though Cicero's 
ftther was only of the equeilrian order, and his compsti- 
tors of patrician families. 

Catiline's deigns were not yet difcovered to the people;" 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, had great 
a^irs on his -hands,, the preludes of what was to follow^ 
On the one hand, thofe who had been incapacitated by the 
laws of Syllato bear offices, being neither inconfiderable 
XB power nor in number, began now to folicit them, and 
make all poffible interefl with the people. It is true, tjicy 
alleged many ju{l:knd good arguments againil the tyranny 
of Sy 11a, but it was an unfeafonabie time to give the ad- 
mxniAration fo much trouble. On the other hand, «he 
tribunes of^he people propofed laws which *had the^fa^e ' 
tendency to diftrefs the government ; for they wanted to 
appoint iltcim*vtrs^ and inveft them with an unlimited 
power. This was to extend oVer all Italy, over 'Syria, 
and all the late conquers of Pompey.- They were to be 
commiffioned to fell the public lands in thefe countries; to 
judge or bani(h whom they pleafed, to plant colonies ; to 
take money out of the public treafury ; to levy and keep 
on foot- what troops' they thought neceflary. Many Ro- 
mans of high-diftindion were pleafed with the bill, and in 
particular Antony^ Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to be 
one of the- ten. It was thought, too, that he was no 
flranger to Catiline's deiigns, and that he did not difreliih 
them on account of his great debts. This was an alarm- 
ing circumflance to all who had the good of their country 
at heart. 

This danger, too, was the fir ft that Cicero guarded 
againft ; which he did by getting the province of Macedonia 
decreed to Antony, and not taking that of Gaul which was 
allotted to himfelf. Antony was fo much affedled with 
this favour, that he was ready, like a hired player, to adl a 
fubordinate part under Cicero for the benefit of his country. 
Cicero having thus managed his colleague, began with 

♦ In his forty-third year. 
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greater courage to take his meafures againft the feditious 
party. He alleged his objediions againfl the law in the 
ienatei and efFedlually filenced the propofers *. They took 
another opportunity, however, and coming prepared, in- 
fifled that the confuls fhould appear before the people. 
Cicero, not in the leail intimidated, commanded the fenate 
to follow him. He addrefTed the commons with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that they threw out the bill ; and his vidorious elo- 
quence had fuch an effed upon the tribunes, that they gave ' 
up other things which. they had been medicating. 

He was indeed the man who moll eiFedlually ftiewed the 
Romans, what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that 
judice is invincible, when properly fupported. He (hewed 
alfo, that a magi (Irate who watches for the good of the 
community, (hould in his anions always prefer right to 
popular meafures, and in his fpeeches know how to make 
thofe right meafures agreeable, by feparating from them 
whatever may offend. Of the grace and power with which 
he fpoke, we have'^a proof in a theatrical regulation that 
took place in his confuKhip. Before, thofe of the eque- 
ilrian order fat mixed with the commonalty. Marcus 
Ocho in his pr2etor(hip was the firfl who feparated the 
knights from the other citizens, and appointed them feats 
which they dill enjoy f. The people looked upon this as 
a mark of didionour, and hi(red and infulted Otho, when 
he appeared iu the theatre. The knights, on the other 
hand, received him with loud plaudits. The people re- 
peated their hi(2ing, «nd the knights their applaufe ; till 
at laft they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the 
whole theatre in the utmoft diforder. Cicero, being in- 
formed of the didurbance, came and called the people to 
the temple of Bellona, where, partly by reproof, partly by 
lenient applications, he fo corrected them, that they re- 
turned to the theatre, loudly teftified their approbation of 
Oiho's conduft, and drove with the knights, which (hould 
do him the mod honour. 

Catiline's confpiracy-, which at fird had been intimidated 
and difcouraged, began to recover its fpirits. The accom- 
plices adembled, and exhorted each other to begin their 
operations with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who 
was faid to be already marching homewards with his forces. 

But 

• Thin was the fird of his three orations de T.egt Agrar'ia, 
f^ About four years before, under xht cot\ful(hvv of I'iCo and Gla- 
brio^ But Otho was not then praetor. Ucv^i^^ uVt>uxkft% 
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But Catiline's chief motive for aftions, was the dependence 
he had on Sylla's veterans. Though thefe were fcaiiered 
all over Italy, the greatefl and moli warlike pare rciided 
in the cities of Ktruria, and in idea were plandering and 
iharing the wealth of Italy again. They had Manlius for 
their leader, a man who had ferved with great didindion 
under Sylla ; and now entering into Catiline's views, the/ 
came to Rome to affift in the approaching eiedion ; for 
be folicited the confullhip again, and had rcfolvcd to kill 
Cicero in the tumult of that afTcmbly. 

The gods feemed to prcfignit'y the machinations of thefe 
incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, ^nd apparitions. 
There were ajfo intimations from men, true enou;4h in 
themfelves, but not fufficient for theconvidionof aperfon 
of Catiline's quality and power. Cicero, therefore, ad- 
journed the day of election ; and having fummoned Catiline 
before the fenate, examined him upon the informations he 
bad received. Catiline believing there were many in the 
fenate who wanted a change, and at the fame time being 
defirous to fhew his refolution to his accomplices who were 
prefent, ani'wered with a calm firmnefs, — *• Ai there are 
'* two bodies, one of which is feeble and decayed, but has 
'< ai head ; the other ftrong and robud, but is without a 
** head ; what harm am 1 doing, if 1 give a head to the 
** body that wants it ?" By thefe enigmatical exprclTions 
he meant the fenate and the people. Confequently Cicero 
was fiiJl more alarmed. On the day of election, he put 
on a coat of mail ; the principal perfons in Rome con- 
dadled him from his houfe, and great numbers of the 
you^ attended him to the campus martius. There he 
Chrew back his robe, and fhewcd part of the coat of mail, 
on porpofe to point out his danger. The people were in- 
cenied, and immediately gathered about him ; the confe- 
quence of which was, that Catiline was thrown out again, 
and Silanus and Murena chofcn confuls. 

Not Jong after this, when the veterans were aiTembling 
for Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying 
the plot into execution approached, three of the firft and 
greatcil perfonages in Rome, Marcus CrafTus, Marcus 
Marccllus, and Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at 
Cicero's door about midnight ; and having callcd':he porter, 
bade him awake his mailer, and tell him who attended. 
Their bufinefs was this : Craflus's porter brought \\\rcv\tv ^ 
pacqact of letters iftcrfapper, which he had rccdvedhota 
£ 5 u ^wfctk 
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a perfon unknown. They were diref^ed to different per- 
fons, and there was one for Craflus himfelf, but without a 
name. This only Craflus read ; and when he found that it 
informed him of a great mafTacre intended by Catiline, 
and warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open 
the reft, but immediately went to wait on Cicero. For 
he was not only terrified at the impending danger, but he 
had fome fufpicions to remove, which had arifen from his 
acquaintance with Catiline. Cicero having confulted with 
them what was proper to be done, afTembled the fenate 
at break of day, and delivered the letters according to the 
diredlions, dciiring at the fame time that they might be 
read in public. They all gave the fame account of the 
confpiracy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, moreover, 
informed the fenate of the levies that had been made in 
Etruria, and affured them that Mantius, with a confiderable 
force, was hovering about thofe parts, and only waiting 
for news of an infurredion in Rome. On thefe informa- 
tions, the fenate made a decree, by which all affairs were 
committed to the confuls, and they were impowered to a6i 
in the manner they ihould think bed for the prefervacion 
of the commonwealth. This is an edift which the fe- 
nate feldom iffuea and never but in fome great and immi* 
nent danger. 

When Cicero was inverted with this power, he commit- 
ted the care of things without the city to Quintos Metel- 
lu9, and took the direction of all within to himfelf. He 
made his appearance every day attended and guarded hy 
fuch a multitude of people, that they filled great partoif 
the forum Catiline, unable to bear any longer delay, de- 
termined to repair to ManHus and bis army ; and ordered 
Marcius and Cethegus to take their fwords and go to Ci- 
cero's hoofc early in the morning, where, under pretence 
of paying their compliments, they were to fall upon him 
land kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of quality, went to 
Cicero in the night, to inform him of his danger, and 
charged him to be on his guard in particular againft Ce- 
thegus. As foon as it was light, the aOaflins came, and 
being denied entrance, tliey grew very infolent and cla- 
morous, which made them the more fufpefled. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and affembled the fenate in 

the temple of J upiter Stator, which (lands at the entrance of 

the Fra Sacra, in the way to Ac Pd^riii^ Vv\U* Cauline 
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came among the reft, as with adefign to make his defence; 
but there was not a fenator who would fit by him ; they 
all left the beoch he had t.iken ; and when he began to 
fpeak, they interrupted him in iuch a manner, that he 
could not be heard. 

At length Cicero rofe up, and commanded him to depart 
the city. ** For," faid he, •* while I employ only words, 
" and you weapons, there ihould at leaft be walls between 
" OS." Catiline, upon this, immediately marched out 
with three hundred men well armed, and with the j\/ccs 
and other enfigns of authority, as if he had been a lawful 
magiftrate. In this form he went to Manlius, and having 
a^embled an army of twenty thoufand men, he marched to 
the cities, in order to perfuade them to revolt. Hudilities 
being thns openly commenced, Antony, Cicero's col- 
league, was fcDt againft Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to 
leave in Rome, were kept together and encouraged by 
Cornelius Lentulus, furnamed Sura, a man of noble birth, 
but bad life* He had been expelled the fen ate for his de- 
bancheries, bat was then prsetor the fecond time ; for that 
was a cuilomary (qualification when ejeded perfons were to 
be reftored to their places in the fenate *. As to the fur* 
name of Sura, it is faid to hare been given him on this 
occafion. When be was quaeflor in the time of Sylla, he 
had lavilhed away vaft fums of the public money. Sylla, 
incenfed at his behaviour, demanded an account of him in 
full fenate. Lentalos came up in a very carelefs and 
difrefpedful manner, and faid, *< I have no account to 
" give, but I prefent you with the calf of my leg ;'' which 
was a common exprefiion among the boys, when they 
sniiled their ftroke at tennis. Hence he had tlie fumame 
of Sura, which is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. 
Another time, being profecuted for fome great ofience, he 
corrupted the judges. When they had given their ver- 
did, though he was acquitted only by a majority of twOj 
he faid, ** He had put himfelf to a needlefs expence in 
** bribing one of thofe judges, for it would have been fuf- 
** ficient to have had a majority of one." 

Such was thd difpofition of this man, who had not only 
been folicited by Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with 

vain 

• When a Roman fenaror w»i expelled, an appomtrntivt xo ^xa- 
toria] o0ice ivas a fii&cicni ^oaUfication fpr him lo tctuov^ Vv^l^^v. 
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rain hopes, which prognofticators and other impoftors held 
up to him. They forged verfcs in an oracular form, and 
brought him them, as from the books of the Sybils. 
Thefc lying prophecies iignified the decree of fate, " That 
*' three of the Cornelii would be monarchs of Rome." 
They added, «' That two had already fulfilled their dc- 
*^ &iny, Cinna and Sylla ; that he was the third Cornelius 
** whom the gods now offered the monarchy ; and that he 
*' ought by all means to embrace his high fortune, and 
^* not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done/* 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into thcfchemes of 
Lentulus. He refolved to kill the whole fenate, and as 
many of the other citizens as he pofTibly could ; to burn 
the city ; and to fpare none but the fons of Ponipcy,.whom 
he intended to feize, and keep as pledges of his peace with 
that general. For by this time it was ftrongly reported 
that he was on his return from his great expedition. The 
confpirators had fixed on a night during the feaft of the 
faiitmalia, for the execution of their enterprife. They had 
lodged arms and combuftible matter in the houfe of Ce- 
thegus, They had divided Rome into a hundred parts* 
and pitched upon the fame number of men, each of which 
was. allotted his quarter to fet fire to. As this was to be 
done by them all at the fame moment, they hoped that the 
conflagration would be general ; others were to intercept 
the water, and kill all that went to feek it. 

While thcfc things were preparing, there happened to be 
at Rome two ambdTadors from the AUobroges, a natioa 
that had been much opprefTed by the Romans, and waa 
very impatient under their' yoke. Lentolus and his party 
thought thefe ambaifadors proper perfons to raife commo- 
tions in Gaul, and bring that coutitry to their intere(l, 
and therefore made them partners in the confpiracy . They 
likewife charged them with letters to their magiftrates, and 
to Catiline. To the Gauls they promifed liberty, and 
they defired Catiline to enfranchife the (laves, and march 
immediately to Rome. Along with the ambafTadors, they 
fent one Titos of Crotona, to carry the letters to Catiline. 
£ut the meafures of thefe inconfiderate men, who generally 
confuUed upon their affairs over their wine and in company 
with women, were foon difcovered by the indefatigable 
diligence, the fober addrefs, and great capacity of Cicero. 
He had his emilTaries in all parts of the city, to trace every 
Heptheytook; and he had,befidei|afcct«^CQrter^ndence 
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with many who pretended to join in the confpiracy ; by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating with thofe 
flrangers. 

In confequence hereof, he laid an ambu(h for the Cro- 
tonian in thie night, and feizcd him and the letters ; the 
ambaiFadors themfelves privately lending him their affifl- 
ance *. Early in the morning he afTembled the fenate in 
the temple of Concord, where he read the letters, and took 
the depofitions of the witneHes. Junius Sihnus dcpofed, 
that feveral perfons had heard Cethegus fay, that three 
confnls and four praetors would very foon be killed. The 
evidence of Pifo, a man of confular dignity, contained 
circumflances of the like nature. And Caius Sulpitius, 
one of the prctors, who was fent to Cethcgus'd houfe, 
found there a great quantity of javelins, fwords, poinards, - 
and other arms, all new furbiihcd. At lail, the fenate 
giving the Crotonian a promife of indemnity, Lentulus 
iaw himfelf entirely dete£led, and laid down his office 
(for he was then prastor) : he put off his purple robe in the 
hoofe, and took another more fuitable to his prefent dif- 
trefs. Upon which, both he and his accomplices were 
delivered to the praecorsj to be kept in cuilody, but not 
in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
without in great numbers for the event of the day, Cicero 
went. out and gave them an account of it. After which, 
they conducted him to the houfe of a friend who lived in 
his neighbourhood; his own being taken up with the 
women, who were then employed in the myderious rites of 
the goddefff, whom the Romans call Bom, or the GW, and 
the Greeks Gynecea, An annual facrifice is offered her in 
the coofol's houfe by his wife and mother, and the veAal 
virgins give their attendance. When Cicero was retired to 
the apartments aligned him, with only a few friends, he 
began to coniider what puniQiment he ihould ioflid upon 
the criminals. He was extremely loth to proceed to a ca- 
pital one, which the nature of their offence feemed to de- 
mand, as well by reafon of the mildnefs of his difpofition, 
as for Year of incurring the cenfure of making an extrava- 
gant and fevere ufe of his power againll men who were of 

the 

• Thefc amba/Tadors had b«n folicited by Unibrenus to Jolu hi* 
party. Upon mature deUbention they thought U fafeft to abvA'iVv'^ 
the HMte, aud difcorsred the plot to Fabius Sanga the pattoti ol\>a«a 
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the firft families, and had powerful conned^ions in Rome. 
On the other fide, if he gave them a more gentle chaftife- 
mcnt, he thought he fhould Hill have fomething to fear 
from them. He knew that they woald never reft with any 
thing lefs than death, bat would rather break out into the 
moft defperate villainies, when their former wickednefs was 
fiiarpened with anger and refentment. Befides, he might 
himielf be branded with the mark of timidity and weaknefs» 
and the rather becaufe he was generally fuppofed not to 
have much courage. 

Before Cicero could come to a refolution, the women 
who were facrificing obferved an extraordinary prefage. 
When the fire on the altar feemed to be extinguiihed, a 
ftrong and bright flame fuddenly broke out of the embers. 
The other women were terriiied at the prodigy, but the 
vcftal virgins ordered Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him 
immediately, and command him from them, *' Boldly to 
** follow his beft judgment in the Service of his country $ 
** becanfe the goddefs, by the brightnefs of this flame> 
** promifed bim not only fafety but glory in his enterprize.'^ 
Terentia was by no means of a meek and timorous difpofi- 
tion, but had her ambition, and (as Cicero himfelf fays) 
took a greater (hare with him in politics, than (he permitted 
him to have ia domeftic bufinefs. She now informed him 
of the prodigy, and exafperated him againft the criminals. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of his 
philofophical friends, whom he niade great ufe of in the 
adminiflration, ftrengthened him in the fame purpoie. 

Next day, the fenate met to deliberate on the panifhment 
of the confpirators, and Siianus, being firft aflced his opi« 
nion, gave it for fending them to prifon, and punilhing 
them in the fevereft manner that was po£ible. The reft ia 
their order agreed with him, till it came to Caius Casfar» 
who was afterwards didtator. Csfar, then a yoong man^ 
and juft in the dawn of power, both in his meafures and 
his hopes, was taking that road which he continued in, till 
he turned the Roman Commonwealth into a monarchy. 
This was not obferved by others, but Cicero had ftrong 
fufpicions of him. He took care> however, not to give 
him a fafficient handle againft him. Some fay the confnl 
had almoft got the nece&ry proofs, and that Csfar had a 
narrow efcape. Others aftert, that Cicero purpofely ne- 
gle^ed the mformations that might have been had againfl 
him^ for fear of his friends and his great intereft. For» 
4 ha4 
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bad Caifar been brouglit under the fame predicament with 
the confpirators^ it would rather have contributed to fave 
than to deftroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he rofc and 
declared, *' Not for punifhing them capitally, but forcon- 
*' fifcating their eflates, and lodging them in any of the 
" towns of Italy that Cicero (hould pitch upon, where they 
*• might be kept in chains till Catiline was con^cred*." 
To this opinion, which was on the merciful fide, and fup- 
porte4 wiih great eloquence by him who gave it, Cicero 
himfelf added no fmall weight. For in his fpeech he gave 
the arguments at large for boih opinions, firfl for the former, 
and afterwards for that of Csefar. And all Cicero's fnends, 
thinking it would be li^fs invidious for him, to avoid put- 
ting the criminals to death, were for the latter fentence : 
infomuch that even Silanus changed fides, and cxcufed 
himfelf by faying that he did not mean capital punifhment, 
for that imprifonment was the fevered which a Roman 
fenator could fuffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catu- 
Ins. He declared for capital punifhment ; and Catofup* 
ported him, expreffing in ilrong terms hts fufpicions of 
Cxfar; which (o rouzed the fpirit and indignation of the 
fenate, that they made a decree for fending the confpirators 
to execution. Csfar then oppofed the con fifcating their 
goods ; for he faid, it was unreafonable, when they rejetfted 
the mild part of his fentence, to adopt the fevere. As the 
majoity Aill infilled upon it, he appealed to the tribunes. 
The tribunes, indeed, did not put in their prohibition, but 
Cicero himfelf gave up the pointy and agreed that the 
goods (hould not be forfeited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the fenate to the 
criminals, who were not all lodged in one houfe, but in 
thofe of the feveral praetors. Firft he took Lentulus from 
the Palatine hill, and led him down the Fta Sacra, and 
through the middle ofthe/orwn. The principal perfons 
in Rome attended the conful on all fides, like a guard ; 
the people flood filent at the horror of the fcene ; and ^he 
vouth looked on with fear and aflonifhment, as if they were 
initiated that day in fome awful ceremonies of ariflocratic 

power. 

* Plutarch feems here to intimate that after the defeat of Catiline« 
they mifht be put upon their trial j but it appears from Salluft that 
Cxfor had no fuch Intentioa. 
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power. When be had pa/Ted ihe forum, znd was contfta 
the prifon, he delivered Lentulus to the executioner. After^. 
wards he brought Cethegus, and all the reil in their order^ 
and they were put to death. In his return he faw others 
who were ii^ the confpiracy (landing thick in the/ofum;- 
As thefe knew not the fate of their rirg]eaders> they were 
waiting for night, in order to go their refcue, for they- 
fappofcd them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, called oot to- 
them aloud, They did Irve, The Romans, who choofe ta 
avoid all inaufpicious words, in this manner expre(« death - 

But this time it grew late, and as he pailed through the 
forum 10 go to his own houfe,the people now did not condmfl 
him in a iilent and orderly manner, but crowded to hail 
him with loud acclamations and plAidits, calling him tht 
Ja^iour and Jecmd founder cf Rome, 1 he ftreets were il- 
luminated* with a multitude of lamps and torches placed by 
the doors. Tne women held out lights from the tops of the 
houfes, that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
ment to the man who was followed with folemniry by a 
train of the greateft men in Rome, moil of whom had dif- 
tinguiihed themfclves by fucceiisfulwars, led up triumphs, 
and enlarged the empire both by fea and land. Ail thefe, 
in their difcourfe with each other as they went along, ac- 
knowledged that Rome was indebted to many generals and 
great men of that age for pecuniary acquifitions^ for rich 
fpoils, for power, but for prefervation and fafety to Cicero 
alone> who had refcued her from fo great and dreadful a 
danger. Not that his quafhing the enterprize, and puniih- 
ing the delinquents, appeared fo extraordinary a thing; but 
the wonder was, that he could fupprefs the greateil con* 
fpiracy that ever exilled, with fo little inconvenience to the 
ilate, without the leafl fedition or tumult. For many who 
had joined Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence of 
the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus; and that traitor giving 
Antony battle with the troops that remained, was deRroyed 
with his whole army. 

Yet fome were difpleafed with this condu£l and fuccefa 
of Cicero, and inclined to do him all poflible injury. At 
the head of this fadlion were fome of the magiflrates for the 
enfuing year \ Csfar who was to be prsetor, and Metellas 

and 

* Illuminations are of high antiquity. They came originally from 
the no<5>urnal celebration of religious myderies; and on that account 
carried the idea of veneration and refpe^ with them. 
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and Beilia tribunes * • Thefe laft entering apon their office 
a few days before that of Cicero's expired, would not fulFer 
him tp addrefs the people. They placed their own benches 
on the rojlruy and only gave hjm permiflion to take the 
oath upon laying down his office f, after which he was to 
defcend immediarely. Accordingly when Cicero went up, 
it was expelled that he would take the callomary oath ; 
but fiience being made, inilead of the ufual form, he 
adopted one that was new and fingular. The purport of it 
was; that *< He had faved his country, and prefer vcd the 
*^ empire ;" and all the people joined in it. 

This exafperated Caefar and the tribunes dill more, and 
they endeavoured to create him new troubles. Among 
other things they propofed a decree for calling Pompey 
home with his army, to fupprefs the defpotic power of 
Cicero. It was happy for him, and for the whole Com- 
monwealth, that Cato was then one of the tribunes \ for 
he oppofed them with an authority equal to theirs, and a 
j'epuution tliat was much greater, and confequently broke 
their meafures with eafe. He made a fet fpeech upon 
Cicero's confulfhip, andreprefented it in fo glorious a light, 
that the higheft honours were decreed him, and he was 
called the father of his country ; a mark of di^ndion which 
none ever gained before. Cato bellowed that title on him 
before the people, and they confirmed itj. 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly 
great ; bat he rendered himfelf obnoxious and burthen- 
(ome to many, not by any ill adion, but by continually 
praifing and magnifying himfelf. He never entered the 
fenate, the aiTembly of the people, or the courts of judi* 
cature, but Catiline and Lentulus were the burthen of his 
fong. Not fatisfied with this, his writings were fo inter- 
larded with encomiums on himfelf, that though his ilyle 
was elegant and delightful, his difcourfes were difguiling 
and naufeous to the reader i for tlie blemifh ftuck to him 
like an incurable difeafe. 

But 

* Bedia went out of office on the eighth of December. Metellus 
and Sexcius were tribunes. 

f The confuls took two oaths; one, on entering into their office, 
that they would a£l according to the laws ; and the other, on quit- 
ting it, that they had not aded contrary to the laws. 

X i^Catulus wa^ the firi\ who g-ive him the title. Cato, as tri* 
bttoe» ^ofirmcd it before the people. 
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But thoQgh he had fuch an infatiable avidity of honour^ 
he was never unwDling that others (hoold have their (hare. 
For he was entirely free from envy ; and it appears from 
his works that he was moft liberal in his praifes^ not only 
of the ancients, hot of thofe of his own time. Many of 
his remarkable fayings, too, of this nature, are preferved. 
Thus of Ariftotle he faid, " l*hat he was a riverof flowing 
*• gold ;'* and of Plato's dialogues, •• That if Jupiter were 
" to fpeak, he would fpeak as he did.*' Theophraftus he 
ufed to call his *' particular favourite ;*^ and being aiked 
which of Demofthenes's orations he thought the beft, he 
anfwered, ** The longeft.'^ Some who afledt to bezealoua 
admirers of that orator, complain, indeed, of Cicero's iay^- 
ing in one of his epiilles, ** That Demollhenes fometimes 
**- nodded in his orations :" but they forget the many great*^ 
encomiums he bellowed on him in other parts of hia 
works; and do not confider that he gave the title of- 
PbiUppUs to his orations againll Mark- Anthony , which werr 
the moft elaborate he ever wrote. There was not one of his ■ 
cotemporaries celebrated either for his eloquence or philofo-- 
phy, whofe fame he did not promote, either by fpeaking or 
writing of him in an advantageous manner. He perfuaded • 
Cafar, when dilator, to grant Cratippus the Peripatetic^- 
the freedom of Rome. He likewife prevailed tipon the- 
council ofj^reofagus to make out an order, for definng him 
to remain at Athens, to iDflru(5t the youth; and not de- 
prive their city of fuch an ornament. There are, moce-* 
over, letters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his fon, 
in which he dire&s them to (ludy philoibphy under Cra- 
tippus. But he accufes Gorgias the rhetorician of accuf- 
tominghis fon to a life of pleafure and intemperance, and 
therefore forbids the young man his fociety. Amongfl his 
Greek letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzantine» 
are all that difcover any thing of refentment. His re- 
primand to Gorgias certainly was right and proper, if he 
was the difTolute man that he pafled for; but he betrays an 
exceflive meannefs in his expostulations with Pelops» for 
negleding to procure him certain honours from the city 
of Byzantium. 

Thefe were theefFe^ls of his vanity. Superior keennefs 
of expreflion, too, which he had at command, led him into 
many violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in. 
a certain caufe ; and his client was acquitted in confeqoence, 
of his defence. Afterwards Munatius profecuted Sabinas* 

one 
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oae of Cicero*s friends ; upon which« he was fo much tranf- 
tK)rted with anger at to fay, ** Thiakeft thoii it was the 
*' merit of thy caufe that (aved thee, and not rather the 
«< doud which I threit^ over thy crimes, and which kept 
" them from the fight of the court.'' He had fuccecded 
in aneaconium on Marcus Craflus from the rtfinm ; and 
t few days after as publicly reproached him. •* What !** 
fiid Crafluiy ** did you not lately praife me in the place 
«• where you now iland ?" '* True ;" anfwered Cicero, 
" but I did it by way of experiment, to fee what I could 
'« make of a bad fubjedt." CralTus had once affirmed, that 
none of his family ever lived above threefcore years ; but 
afterwards wanted to contradi^ it, and faid, " What could 
" I be thinking of when I afferted fuch a thing ?" *< You 
" knew," faid Cicero, ''that fuch an afTertion would be y^ry 
** agreeable to. the people of Rome." Crafliis happened 
one day to profefs hirofelf much pleafed with that maxim 
of the ftoics, «* The good man is always rich •." ** 1 
" imagine," faid Cicero, "there is another more agreeable 
«« to you, AU things belomg to the frwient.^* For Crafliis-was 
aotorioudy covetous. Craiias had two fons, one of which 
refemblcd a man called Accius fo much, that his mother 
was fufpeded of an intrigue with him. This young man 
fpoke in the fenate with great applaufe ; and Cicero being 
a&ed what he thought of him, anfwered in Greek, axios 
Crfijou f . When CraiTus was going to fet out for Syria, 
he thought it better to leave Cicero his friend than his 
enemy, and therefore addreAbd him one day in an obliging 
manner, and told him he would come and fup with him. 
Cicero accepted the o0er with equal politenefs. A few 
days after, Vatinius likewife applied to him by his friends, 
and defired a reconciliation. "What I " faid Cicero, ** does 
" Vatinius too want to fup with me V* Such were his jefts 
upon Cra/Tus. Vatinius had fcrophulous tumours in his 
neck ; and one day when he was pleading, Cicero called 
him " a tumid orator." An account was once brought 
Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards con* 
tradided, he faid, " May vengeance feize the tongue that 

" told 

* 4r«yU itMi» % 09^, The Greek cv^( iingnifies connlngt 
iirewd, prudent, as well as wife ; and in any of the former accepta* 
tiont the floic maxim was applicable to Crafliis. Thus/ri/^;, in Latin, 
n ufed indifTerently either for faving prudence, or for fober wifdom. 

•f An iil-onannered pun, which fignifies either that the young 
man was worthy of CraiTus, or that hs v as the fon of Accius. 
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•' told the lie ! ** When Cxiar propofcd a decree for diftrl-- 
boting the lands -in Campania among the foldiers^ many t)f 
the fenators -were difpleafedat it; "and Lucius Gellius, in' 
particular, who wa* one of the olded'of them, faid, *« That* 
•• ihall never be while I live-** " ** Let us wait a while then,* 
•• faid Cicero ; for Gellius requires no very long credit.*^' 
There was one O^avios who had it objeded to him, that-* 
he was an African. One day, when Cicero was pleading, ^ 
this man faid he could not hear him. ♦* That is fomewhaf 
*• ftrange, faid Cicero; for you are not without a hole inr 
" your ear*.** When Metcllus Nepostold him, ♦« That* 
<* he had ruined more as an evidence, than he had faved as» 
" an advocate :'* •• 1 grant it, faid Cicero, for I have more^ 
**^ truth than eloquence.'* A young man, who lay under* 
the imputation of having given his father a poifoned cake/ . 
talking in an infolent manner, and threatening that Ctceraf 
Ihould feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicerd anfwered> 
** i had much rather havethem than-your cake." Publiu9 
Seftins had taken Cicero^ among others, for his advocate/ 
in a caufe of fotne importance ; and yet he would fuffer na 
man to fpeak bat himfelf. When it appeared that he would 
be acquitted, and -the judges were giving, their verdi^; 
Cicero called to him, and faid, " Sellius^ niake the bcft 
•* ufe of your time to-day, for to-morrow you will be out 
•* ofofficef .'* Publius Cotta,who affefted^o bethought aw 
able lawyer, though he had neither learning- nor capaci- 
ty, being called in as a witnefs in a certain caufe, declared,- 
•* He l^ew nothing of the matter.'* ' " Perhaps," faid- 
Cicero, ** you think I am afktng yoa fome queAion in 
•* law." MetellusNepos, in fome difference with Cicero,' 
often aflcing him, *• Who is 7 our father ?" he replied ^ 
•• Your mother has made it much more difficult for you to- 
•* anfwer that queftion." For his mother had not the 
moll unfullied reputation. This Metellus was himfelf a 
man of a light unbalanced mind. He fuddenly quitted the 
tribunitialofEce, and failed to Pompey in Syria ; and whea 
he was there, he returned in a manner Ihll more abfurd. 
When his preceptor Philagrus died, he buried him in a 
pompous manner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble 

on 

• A mark of flavery amongft fome nations j but the Africans wore 
pendants in their ears by way of ornament. 

f IVcbably Sedius, not bting a profeflfcd advocate, would not be 
employed to fpeak for any body t\te\ and \hece(uce Cicero meant 
tbdt be ihould indulge his vanity in {pca]fc:vti^ lot UwitNi* 
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en his monument*. «' This," faid Cicero, '' wras one of the 
'< wifeft things you ever did ; for your preceptor has taught 
'* you rather to fly than to fpeakf ." Marcus Appius 
iiaving mentioned in the introduction to one of his plead- 
ingSs that his friend had deiired him to try every refource 
X>f care» eloquence, andiidelity in his caufe, Cicero faid» 
*' What a hacd- hearted man you are, not to. do any.oie 
'* thing that your friend has defired of you f '* 

It feems not foreign to the buiinefs of an orator, to ufe 

: this cutting raillery againfl enemies or opponents ; but his 

..-employing it indifcriminately, merely to raife a laugh, 
rendered him extremely obnoxious. To give a few in- 
fiances : He.u(ed to call Marcas Aqji!ius» Adrajlus^ be- 
caufe he had twofons-in-law who were both in exile t. 
Lucius Cotta, a. great, lover of jwine, was cenfor when 
^Cicero folj cited the coniulihLp^ Cicero, in the courfe of 
-his canvafs, happening to be thirfty, called for water, and 

. faid to his friends who llood xound him as he drank, " You 
•• do well to conceal me, for you are. afraid that the cenfor 

' '* will cafl me to. account for drinking water." Meeting 
Voconius one day with three. daughters, who were very 

. jplain womep, he cried out : 

• On this conception Phcebus never fmlled §. 

' Marcus Gellius, who was fuppofed to be of fervile ex- 

'.^Cradtion, happening to read fome letters in the fenate with 

. jiloud and flrong voice, ** Do not be furprifed at it," faid 

Cicero, ** for there have been public ,cryers in his family." 

-Fauftus^ the fon ofSylla the dilator, who had. profcribed 

-great numbers-of. Romans, having run deep in debt, and 

wafted great part ef his ellate, was obliged to put up public 

bills for thefale of it. Upon which Cicero laid, <'J like 

" thefe bills much better than his father's." 

Many hated him for thefe keen farcafms; which en* 
couraged Clodius and his fadlion to form their fcbemes 
againS him. The occafion was this. .Clodius, who was 

of 

* It was ttfual among the ancients to place emblematic figures on 
-the monuments of the dead; and thefe were either fuch inftrumems 
-^as reprefenced the profeifion of the dcceafed, or fuch animals as re- 
fembicd them in difpoHtion. 

f Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions. 
\ Becaufe Adraflus h.id married his daughters to Eteocles and Po- 
lynices, who were exiled. 
. % A verfe o/Sop^odcs; /peaking of Laius ih^faiVitt oiCEVv^>x\» 
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of ft noble family, yoang and adventoroas, ^entertained a 
pa/lion for Pompeia, the wife of Cxfar. This induced him 
to get privately into the houfe, which he did in the habit of 
a female mafician. The women were offering in Qatar's ' 
houfe that myflerious facriiice which is kept from the fight 
and knowledc^e of men. Bat, though no man is fuiFerea to 
affift in III Clodius, who was very yoang, and had his face 
yet fmooth, hoped to pafs through the women to Pompeia 
undifcovered. As he entered a great houfe in the nighty 
he was4>uzz]ed to find his way ; and one of the women be- 
longing to Aurelia, Casfar's mother, feeing him wandering 
up and down, a&ed him his name. Being now forced to 
fpeak, he faid he was feeking Abra, one of Pompeia^i 
maids. The woman, perceiving it was not a female 
voice, fhrieked out, and called the matrons together. 
They immediately made faft the doors, and, fearching the 
whole houie, found Clodius fculking in the apartment of 
the maid who introduced him. 

As the alFairmade a great noife,Czefar divorced Pompeia^ 
and profecuted Clodius for that a6t of impiety. Cicero 
was at that time his friend ; for, during the confpiracy of 
Cataline, he had been ready to give him all the affi (lance id 
his power; and even attended as one of his guards. Clodias 
infilled in his defence, that he was not then at Rome» bat 
at aconiiderable diftance in the country. But Cicero at- 
tefled that he came' that very day to his houfe, and talked 
with him about fome particular boiinefs. This was, in* 
deed, matter of fa6l ; yet probably it was not fo much the 
influence of truth, as the neceflity of fatisfying his wife 
Terentia« that induced him to declare it. She hated Clo- 
dius on account of his fifter Clodia ; for (he was perfuaded^ 
that that lady wanted to get Cicero for her hofband i 
and that ihe managed the defign by one TuUus. As . 
Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and likewife 
conflantly paid his court to^CIodia, who was his neighbour^ 
that circumftancc ftrengthened her fufpicions. Befides^ 
Terentia was a woman of an imperious temper, and, havikg 
an afcendant over her hufband, (he put him upon giving 
evidence againft Clodius. Many other peribns of honour 
alleged againfl him the crimes of perjary, of fraud, of ' 
bribing the people, and corrupting the women. Nay» 
Luculfus brought his maid-fervants to prove that Clodius 
had a criminal commerce with his own &fler, who was the 
wife of that nobleman. This was the youngefl of the 
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fifters- And it was geoerally believed that he had con- 
nexions of the fame kind with his other filters; one 
of which, ntmed Tertia« was married to Martius Rex ; 
and the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter 
was called ^adramtarta^ becaufe one of her lovers 
palmed upon her a purfe of fmall brafs money, inftead 
of filver ; the fmaileil brafs coin being called a ^ua* 
. irons. It was on this fifter*s account that Clodius was 
mod cenfured. As the people fct themfelves both again (I 
the witnefles and the profecators, the judges were fo terri- 
;fied, that they thought it nece/Tary to place a guard about 
the.court ; tand moft of them confounded the letters upon 
* theiaiblcts*. He feemed, however, to be acquitted by the 
4najority.; but it was faid to be through pecuniary appli- 
cations. Hence Catalus, when he met the judges, faid, 
** You were right in deliring a guard for your defence ; for 
<« you were afraid that fomebody would take the money 
'« from you.*' And when Clodius told Cicero, that the 
judges did not give.credit to his depofition; " Yes," faid 
he, •* five and twenty -of them believed me, for fo many 
■*' condemned yoa; nor did the other thirty believe you, 
•* for they did not acijuit you till they had received your 
*' money." As to.Cffifar, when he was called upon, he 
gave no teftimony againil Clodius; nor did healHrm that 
he was certain of any injury done his bed. He only faid, 
^.*' He had divorced Fompeia, becaufe the wife of Caefar 
*' ought not only to be clear of fuch a crime, but of the 
•^* very fufpicion of it." 

After Clodius had efcaped this danger, and was eieded 
tribaneof the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and 
left neither circ^milance nor perfon untried to ruin him. 
He guned the people by laws that flattered their inclina- 
- tions, and the confuls by decreeing them large and wealthy 
provinces } for Pifo was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius 
.Syria. He regiilered many mean and indigent perfons as 
citizens ;; and armed a number of flaves for his conflanc 
attendants. Of the great triumvirate, CraiTus was an 
avowed enemy to Cicero. Pompey indi^erenily care/Ted 
both parties, and Cxfar was going to fet out upon his ex- 
pedition to Gaul. Though the latter was not his friend, 
but rather fufpefled of enmity iince the affair of Catiline, 
it was to him that he applied. The favour he afked of 
him> was, that he would take him as his lieutenant ; and 

Caefar 

* ^e the note on the parallel parage In the life of Cseftf* 
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Caefar granted it*. Clodius perceiving that Cicero would « 
by this means, get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw 
mofl of the blame of the late difference on Terentia ; and 
fpoke always of Cicero in terms of candcur» not like an 
adverfary vindidlively inclined, but as one friend might 
complain of another. This removed Cicero's fears focn« 
tirclyt* that he gave up the lieutenancy which Cxfar 
had indulged him with, and began to attend to bufinefs as 
before. 

C.-vfar was fo much piqued at this proceeding, that he 
encouraged Clodius againft him, and drew cff Pompey 
entirely from his intereft. He declared, too, before the 
people, that Cicero, in his opinion, had been guilty of a 
flagrant violation of ail juftice and law, in putting Lentulus 
and Ccthegus to death, without any form of tri.-il. This 
was the charge which he was fummoned to anfwer. Cicero 
then put on mourning, let his hair grow, and, with every 
token cf dillrcfs, went about to fupplicate the people. 
Clc dius took care to meet him every where in the ftreets, 
with his audacious and infolent crew, who infolted him on 
his change cf drefs, and often difturbed his applications by 
pelting him with dirt and Hones. However, almolt all the 
equeArinn order went into mourning with him ; and no 
fewer than twenty thoufand young roen,of thebefl families* 
attended him with their hair diflie veiled, and intreated the 
people for him. Afterwards the fenate met, with an intent 
to decree that the people (hould change their habits, as in 
times of public mourning. But, as the confuls oppofed it, 
and Clodius befet the houfe with his armed band of ruffians, 
many of the fenators ran out, rending their garments, and 
exclaiming againil the outrage. 

But this fpedacle excited neither compaflion nor (haroe ; 
and it appeared that Cicero mu ft either go into exile, or de- 
cide the difpute with the fword. In this extremity he ap- 
plied to Pcmpey for afiiftance; but he had parpofely ab- 
fented himfelf, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero 
firft fent his fon- in-law Pifo to him, and afterwards went 
himfelf. When Pcmpey was informed of his arrival, he 

could 

* Cicero fays that this lieutenancy was a vohintary offer of Cvrar*i. 
£p. ad Ate. 

f it docs not appear that Cicero was irfluenced hy this tondudi 
of Clodius: He had always expreiTed an indifference to the lieute- 
nancy that was offered to bim by C»far. £p. ad Att. 1, ii* i^. 
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•could not bear fo look him in the face, lie was con- 
founded at the thought of an interview with his injured 
friend, who had fought fuch battles for him, and rendered 
him Co many fervices in the courfe of his adminillration. 
But being now fon-xn-law to Cajfar, he facrificcd his for- 
mer obligations to that connexion, and went oat at a 
back door, to 'avoid his prcfence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and dcfeitcd, had recourfe to the 
confuls. Gabirius always treated him rudely ; but Pifo 
behaved with fome civility. He advifed him to withdraw 
from the torrent of Clodius's rage ; to bear this change of 
llic limes with patience; and to be once more the faviour 
of his country, which, for his fake, was in all this trouble 
snd commotion. 

After this anfwer, Cicero confulted with his friends. 
Luculius advifed him to ilay, and a^urcd him he would be 
victorious. Others were of opinion, that it was beftjto fly, 
becaufe the people would foon be dcfirous of his return, 
when they were weary of the extravagance and madnefs of 
Clodias. He approved of this laft advice-; and taking a 
ftatue of Minerva, which he had long kept in his houfc 
nath great devotion, he carried it to the capito!, and 
dedicated it therei with this infcription, to mincrv/v 
•THK PROTiCTaess of ROME. About midnight he 
privately quitted the -city ; and, with fomc friends who at- 
tended to conduct him, tvxic his route on foot through 
Lucania, intending to pafs from thence to Sicily. 

Jt was rro fooner known that he was fled, tha : Clodius 
procured a decree of banilhment againrt him, which pro- 
hibited him lire and ^ater, and admiflion into any houfe 
within five hundred miles of Italy. Ijut i'uch was the 
veneraiion the people had for Cicero, that in general ihere 
was no regard paid to the decree. They (hewed him every 
fort of civility, and conduced him -on his way with the 
moil cordial attention. Only at Hipponium, a city of 
Lacanta, now called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, 
who had particular obligations to him, and, among other 
things, had an appointment under him, when conful, as 
forveyor of the worlds, now refui'ed to admit him into his 
houfe ; but, at the fame time, acquainted him that he 
would appoint a place in the country for his reception* 
And Caius Virginius *, the prsetor of Sicily, though in- 
debted 
* Some copies have it yiKTiHus* 
Volume r. f 
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. debted to Cicero for confiderable fervices^ wrote to' iot^ 
bid him entrance into that ifland. 

Difcouraged at thefe inflances of ingratitude, he repaired 

. to Brundufium, where he embarked for Dyrrhachium. At 
iirft he had a favourable gale, but the next day the wiiid 
turned about, and drove him back- to port. He fet fail* 
however^ again, as foon as the wind was fair. It is re- 
ported, that when he. was going to land at Dyrrhachium* 
there happened to be an earthquake, and the fea retired to 

. a great di fiance from the fhore. The diviners inferred that 
his exile would be of no long continuance, for thefe were 
tokens of a fuddcn change. Great numbers of people came 
to pay their refpe^s to him ; and the cities of Greece drove 
which fhould ihew him the greatefl civilities ; yet he con- 

- tinned deje^ed and difconfolate. /Like a pafSonate lover* 
he often cafl a longing look towards Italy, and behaved 
with a littlenefs of fpirit, which <:ould not have been ex- 
pedlcd from a man that had enjoyed fuch opportunities of 
cultivation from letters and philofophy. Nay, he hadoftea 
deiired his friends not to call him an orator, but a phiiofo- 
pher, becaufe he had. made philofophy his bufinefs* and 
rhecoiic only the inflrument of his political operations. 
JBat opinion • has great power to efface the tindlures df 
philofophy, and infufe the. pailiQns of the vulgar into the 
fliinds of llatefmcn, who have a neccflary connexion and 
commf rce with the multitude ; unlefs they take care fo to 
engage in every thing extriniic, as to attend to the bail- 
neis only, without imbibin^^ the pudioDSthat are the com-' 
jnon conftqueiice of that buiinefs. 

Afict Clodius had banifhed Cicero, he burnt hisvilJajt 
and his houfe in Rome; and on the place where the latter 
Rood, eroded a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to 
audion* and the crier gave notice of it every day* but no 
buyer appeared. JBy thefe means, he became formidable 
to the patricians; and having drawn the people with bim 
into the moA audacious infolcnce and effrontery, he attacked 
Pompey, and called in .<]ueflion fome of his zGts znd 
ordinances in the wars. As this expofed Pompey to fome 
lefledions, he blamed him felf greatly for abandoning Ci- 
cero; and, entirely changing his plan, took every means for 
cEe^ing his return. As Clodius conflantly oppofed them* 

the 

* A^^a fignifiet not only cphwM, h^t glory, fame, and, by an eaiy 
figure, a fofon for ftme, Thf .reader wiU choofe which ftnff be 
thinks bed. 
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he fenate decreed that no public bulinefs of any kind 
hould be defpatchcd by their body, till Cicero was re- 
railed. 

In the confulfliip of Lentulus, the fedition incrcnfed ; 
rome of the tribunes were wounded in the fornm ; aiid 
Qaintusj the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among 
the flain. The people began now to change their opinion ; 
and Annias Milo, one of the tribunes, was the (iril who 
ventured to call Clodius to anfwer for his violation of the 
public peace. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neighbouring cities, joined Pompey; with whcf? afH (lance 
he 'drove^Clodius out of the^irK-w ; and then he fummonod 
the citizens to vote. It is faid that nothing was ever car- 
ried among the commons with fo great unanimity ; and 
the fenate endeavouring to give Hill higher proofs of their 
attachment to Cicero, decreed that their thanks fhouid be 
given the cities which had treated him with kindncfs and 
refpefl during his exile ; and that his town and country 
houfes, which Clodius had demoliHied, ihould be rebuilt 
at the public charge •- 

Cicero returned iixteen months after his banifhment; 
and fnch joy was expreiTed by the cities, fo much eagerncfs 
to meet him by all ranks of people,* that his own account 
of it is lefs than the truth, though he faid, << That Italy 
<« had brought him on her ihoulders tcvRome." Craflus, 
who was hitf enemy before his exile, now readily went to 
meet him, and was reconciled. Jn this, he faid, he was %vil- 
Hng to oblige his fon Publius, who was a great admirer of 
•Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity^ 
when Clodius was abfentf , went up with a great company 
to the capitol, and deflroyed the tribunitial tables, in which 
were recorded all the ads in Clodius's time. Clodius loud- 
ly complained of this proceeding ; but Cicero anfwered, 
** That his appointment as tribune was irregular, becaufe 
" he was of a patrician family, and confcquently a'l his 
** a6ts were invalid.*' Cato was difpleafed, and oppofed 
Cicero in this afiertion. Not that he praifed Clodius ; on 
the contrary, he was extremely offended at his adminif^ra- 
F 2 tion; 

* The confuli dtcrecd for rebuilding his houfe in Rome near 
iifOOol. for his Tufcan villa near ^oool. an-1 for his Forniian villa 
about half that fum, which Cicero. called a very fcanty eAimate. 

f Cictro. bad attempted this once before, when Clodius was pre- 
■fent; but Caius, the brother of Clodius, being prsetor, by his 
means they were refcoed out of the hands of Ciccrc, 
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tion ; but he reprefented, " That it would be a violefit 
*' ftrctch of prerogative, for the fenate to annul fo many 
*< decrees and adls, among which were his own commiifioa 
^' and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium." The 
difference which this produced between Cato and Cicero, 
did rot come to an abfoiute rupture; it only Itil'ened the 
•warmth of their friendlhip. 

After this, Milo killed Ciodius ; and being arraigned 
for the fadl, he chcfe Cicero for his advocate. The fenate 
fearing that the profecution of a man of Milo*s.fpirit and 
reputation, might producie fome tumult in. thc.city, ap- 
pointed Pompey to prefide at this and the other trials ; and 
to provide both for the peace of the city, and the courts of 
jullicc. In confequence of which, he pofted a body of 
foldiersin the /orum before day, and fecured every part of 
it. This made Milo a[?prehenfjve that Cicero would be 
difconcerted at fo unufual a fi^ht, and lefs able to plead. 
.He therefore perfuadcdhim to come in a litter to xhe/brnf^; 
and to repofe himfelf. there till the judges were affembled* 
and the court filled. For he was not only timid in war;, 
but he had his fear when he fpoke in public ; and in many 
caufes he fcarce left trembling even in the height and ve- 
hemence of his eloquence. When he undertook to afiift 
in the defence of Licinius Mursena*, againfl the profecu- 
tion of CatQ, he was ambitious to outdo Hortenfius, who 
had already fpoken with great applaufe ; for which reafon 
he fat up all night to prepare himfelf. But that watching 
and application hurt him.fo much, that he appeared inferior 
to his rival. 

When he came out of the litter to open the caufe of 
Milo, and faw Pcmpey feated on high, as in a camp, and 
weapons glittering all around the /brum, he was fo con- 
founded that he could fcarce begin bis oration. For he 
fhook, and his tongue faultered; though Milo attended 
the trial with great courage, and had diidained to lee his 
hair grow, or to put on mourning. Thefe circumflances 
contributed not a httle to his condemnation. As for pi- 
<€ero, his trembling was imputed rather to his anxiety for 
.his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priefls called Aagors, in 
.the room of young Crafl'us, who was killed in the Parthian 

war* 

« Mvreena had rcuined ibrtc adyocateS) Hortrnfiasi Mncxu 

•CalTuSf and Cicero. 
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war. Afterwards the province of Cllicia was allotted to 
him ; and he failed thither with an army of twelve thoufand 
foot, and two thoufand fix hundred horfe. He had it in 
charge to bring Cappadocia to fubmit to king Ariubar- 
zanes ; which he performed to the fatisfadlion of all parties, 
without having recourfe to arm's. And finding the Cili- 
Clans elated on the mifcarriage of the Romans in Parthia, 
and the commotions in Syria, he brought them to order by 
the gentlenefs of his government. He rcfafed the prcfents 
which the neighbouring princes ofFered him. He excufed 
the province from finding him a public table, and daily 
entertained at his own charge perfons of honour and Earn- 
ing, not with magniScence indeed, but with elej;ance and 
propriety. He had no porter at his gate, nor did any man 
ever find him in bed ; for he rofe early in the morning, 
sad kindly received thofe who came to pay their coun to 
bim, either flanding'or walking before his door. We are 
told, that he never caufed any man to be beaten with rods^ 
or to have his garments rent*; never gave opprobrious 
language in his anger, nor added infult to puniOiment. 
He recovered the public money which had been embezzled ; 
and enriched the cities with it. At the fame time, he was 
iktisfied, if thoie who had been guilty of fuch frauds, made 
fcftitution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had alfo a tafle of war ; for he routed the bands of 
fobbers that had pofTelTed themfelves of Mount Amanus, 
and was falated by his army Imperator on that account f . 
Caecilius|, the orator, having dciired him to fend him 
fome panthers from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his 
anfwer he could not forbear boafting of his achievements. • 
He faid, '* There were no panthers left in Cilicia. Tiiofe 
*' animals, in their vexation to find that they were the onl/ 
" objeds of war, while every thing elfc was at peace, were 
•* fled into Carla." 

F 3 la 

• This mark of Ignominy was of great antiquity. ** Wherefore 
^ Hanun took David's fervants, and Hiaved off oiie half of their 
<« beards, and cut off their garments to the middiei even to their 
M buttocks, and font them away.'* 2 Snm. x. 4. 

\ He not only received thia mark of diilin^ion, but public thankf- 
givings were ordered at Rome for his fuccefs ; and the people wenc 
nearto decreo him a tritiniph. His fervices, therefore, niufl hav» 
been confidcrable, and Plutarch fccms to mcndcn thcA\ toQ\'ivi,Vvx.V'j«.. 

X Not Casiiius, bur Ca?//iis. H3 was. then adUc, au\dviAV^^ 
Aep^ntUers lor his pabLc lhtw»». 
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In his return from his province, he flopped at Rhodei^ « 
and afterwards made fome ftay at Athens; which he did 
with great pleafure, in remembrance of the converfations 
he had formerly had there. He had now the company of' 
all that were rooft famed for erudition ; and vificed his 
former friends and acquaintance. After he had received 
all due honours and marks of efteem from Greece, he pafTed *. 
on to Rome, where he found the fire of diilention kindled^ 
and evrry thing tending to a civil war. 

When the fenate decreed him a triumph, he faid, '* He 
" had rather follow Ca^far's chariot wheels in his triumph^ 
** if a reconciliation could be cife^ted between him and 
*' Pompey." And in private he tried every healing and 
conciliating method, by writing to Csefar, and intrcating 
Pompey. After it came to an open rupture, and Csfar' 
wad on his march to Rome, Pompey did not choofe to wait 
for him, but retired, with numbers of the principal dtizent • 
in his train. • Cicero did not attend him in bi« flifi;ht ; and» 
therefore, it was believed thar he would join Cae&. It is ^ 
certain that he Budluated greatly in his opinion, and was 
in the utmoft anxiety. For^ he fay»> in his epiIUes# 
•' Whither (hall I turn ? — Pompey has the more honour- 
** able caufe; but Casfar manages his aiFairs with the 
** grcated addrefs, and is mod able to fave himfelf and hif 
" friends. In ihort, I know whom .to avoid, but not 
'* whom to feck." At lafl, one Trebatius, a fnead of 
Casfar's, fignified to him by letter, that Cas^r thought be. 
had reafcn to reckon him of his iide, and to coniider him 
as partner of his hopes. But if his age would not permit - 
it, he might retire into Greece, and live there in tran- 
quillity, without any connexion with either party. Cicero- 
was furprifed that Caefar did not write himfelf, and aa- 
fwered angrily, *' That he would do nothing unworthy of 
«< his political charadcr.'' Such is the accoont we have 
of the matter in his epiAles. 

However, upon Cxfar^s marching for Spain, he crofled 
the fea, and repaired to Pompey* His arrival was agreeable 
CO the generality ; but Cato blamed him privately for taking. 
this meafure. *« As for me," faid he, " it would have been 
** wrong to leave that party which I embraced from the 
** beginning; but you might have been much more 
<* ferviceable to your country and your friends, if yon bad 
•• ftayed at Rome, and accommodated yourfelf to events. 
«« whereas now, without any reaibn or Leifefllty, yoa 

•• have 
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*^ have declared yourfcif an enemy to Caefar, and are 
•** come to fhare in the danger with which you had nc- 
•' thing to do." 

Thefe arguments made Cicero change his opinion ; 
efpecially when he found that Pompey did not employ him 
apon any coniiderable fervice. It is true, no one was to 
be blamed for this but himfelf; for he made no fecrct of 
his repenting/ He difparaged Pompey's preparations; he 
iniinuated his didikc of his coanfels, and never fpared his 
jells upon his allies. He was not, indeed, inclined to laugh 
himfelf; on the contrary, he walked about the camp with 
a very fclemn countenance ; but he often made others laugh, 
though they were little inclined to it. • Perhaps, it may 
not be amifs to give a few inftances. When Domitius ad- 
iranced a man who had no turn for war, to the rank of 
captain^ and afiigned for his reafon, that he was an honeft ' 
and prudent man ; '^ Why then," faid Cicero, «« do you not 
" keep him for governor to your children ?" When fome 
were commending Theophanes the Lefbian, who was di- 
fc^or of the board of «^orks, for confoling the Rhodians 
on the lo(s of their fleet, " See," faid Cicero, ** what it is to 
■'have a Grecian diredor !" When Csefar was fuccefsful 
in almoft e^ery infbnce, and held Pompey as it were be- 
iieged,'Lentulus faid, '< He was informed that Csefar's 
••mends looked very four." " You mean, I fuppofe," faid 
Cicero> ** that they are our of humour with him." One 
Marttus^ newly arrived from Italy, told then), a report 
prevailed at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up in his 
camp : *« Then," faid Cicero, ** you took a voyage on pur- 
*■ pofc to fee it." After Pompey 's defeat, Nonnius faid, 
there was room yet for hope, for there v/ere feven eagles left 
in the camp. Cicero anfwered, ** That would be good en- 
'coaragement, if we were to fight with jackdaws." When 
Labienas> on the flrength of fome oracles, infilled that 
Pompey muil be conqueror at lad : " By this oracular. 
" generalihip" faid Cicero, " we have loft our camp." 

After the battle of Pharfalia (in which he was not pre- 
fent, on account of his ill health} and after the flight of 
Pompey, Cato, who had confidcrable forces, and a great 
fleet at Dyrrhachium, defired Cicero to take the command, 
becaufe his confular dignity gave him a legal title to it. 
Cicero, however, not only declined it, but abfolutely re- 
fiifed taking any farther Ihare in the war. Upon which, 
young Pompey and his fii^nds calle4 him traitor, drew 
i' 4 \\vt\t 
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their fwords, and would certainly; have dtfpatch cd him |. 
had rot Cato iiiterpofcd, iasd conveyed him out of th« 
camp. 

Ke got Ufe to Brundo/ium, and flayed there feme time 
in expedladon of Ca:far, who was detained by hi? affairs in 
Ada. and ^gypi. When he heard that the conqueror ivat 
arrived at Tarentum, and defigned to proceed from thence 
by land to Erundufmmi he fct out to meet him ; not- with- 
out hope, nor yet without fome fhame and reludlance at 
the thought of trying ]\ow he ilood in the opinior* of a vicr- 
torious enemy before fo many witntiFes. He had no oc- 
cafion, houevcr, either to do or to fay any thing beneath. 
)iis dignity. Cxfar no fooner beheld him,, at fome con* 
ftdcrable dl^ance, advancing before the red, than he dif* 
mounted, and ran to embrace him ; after which, he went 
en difcourfmg with him alone for many furlongs. lie 
continued to treat him with great kindnefs and refpedt ; 
infomuch that when he had written an cncomiam on Cato> 
which bore the name of that great man, Csefar, in bis an- 
fwcr, entitled jinticato, praifed both the eloquence and 
condudl of Cicero ; and faid he greatly rcfembled Pericles 
and Theramenes. 

When Quintos Ligarius waa profccutcd for bearing arms 
agalnfl Csfar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his 
caufe, Cxfar is reported to have faid» ** Why may we 
•* not give ourfelves a plcafure which we have not enjoy- 
■' ed fo long, that of hearing Cicero fpeak ; fince 1 have 
<' already taken my refoluti«n as to Lit^arius, who is clearly 
*' a bad man, as well as my enemy :" But he waa greatly 
snovcd when Cicero began ; and his fpecch, as it proceed- 
ed, had fuch a variety of pathos, fo irrefillible a charm^ 
that his colour often changed ; and it was evident that hi» 
jnind was torn with confiiding paiSons. At la(l> whea 
the orator touched on the battle of Pharfalia, he was fo 
extremely afleded, that his whole frame trembled* and he 
let drop fome papers out of his hand. Thus conquered 
by the force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, 
Cicero withdrew from the fcene of public bufinels, and 
beflowed his leifure on the young men wivo were ilefirous to 
be inllrudled in philofophy. As thefe were of the beft 
families, by hisintcrtft with them, he once more obtained 
great authority in Rome. He nade it his bnlinefs to com- 
pofs and trauflate^hilofophkai duVo^Mts, ^sid^Ui render 
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the- Greek terms of logic and naturjil pliUofophy in the 
Roman language. For it is faid, ihat he firll, or princi'* 
pally, at leall, gave Latin terms for thcfe Greek wordj» 
^itfiw/^^[imagination] .Jyncatathtjii [aflent] , ^-^c^e [ Joubt] » 
eatalejfts [eomprchenlion], atcmos [atom], amercs [ ndi- 
y\{\h\t']tken(m [void], and many other fuch terms in fciencc ; 
contriving either by metaphorical expreflion, or ftrirt tranf- 
lation^ to make them intelligible :ind familiar to the Ro- 
mans. His ready turn for p;>etry afforded him amufcmcnt ; 
for^ we are told, when he was intent upon it, he could 
make five hundred verfes in one night. As in this period 
kefpent moil of h stime at his Tufculan 'villa, he wrote to 
his friends, «• That he led the life of Laertes ;" either by 
way of railleryt as his cuHom was, or from an ambitious 
defire of public employment, and difcontent in his prefent 
fituat'on. Be that as it may, he rarely v/ent to Rome, 
and then only to pay his court to Ciefar. He was always 
one of the firft to vote him additional honours; and for« 
Yv^rd to fay foroething new of him and his aflions. Thus> 
when Ca:(ar ordered Pompt7*s ftatues, which had been 
puHcd down, to beereded again, Cicero faid, ** That, by 
" this act of humanity in fetting up.Pompey's ftatues, he 
«» had eilabliflied hi6 own." ' 

It is reported that he had formed a dcfign to write the - 
hiftory of his own country, in which he would have inter- 
woven many of the Grecian affairs, and inferted not only 
their fpeeches, but fables. But he was prevented by many 
difagreeable circum dances-, both public and private, into 
molt of which he brought himfelf by his own indifcretion* 
For, in the firft place, he divorced his wife Terentia. The 
reafous he .ifligned, were, that^e had negleiSted him during 
the war ; and even fc^nt him out without necefTaries. fic- 
iides, aft^^r his return to Italy, Ihe behaved to him with 
little regard, and did not wait on him during his long ftay 
fit lirundjfiiim. Nay, when his daughter, at that time 
vtry young, took {v long a journey to fee him, (lie al- 
lowed lier but an indiirereitt cqu'pagc, and infuffident fup- 
plies. Indeed, according to his account, his luufe was be* 
come naked and empty, through ihe many debts which 
(he had contracted. Thefe were the moft fpecious pretences 
for the divorce. Terentia, however, denied all ihefe 
charges ; and Cicero himfelf made a fall apology for her* 
by marrying a younger ivoman not long after. Tetcw^^ 
Sijd, he took her merely for her beauty : but \x\s ^i^c^xiv^La 
F s 'tv^' 
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Tyro affirms that he married her for her wealth, that it 
might enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, 
very rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, who 
was left her guardian. As his debts were great,. his friends 
and relations perfuaded him to marry the young lady, 
notwithilanding the difparity of years,. and fatisfy his ere 
ditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his anfwer to the Philippics, taxes him with. 
" Repudiating a wife with whom he was grown old • ;** 
and rallies him on account of his perpetually keeping at 
home, like a man unfit either for buHnefs or war. Not. 
long after this match, his daughter Tuijia, who, after the. 
death of Pifo, had married Lentulus, died in child-bed.. 
The philofophers came from aU parts to comfort him : For 
his lofs afFefted him extremely ; and he even put away his 
new bride, becaufe (he feemed to rejoice at the death of. 
Tullia. In this pof^ure were Cicero's domeftic affairs. 

As to thufe of the public, he had no (hare in the con*, 
fpiracy againft Cxfar, though he was one of BriKus's par-, 
ticular friends ; and no man was more uneafy under the.^ 
neweftabliihment, ormorede(irou3 of having th.e.common« 
wealth reilored. Podlby rhey feared his natural deficiency^ 
nf couiage, a.s well as his time of life, at which the boldeib 
begin to droop. After the work was done by Briuusand- 
Caffius, the friends of Cagfar afTemblcd to revenge his 
death ; and it was apprehended that Rome would again be 
plunged in civil wars. Antony, who was conful, ordered-! 
a meeting of the fenate, and made a (hort fpeech on the 
necedit) of union. But Cicero eiq^atiated in a mannei: 
fuitable to the occaAon ; and perfuaded the fenajce, in imi^- 
tation of the Athenians, to pafs a general amnefty as to all. 
that had been done againft Caciar ; and to decree provinoes ^ 
to Brutus and Ca(Cus. 

None cf thefe things,, however^ took efFeft : For the 
people were inclined to pity on this event ; and wheii> 
they beheld the dead body of Caefar carried into the/wiMff, 
where Antony (hewed them his robe (lained with bloody 
and pierced on all fides with fwords, they bc^ke out into< 
a tranfport of rage. ■ They fought all over Utih'/orwm. fov 
tiieadlors in that tragedy, and ran with lighted* torches to 
burn their houfes. By their precaution they efcaped this, 
danger ; but as they faw others, no lefs con£derabIe> im- 
pending, they left the city, 

• Cicero Y^as th<5n fai^ I'w^* 
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Antony* elated with ihis advantage, became formidable 
to all the oppo/ite party, wh:) Aippofed thai he would aim; 
at normng lefs than abioliur. power; but Cicero iiad par- 
ticular reafon to dread him For being fenfible that 
Cicero's weightin the ad ^n initiation ivas eflaL^liihed again, 
and of his flrong atu^chment to Brutus^ An:ony could 
hardly bear his prcfencj. Belides, there had long been 
fome joaloufyand diflike bet'.veen them on account of the 
diffimlldrity of their lives, ^iicero fc-iiring the event, was 
inclined to go with Dolabella into Syria, ae his lieutenant. 
But- afterwards Hirtius and Fanfa, who were to be confuls 
after Antony, per ions of great merit, and good friends to 
Cicc/o, deiired him not to leave them ; and promifed« 
with his airiilance, to dellroy Antony. Cicero, without 
depend-.ng much on their ichcmc, gave up that of goinor 
with Dolabtrlla, and agreed with the confuls'. elefl to pais 
the fummer in Athens, and return waen they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without taking 
any principal Roman along with hun. But his voyage - 
bdng accidentally retarded, news was brought from Rome, 
(for he did not choofe to be without news) that there was 
a wonderful change in Antony ; that he took all his fleps 
agreeably to the fenfe of the fenate; and that nothing but 
his prefence was wanting to bring matters to the befl eila- 
bitfiiment. He therefore condemned his exceffi ve caation> 
and returned to Rome.-- 

His firii hopes were not difappointed. Such crowds' • 
came out to meet him> that almoft a whole day was fpent 
at .the gates, and on his way home, in compliments and 
congratulations. > Next day Antony convened the fenate, 
and fent for Cicero ; but he kept his bed, pretending that 
he wasr indifpofed with his journey. ^ in reality, he feems ■ 
to have been afraid of aHaflinauon, in confequence of fome 
hints he received by the way, > Antony was extremely in- 
cenfed at thefe fuggeftions, and ordered a party of foldiers 
either to bring hini, or to bum his houi'e in cafe of re- 
fatal. However, at the reqaefi of numbers who interpofed, 
he revoked that order^ and bade them only bring a pledge 
from his houfe. . 

After this, when they happened to meet, they paiTed 
each other in iilence, and lived in mutual diflrufl. Mean- 
time> young Caefar> arriving from Apolioiua> ^\x\,\tL\Cv& 
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claim as heir to his ancle, and fued Antony for tvtrenty-five- 
miliion drachmas *, which he detained of the eflate. 

Herfupo^^, PiiiLipy who had married the mother, and 
Marcctlub, who was huiband to the fi(i:cr of Odlatrius^. 
brought him to Cicero. ] t was agreed between them, that 
Cicero (hould afliilCafar widi his elcqufnce and iiitcreft,. 
both with the fetiate and the people ; and that Csef^ir (hould 
give Cicero all the protedion that his wealth and military^ 
influence could afford. For the young man bad already^ 
colledled a conilderable number of the veterans who had 
ibrved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friend<}i:p with pleafare^. 
For while Porapey and Caafar were living, Cicero, it feeros,, 
bad a dream, in which he thought he called fome- boys, the 
fons of fenators, up to the capitol, becaufe Jupkcr defigned- 
to piich upoTvone of them for fovereign of Rome. The- 
citizens ran with all the eagerneis- of expectation, and- 
placed thcrafelves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
prat€Xta^ isx. iilent. The doors fuddenly opening, the- 
boys rofe up one hy onei and, in their order, paifed round 
the god, who reviewed them all, and frnt them away dif- 
appointed : But when Oflavius. approached, he ftretched: 
out his hand to him, and faid, *< Romans, this is thai: 
** perfon who, when he comes to be your prince, will put> 
** an end to your. civil, wars/' This viiion, they tell usy. 
made fuch an impreifion upon Cice/o, that he perfe6tly re«. 
taincd the figure and countenance of the boy, though b« - 
did not yet know him. Nxxt day, he went down to the - 
tampui Tuartius ^ when, the boys were jufl returning from. 
their excrcii(s ; and the firil: who flruck.his eye, waa the: 
lad in the yitxy form that he had feen in his dream. . Ailo- 
nifhed at the difcovery,. Cicero aiked him. who were his 
parents ; and he proved to be the fon of 06tavius> a per* 
Ion not much diHinguiihed in life, and of Alt a, iifter feo« 
Coefar. Aad he was io near a- relation, and Casi'ar had 
no children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, left 
him his edate. Cicero, after. his dream, whenever he met 
young Odlavios, is faid to have treated him with particular, 
regard ; and he received thofc marks of his friendfhip with 
great fatisfadlion. Befidcs, he happened . to. be born tha 
year that Cicero was confoh . 

Thcfe 

* Plutarch is miAtken In the fum. It appears from PaterculuSi.. 
and others; that it was fcven times as much* 
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Thcfe were- pretended to be the caofes of their prefent 
connedion. But the leading motive with Cicero was his 
hatred of Antony ; and the next his natural avidity cf 
glory. For he hoped to thro»v ihc weight of Odlavius into 
the fca]e of the CummonweaUh ; and cne latter behaved to 
lam with ruch:a puerile deference *i that he even called 
him father. Hence l^rutus, in his letters to Atticus, ex* 
ptrciTed hit indignation again 11 Ciccro^aud fatd, *< That, 
*• as through fear of- Antony, he piiJ his court to yoang. 
** Casfar, ic was plain that he took not his meafures for 
** the liberty, of his country, bat only to obtain a gentle 
" mafter for himfclf." N^vertnelefs, Brutus finding the 
ion of-Cicero at Athens, where he was Itudying under the* 
phtJofophers^ gave him a command, and employed him 
spoa many fervices which proved fuccei'sful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greated height; 
he carried every point that he delired; infomuch that he 
Cffpelled Antony, and raifei fach a fpiric againll him, that 
theconfuls Hirtiusand Panfa \vere fent to give him battle; 
aod Cicero likewife prevailed upon the Ten -tc to grant 
Csefar thefy/as, witli the dignity of praetor, as one that, 
was fighting for'his country. 

Antony, .indeed, was beaten ;'but both the confuls fall- 
hg in the a^lion,.the troops ranged themfelves under the 
banners o£ Caefar. The fenatc now tearing the views of a 
yoong-roan, who was fo much favnarcd by fortune, en- 
deavoured by- honours and gifts to draw his forces from . 
ham, and. to diminilh.his power.. Tney alleged, that, as 
Antony was put. to flight, tnere was no need to keep fuch 
an army on foot. Ca:iar, alarmed at thefe vigorous mca- 
fsres, privately fent fome friends to intreat and pcrfuade 
Cicero to procure the confullhip for them both ; promiilng, . 
II the fame time, that he. ihouLd direfl all afiairs, according 
te his better judgment,. and find him perfedly cradlable, 
who was but a youth,. and had no ambition for any thing 
hut the title aud the honour. Caefar hinilelf acknowledged 
afterwards, that, in his apprehenfions of being eniirel/ 
rniocd and deferted,hc feafonably availed himfelf of Cicero'A 

ambition, 

* The Greek is ^rpo; to fAttpamor, which is ufed adverbially for 
pfuriiittt, .Thub Sophocles ufes srpo( xai|:oir adverbially for tempeftn/», 
and vpor a^6o»(«ir for abundc. The commentators not adverting to 
tbjit have dwclared the text corrupt, and puszled tbemfelyes nced- 
kfilyto reftore it* . 
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ambitions perfuaded him to (land for the oonfalihip, ^nd 
undertook to fupport his application with his whole in* 
tcrett. 

In this cafe particularly^ Cicero^ old as he was, fuffered 
himfeir to be impofed upon by this young man, fohciied 
the people for him, and brought the fenate into his intcreft. 
His friends blamed him for it at the time; and it was not 
long bt^fore he was fcnfible that he had ruined himfelf^ and 
given up the liberties of his country. For Caviar was no 
iooner ilrengthened with the confular authority, than he 
gave up Cicero* ; and reconciling himfelf to Antony and 
Lcpidus, he united his power with theirs, and divided the 
empire among them, as if it had been a private eftate. A,t • 
the fame lime, they profcribed above two hundred perfont 
whom they had pitched upon for a facri£ce. The greateft 
difficulty and difpute was about the profcription of Cicero* 
For Antony would come to no terms, till he was fir ft taken 
o&\ Lepidus agreed with Antony in this preliminary; bat 
Caefar oppofed them both. They had a private congrefs 
for thefe purpofes near tiie city of Bononia, which lailed 
three days. The place where they met was overagainft 
their camps, a little ifland in the ri vcr» Cxfar is faid to 
have contended for Cicero the two iirfl days; butthe third 
he gave him up. The facritices on each part were thefe : 
Cicfar was to abandon Cicero to his late ; Lepidus» hia 
brother Paolus; and Antony, Lucius Cx(skr, his uncle^ 
by the motiicr's fide. Thus rage and rancour entirely 
ilifkd in them all fentiments of humanity ; oi^ more pro* 
perly fpeaking, they fhewed that no beaftis mors lavage, 
than man« when he is poiTelled of power equal tohift 
paflion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero was at his 
Tufculan viJIa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the profcription, they determined W 
remove to Aftyra, a country rhoufe of Cicero's near the fea; 
wheie they intended to take a (hip,and repair to Brutus ia. 
Macedonia. For it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in thofe parts. They were carried in their fepa- .. 
rate litters, oppreiTed with forrow and defpair ; ^nd often 
joining their litters on the road, they flopped to bemoan 
their mutual misfortunes. Qnintus was the more deje<^ed, 
becaufe he was in want of neccfTaries ; for, as he faid, he 

had 

* Jndead oi Uking him for h\% mW«^^xx«> >» ^ua^ ^tMi 
PedJus. 
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hid. brought nothing; from home with him. Cicero, too, 
had but a (lender provifion. They concluded, therefore, 
that it would be beft for Cicero to haflen his flight, and 
for Quintus to return to his houfe, and get fome fupplics. 
This refblution being fixed upon, they embraced each other 
ivith every cxpreflion of forrow, and then parted, 

A. few dayi after, Quintus and his fon were betrayed by 
his fervants to the aflaflins who came in queft of them, and 
loft their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Adyra; 
where finding a velTel, he immediately went on board, and 
Goafted along to Circa^um, with a favourable wind. The 
pilots were preparing immediately to fail fiom thence; 
but whether it was that he feared the fea, or had not yet 
given up all his hopes in Cajfar, he difembarked, and tra- 
velled a hundred furlongs on foot, as if Rome had been the 
place of his deflination. Repenting, however, afterwards, 
he left that road, and made again for the fea. He pa/Ted 
the night in the mod perplexing and horrid thoughts ; in- 
fpmucb, that he was fometimes inclined to go pr.vately 
^ into Cxfar's houfe, and (lab himfeif upon the altar of his 
domeilic godsj to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
betrayer. But he was detersed from this by the fear of 
torture. Other alternatives, equally dillrefsful, prefented 
themfelves. At laft, he pat himfclf in the hands of his 
fervants, and ordered them to carry him by fea to Cajeta*, 
where he had a delightful retreat in the fummer, when the 
Etefian winds fet in f . There was a temple of Apollo on 
that coaft, from, which a flight of crows came, with great 
noife, toiwards Cicero's veflTel, as it was making land. 
Thev perched on both (ides the fail-yard, where fome fat 
croaking and others pecking the ends of the ropes. All 
looked upon this as an ill onien ; yet Cicero went on (hore, 
and> entering his houfe, lay down to repofe himfeif. In 
the mean time, a number of the crows fettled in the cham- 
ber-window, and croaked in the moft doleful manner. 
One of them even entered it, and alighting on the bed, 
attempted, with its beak, to draw off the clothes with 
which he had covered his face. On fight of this, the 
fervants began to reproach themfelves. •* Shall we,'* faid 
they, •• remain to be fpedators of our mailer's murder ? 

•' ShaU 

* In the printed text it Is xccrriraq ; but a manufcrlpt gives u& 
Ma^xrratB According toAppiaUf Cicero was killed n«at Cavviai \\iuX 
VM/erius Afax/mas fays, the fccne of that tragedy ^2A at Ci^^V?i% 
f The. ncrch C3fi windsu 
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^ Shall we not proted him, (o innocent and fo great 9- 
** iuiFerer as he is, when the brute creatures give him-. 
•* marks of their «rc and attention r" Then partly by 
intrtraty^ pait^ by force, they got hioi into his Htterj and . 
carried him towards the Tea. 

Meantime the afTaHins came up. They were commanded' 
by Herennius, a ceiiturion,and Pompi ius, a tribune, whom ^ 
Cicero had formerly defended when under a profecution 
for pa.ricide. 1 he doors of the houfe being made fa((» . 
they broke them cpen. Still Cicero did not appear, and . 
the fervants who uerc left behind, faid they knew nothing 
of him. fi uta young man^ named Philologus, his brother-:- 
Quii>cus's freedman, whom Cicero had intruded in the 
liberal artii and fciences, informed the tribune, that they. 
were carrying the .ittcr ihrtugh deep fliades to thefea-fide* . 
The tribune, taking a. few (oldiers with him, ran to the 
end of the walk where he was to come ont» But Cicero - 
perceiving thatHerennius was haiUning after him, ordered - 
his fervaius to fet the litter down ; and putting his left . 
hand to his chin, as it was his cullom to do« he looked 
ftedfaftly upon his murderers Such an appearance of- 
mifery in hib face, overgrown with hair, and wailed with 
anxiety, fo much afirded the attendants of Hen^nnius,. 
that they covered their faces during the melancholy fcene* 
That ofHcer defpatcLed him, while he ilretched his neck. 
out of tite litter to receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero*, 
in the fixty fourth year of his age. Herennius cut of£ his 
head, and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with 
which he had written the Philippict, Such was the title 
he gave his orations againft Antony^ and. they retain it to » 
this day. 

When thefe parts of Cicerc'6 body were brought to Rome» . 
Antony happened to be holding an afiembly for theeledion 
of magili^ates. He no foontr behtld them, than he cried - 
out, *« Now let there be. an end of ail profcriptions." He 
orde/ed tLe head and.hands to be failened up o\ er the roftraf . 
a dreadful fpedacle to the Roman people, who thought 
they did not fo much fee. the face of Cicero, as apidlureof 
Antony's foul. Yet he did one a6t of juilice on this occa- 
iion, which was the delivering up Philologus to Pomponia -. 
the wife of Quintus. When ilie was miUrefs of his fate, . 
befidc otiier horrid punifhments, fhe made him cut off his r 
CHvn iiefh.by piece-meal« and roaft.aod eat it. This is the 

account 
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accoant fome hiftorians give us ; but Tyro, Cicero's freed- 
SBau, makes no mention of the treachery of Philolojyus. 

1 am informed, that a lon^ time after, C^efar going to 
fee one of his grandfons, found him with^a book of Cicero'j 
in his hands. The boy, alarmed at the accident, endea- 
Youred to hide the bciok under his robe ; which Cosfar 
perceived, and took it from him.; and after iuiving ruit 
moft of it over as he flood, he- returned it, and faid» ** My 
*' dear child, tiiis was an eloquent man, and a lover of his 
•* country-" 

Being conful at tti£ time wlien he conquered Antony, he 
took the fon of Cicero for his colleague ; under whole 
aafpices the fenate cook down the flatucs of Antony, de« 
fiiced all.the monuments of hishoiiour, and decreed, tha^,. 
£or the future, none of his family fliould bear the name of 
Marcus.. I'hus the divine juiUce referved the completion 
«f Antony 'I puniihment for the houfe of Cicero. 



DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

COMPARED. 

JL HESE are the moil memorable circam(tatices in the 
Kvet of Demofthenes arid Cicero, that could be collefted 
iirom the hiilorians which have come to oi»r knowledge. 
Thoogh 1 Oiall not pretend to compare their talents for 
inking; yet this, I think, 1 ought to obferve, thatDe- 
flioftheneSf by the exertion of all his powers, both natural 
and acquired, upon that objedl only, came to exceed ia 
energy and ftrength, the mod celebrated pleaders of his 
Ume ; in grandeur and magnificence of Ityle, all that were 
eminent for the fublime of declamation ; and in accuracy 
and art, the moft able profeiTors of rhetoric. Cicero's 
ftudies were more general; and, in histrcafures of know- 
ledge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number of 
philofophical tra£l$, which he compofed upon the principles 
of the academy. And wc fee fomething of an oitentation 
of learning in the very orations which he wrote for t\ie/brum 
wad the bar. 

Their different tempers are difcernible in their way of 
writing. That of Demoilhenes, without any embeilifh* 
aents of wit and humour> is always grave at\d ^cur^^oi^* 
Nor does k/haell of the lsLmp» as Pytheas UunUti^X^ ^^\^% 
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hut of the water-drinker, of the man of thooghtj of Oii^- 
who was charadlerixcd by the aufterltics of life. But Ci« 
cero, who loved to indulge his vein ofpkafantry, fo much 
affeded the wit, that he fometimcs funk into the buffoon; 
and by afl^cdling gaiety in the mod ferious things to ferve 
his client, he has offended agatnll the roles of propriety and 
decorum. Thus^ in his oration for Caelios, he faysp . 
** Where is the abfurdity, if a man, with an afHucnt for* • 
'* tune at command, ihali indulge himfelf in pleafare? It : 
*' would be madnefs not to enjoy what is in his powers ; 
•• particularly, when fome of the greatefl phik>(bpi^er8 place - 
** roan's chief good in plcafure *?" 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then * 
conful undei took liis defence ; and, in his pleading, took : 
occafion to lidicule fevcral paradoxes of the iloicst becaafe ■ 
Cato was of that fedl. He fucceeded fo.far as^to raife a - 
laugh in the aiTembly; and even amone the judges^ Upcwi « 
which Cato fmiled, and faid to thole who (at by him, 
«* What a plcafant conful we have!'* Cicero, indeed, . 
was naturally facetious; and he not only loved his jeft, but 
his countenance was gay and fmiiing. Whereas DerooT* 
thenes had a care and thoughtfulnefs in bis afped, which 
he feldom or never put off.. Hence his enemies* as hfc 
confefies, called him a morofe ilJ*natured man. 

It appears alfo from their writings, that Demofthencf* 
when he touches upon his own praife, does ir with an in* 
offcnfivc delicacy. Indeed, he never gives into it at tlK 
but when he has fome great point in view ; and on aH 
other occafion is extremely modefl. £ut Cicero, in his 
orations, fpeaks in fach high terms of himfelf, that rt 
is plain he had a moil intemperate vanity. Thus, he • 
cries out : 

Let arms revere the robe, the war floras laurel . 
Yield to the palm of elcqusnce. 

Ai length he came to commend not only his own aflions * 
and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, 
as well thofe ^hich he had only pronounced, as thoie which 
he had committed to writing, as if, withajuvenilevanityi 
he were vying with the rhetoricians Ifocratesand Anaxime- 

■^es, 

• Plutarch has nor quoted thiapa<rai^evr!th accuracy. Cicer** ape- 
Icgizcs for the exccOesiof youth i buidoe^ not defend or approve iht 

puriu'.t of plL^Turq. 
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nes, inftead of- being infpired with the great ambidon of 
giiidiog the Roman people. 

Fierce in tlie field i and dreadful to the foe. 

It 18 neceflary, indeed, for a flatefman to have the ad- 
▼antage of eloquence ; bat it is mean and illiberal to reil in 
foch a qualification, or to hunt after praifein that quarter. 
lb this refpedt Demoilhenes behaved with more dignit)-, 
with a fupcrior elevation of foul. He faid, •'^ His ability 
*• to explain himfelf was a mere acquifition ; and not fo 
" perfedt, but that it recjuired great candour and indul- 
I* gence in the audience.*' He thought it muft be, as 
indeed it is, only a low and little mind, that can value 
itfelf upon fuch attainments. 

They both^ Ufidoubtcdly, had political abilities, as well 
M powers to perfuade. They had them in fuch a degree, 
diat men who had armies at their devotion, ftood in need 
of their fupport. Thus Chares, Diopithes, and Leoflhenes> 
availed themfelvcs of Demoflhencs ; Pompey, and young 
Casfar, of Cicero ; as Ca:far himfelf acknowledges in his 
Commentaries ad drelTed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is anobfervation no lefs jufl than common, that nothing 
makes fo thorough a trial of a man's difpofition, as power 
and authority. For they awake every palEon, and difcover 
every latent vice. Demofllienes never had an opportunity 
for a trial' of this kind. He never obtained any eminent 
charge ; nor did he lead thofe armies againil Philip, which 
his eloquence had raifed. fiut Cicero went quiedor into 
Sicily^ and proconful into Cicilia and Capdadocia ; at a 
time, too, when avarice reigned without controu! ; when 
the governors of provinces tliinking it beneath them to 
take a clandeiline advantage, fell to open plunder; when 
to take another's property was thought no great crime, and 
he who took moderately pafled for a man of charafter. 
Yet, at fuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of 
his contempt of money ; many of his humanity and gocd- 
jich. At Rome, with the title only of conful, he had an 
abibluteand di^^latorial power againft Catiline and hisac- 
comolices. On which occaiion be verified the predidion 
of Plato, *' That every (late will be delivered from its 
•* calamities, when, by the favour of fortune, great power 
♦' unites with wifdom and juftice in one perfon." 

It is mentioned to the difgrace of Demoi'^henes, that his 
cloqaence was mcrceaary ; that he privately compofcd ora- 
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tions both for Phormio and Apollodorus,ihoagh advcrTanef^' 
in the iknie caufe. To which we may- add, that he wa« 
fufpedt d of receiving money, from the king of Perfia, and 
condemned for taking bribes of Harpalos. Supposing fomc • 
of thefe the calumnies of thofe who wrote againft him ; 
(and tliey are not a few) yet it is impolLble toaffirm that, 
he was proof againft the prefents v\hich were fent him by 
princes^ as marks of honour and reipedt* This was too 
much to be expedled from a man whovefted his money at 
intcrcft upon (hips.. Cicero, on the other hand, had mag^- 
tiiticent prefent.*: fent him by the Sicilians, when he was^ 
a:diie ; by the king of Cappadocia, when proconful ; and. 
his friends preffed him to receive their benefa^ions, wheiv 
in exile ; yet, as we have already obferved^ he rcfufed. 
them all. 

The banilhment of Dcmofthenes rcfledled infamy upoa.* 
him ; for he was conviAed of taking bribes: that of Cicero», 
great honour ; becaufe he fufFered for dellroying traitor^^, 
who. had vowed the ruin of their country. The form eft., 
therefore, departed without exciting pity or regret : for the • 
latter, the fcnate changed their habit, continued in mourn- - 
ing, and could not be perfuadcd to pafs anv a6i> till the - 
people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, (pent the time- 
of exile in. an inadive manner in Macedonia; but with 
Demoflbenes it was a bufy period in his political charadler*. 
Then it was (as we have mentioned above) that he went, 
to the feveral cities of Greece, ftrcngthened the commoa« 
intereft, and defeated the deiignsof the Macedoman zm^ 
bafTadors. In which refpcdl he difcovereda much greater 
regard for his country, than Themidocles and Alcibiades* . 
when under the fame misfortune.. After his return, he 
purfued his former plan of government,, and c6ntinued the 
war with Antipaterandthe P4acedonians. Whereas Laslins 
reproached Cicero in full fenate, with fitting lilent, when 
Ci'far, who was not yet come to years of maturity, applied.- 
for the confulfhip contrary to law. And Brutus^ m one 
of his letters, charged him with ** having reared a grieater 
<• and more infup'portable tyranny, than that which thcjr 
" haddeftroyed." 

As to it^R&T\neT of their death, we cannot think of 
Cicero's, without a contemptuous kind of pity. How de- 
plorable to lee an old man, for want of proper rcfolution, 
luitvnng himklf to be carried about by his fervants* endea-* 
yoatwg to hide himfelf troin deavVij wYv\0\ v<2i^ ^m^ffeu^er 
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atare would foon have fent him, and overtaken not« 
inding and flaughtered by his enemies ! I'he other, 
I he did difcover feme fear, by taking fanduary, is, 
helefs, to be admired for the provifion he had made 
on, for the care with which he had preferved it, and 
^le manner of udng it. So that, when Neptune did 
brd him an afylum, he had recourfe to a more in- 
e altar, refcued himfelf from the weapons of the 
9 and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 
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!OSE who firft thought tliat the art« might be corn- 
to the fenfes, in the perception of their rcfpedive 
\, appear to me to have well underwood the power 
ich that perception was to be formed, the power of 
;ui(hing contrary qualities ; for this they have in 
on. But in the mode of diflinguilhing, as well as 
end of what is diftinguiihed, they evidently differ. 
enfes, for inftance, have no connate power of pcr- 
g a white objedl more than a black one ; what is 
more than what is bitter ; or what is foft and yield- 
nore than what is bard and foUd. Their oflice is to 
e impreflions from fuch objeds as Ihike upon them, 
> convey thofe impreHions to the mind. But the 
ion of the arts is more rational. They are nor, like 
nfes, paiCve in their perceptions. They choofe or 
what is proper or improper. What is good thf*y at- 
5 primarily and intentionally ; and what is evil, only 
ntally, in order to avoid it. Thus, the art of me- 
co^iiders the nature of difeafes ; and mufic that of 
dant founds, in order to produce their contraries. 
the moil excellent of all arts, temperance, juRice« 
ndence, teach us to judge not only of what is honour- 
jud, and ufeful, but alfo of what is pernicious, dif- 
ul, and unjufl. Thefc arts bellow no praife on that 
mcc which boafts of an entire ignorance of vice; in 
eckoning, it is rather an abfurd fimplicity to be ig- 
: of thofe things, which every man that is difpofed to 
[rtuoufly ihould make it his particular care to know. 
'dingly the ancient Spartans, at their feafls, ufed to 
;1 \3xthlon to dr'wk an exceflive (quantity of mtves 9Ltv\ 
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then bring them into the public halls where they dined/ to 
fhew the young men what drunkennefs was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to ha- 
manity or good policy, to corrupt fome of the fpecies* in 
order to corrupt others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be amift 
to infert among the reflof the lives, afew examples of tho(e 
who have abuTed their power to the purpofes of licentionf- 
nefs, and whofe elevtation has^only made their vices greater 
and more confpicuous. Not that we adduce them to give 
pleafure, or to adorn our paintings with the graces of va* 
riety ; but we do it from the fame motive with Ifmenias the 
Theban mmilcian, who prefented his fcholars both with 
good and bad . performers on the flute ; and ufed to fay» 
•* Thus you muft play, and. Thus you muft not play." 
And Aniigenidas obferved, " That young men would hear 
«* able performers with much greater pleafure, after they 
** had heard bad onesJ" In like manner, according to 
my opinion, we fhall behold and imitate the virtuous v^ath 
greater attention, if we be not entirely imacqu aimed with 
the charaflers of the vicious and infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we Aiall give the lives of Deme- 
trius fumamed Poliorcaest and of Antony the tnumvhsf 
men who have moH remarkably verified that obfervation of ' 
Plato^ *' That great parts produces great vices, as well m 
' virtues.*' They were equally addidted to wine and 
women ; both excellent foldiers, and perfons of great 
munificence; but, at the fame time, prodigal andinfolent. 
There was the fame refemblance in their fortune. Fofy in 
the courfe of their lives, they met both with great faccefs« 
and great difappoincments; now, extending their conquefis 
with the utmoil rapidity, and now*lo£ng all ;> now falling 
beyond all expedation ; and now recovering theinie)vei 
v-hen there was as little profpedl of fuch a. change. Thii 
fi milarity there was in their lives ; and in^tke concluding 
fcene there was not much difference; for the one was taken 
by his enemies, and died in captivity^ aiul the other was ' 
near (haring the fame fate. 

Antigonus having two Tons byStratonice, the daughter 
of Corra:u8, called the one, after his broiher^ Demetria8» 
and the other, after his 'father, Philip. So moft hiftorians 
fay. But fome affirm- that Demetrius was not the fon of 
Antigonus, but his: nephew ; and that his father dyiiig and 
leaving him an^inlant, and his mother foon after marrying 

AntigonuSf 
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Antigonas> he was, on chat account, confidered as his Ton. 
Philip, who was not many years younger than Demetrius, 
died at an early period. Demetrius, though tall, was not 
equal in fize to his father Antigonus. But his beauty and 
his mien were Co inimitable, that no llatuary or painter 
could hit off a likenefs. His countenance had a mixture of 
grace and disunity; and was at once amiable and awful ; 
and the anfubducd and eager air of youth was blended with 
the majefty of the hero and the king. There was the fame 
happy mixture in his behaviour, which infpired, at the 
fame time, both pleafure and awe. In his hours of leifure, 
z mod agreeable companion ; in his table, and every fpecies 
of entertainment, of all princes the mod delicate; and yet, 
when bufinefs called, nothing could equal his adivity, his 
diligence, and defpatch. In which refpccl he imitated 
Bacchus moft of all the gods ; fince he was not only ter- 
rible in war, but knew how to terminate war with peace, 
and turn with the happiell addrefs to the joys and plea- 
fare& which that inspires. 

His afi^Aion for his father was remarkably great ; and 
in the refpeft he paid his mother, his love for his other 
parent was very difcernible. His duty was genuine, and 
DOt^n the leaft influenced by the confiderations of high 
ftation cr power. Demetrius happening to come from 
hanting, when his father was giving audience to fome 
ambailadors, went up and faluted him, and then fat down 
by him with his: javelins in his hand. After they had re- 
ceived their ani'wer, and were going away, Antigonus 
called OQt to them, and faid, • '* You may mention, too, 
M theliappy terms upon which I am with my fon." By 
which he gave them to underhand, that the harmony and 
cdalidence in which <hey lived, added ihengthto the king* 
dom, and fecurity to his power. So incapable is regal 
aathority of admitting a partner, fo liable to jealoufy arid 
hatred, that thegreat^ and elded of Alex^inder's fucceiTors 
-rejoiced that he had no occafion to fear his own fon, but 
coald freely let him approach him with his weapons in his 
hand. Indeed, we may venture to fay, that thisfamily 
alone, in the courfe of many fucceflions, was free from 
thefe evils. Of all the defcendants of Antigonus, Philip 
was the only prince who put his fon to death; whereas, ia 
the families of other kings, nothing is more common than 
the murders of fons, mothers, and wives. As for tli^ 
icilliog of brothers^ like zfoftulatum in geometry , \t "w^a 
.3 coiv^^^xt^ 
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conddcred as indifputably riecefTary to the fafety of the 
reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well dlfpofed by nature 
to the offices of humanity and friend ihip, the following is 
a proof. Mithridaces, the fun of ^riobarzanes, was of the 
iame age, and his conftant companion. He was likewife 
one of the attendants of Antigon us, and bore an unbltmiHied 
character. Yet Antigonus conceived fome fufpicion of him 
from a dream. He thought he entered a large and beauti- 
ful field, and fowed it with filings of gold. This produced 
a crop of the fame precious metal ; but coming a little after 
to viiit it, he found it was cut, «nd nothing left but the 
flalks. As he was in great dillrefs about his lofs, he heard 
fome people fay^ that Mithridates had reaped the golden 
harvefl, and was gone with it towards the £uxine fca. 

Diilurbed at the dream* he communicated it to hisfoD* 
having firfl made him fwear to keep it fee ret, and» at tht 
fame time, informed him of his abfolute determination to 
deilroy Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned 
at the affair ; but though his friend waited on him as ufaa]« 
that they might purfue their diverfions together, be durft 
not fpeak to him on* the fubjed, becaufe of his oath, ftr 
•degrees, however, he drew him alide from the reft of hit 
companions; and when they were alone, he wrote on tbff 
ground, with the bottom ofhis^fpear, "Fly, Mithridates.'* 
The young man underilanding his danger, fled that night 
into Cappadocia ; &jid fate foon accompliihcd the dream of 
Antigonus. For Mithridates conquered a rich and ex- 
tenfive country, and founded the family of the Pontic 
kings, which, continued through eight fucceflions, and was 
at lalt dedroytd by the Romans. This is a fufficient evi- 
dence that Demetrius was naturally well inclined to juftice 
«ind humanity. 

fiut as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred an 
the fources of perpetual wars between the elements, par- 
ticularly fuch as touch or approach each other ; fo amone 
the fucceiTors of Alexander there were continual wars ; ana 
the contentions were always the moil violent when inflamed 
by the oppofition of intercil, or vicinity of place. Thk 
was the cafe of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonns, while 
he refided in Phrygia, received information dhat Ptolemy 
was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravagbg 
the country, and reducing the cities either by folic itation or 
forccn Upon thjSj he feat his fon Demetrius againft him» 
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though he was only twenty- two years of age ; and in this 
firft command had the greaceil and mod difficult affairs to 
nanageji But a young and unexperienced man was un- 
equally matched with a general from the fchocl of Alex- 
apder« who had diflinguilhed himfelf in many important 
combats under that prince. Accordingly, he was defeated 
Dear Gaza ; five thoufand of his men were killed^ and eight 
thoofand taken prifoners. He loll alfo his tents, his mU 
litary che(l« and his whole equipage. But Ptolemy fent 
them back to him, together wich his friends ; adding this 
generous and obliging mefTage, *' That they ought only 
•' to contend for glory and empire." When Demetrius 
received it« he begged of the gods, '* That he might not 
'.' long be Ptolemy's debtor, but foon have it in his power 
'' to return the favour." Nor was he difconcerted, as 
moft young men would be, with fuch a mifcarriage in his 
fi^ft efiHy^ On the contrary, like a complele general, 
accoApmed to the viciflitudes of fortune, he employed 
himfelf in inakiog new levies and providing arms ; he 
k»t, the cities to their duty, and exercifed the troops he 
}M Vaifed, 

';^As foop as Antigonus was apprifed how the battle went, 
iie ^4j .".;Ftolemy has* indeed, beaten boys, but he Ihall 
'*;f6on have to do with men." However, as he did not 
chppfe tQL^epref^ the fpirit of his fon, on his rcqueft, he 

fave him. permiflion to try his fortune again by himfelf. 
fo^ IfiPg after this, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, undertook 
to. drive Demetrius entirely out of Syria ; for which |^ur- 
pqCe be brought with him a irumerous army, though he 
D^li hioi in.contempt, on account of his late defeit. But 
Deroetr^ius* by a fi'ddon attack, ibuck his adverfarL's wiih 
fach a pamc, chat boUi the camp and the general fell into 
his hands, together with very confiderable treafures. Yet 
he did not copfider the gain, but the ability to ^ive : nor 
fp,4pach valued the glory and riches which this advantage 
^mght him, as its enabling him to requicc the g.'ncroficy 
^.ptolptay. He was not, however, ror proceeding upon 
ku own judgment ; he confulted his fattier; and, on his 
free permiHion to ad as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
iud'his friends with his favours, and fent tliem back to 
thjpir. ma^r. By this turn of aitairs, Ptolemy loft his 
footing in Syria; and Anti^^onus marched down from 
Celauue, rejoicing in his fjn's fuccefs, and in:ipatiev\V.X^ 
embrace him* 
FJjmf r. G Tj c nvcu'vo,^ > 
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;Demetrio8» after this, being fent to fubdae the Naba* 
-ihaean Arabs, fbtind himfelf in great danger, by falling 
into a defert country, which afibrded no water. Bat the 
barbarians, afloniihed at his oncoBimon intrepidity, d\A 
not venture to attack him ; and he retired with a confider- 
able booty, amongft which were feven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleocos) 
but he had recovered it by his own arms ; and was now 
marching with his main army^ to reduce the nations whicb 
bordered upon India, and the provinces about Mount 
Caucafus. Meantime ^Demetrius, hoping to find Mefopo- 
tamia unguarded, faddenly paiTed the Euphrates, and fell 
upon Babylon. There were two ilrong caftles in that city;; 
but by this manoeuvre iathe abfence of Seleucus, he feized 
•one of them, diflodged the garrifon, and placed there /e- 
ven thoufand of bis own men. After this, he ordered the 
reft of his foldiers to plunder thecoantry for their own oiCf 
and tlien returned to the fea-coaft. By thefe proceedings 
he left Seleucus: better eftablifhed in his dominions than 
ever ; for his -laying wafte the country, feemed as if he hstfl 
no farther claim to it. 

In his return through Syria, he was informed thit 
rPtolemy was befieging HalicamafTus ; iipon which he 
tbaftened to its relief, and obliged him to tetire. .As thia 
ambidon to fuccour the diftreSed, gained Antigonus and 
Demetrius great reputation, they conceived.a ftrong defire 
to refcne all Greece from the flaveryrit was held in by 
CaiTander and Ptolemy. No prince- ever engaged in a 
more juft and honourable war. /For they employed the 
>wealth which they had gaised by the conqueft of the bar-* 
barians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; folely with « 
view to the honour that fuch an enterprise promifed. 

When they had refelved to begin their operations with 
Athens, one of bis friends advifed Antigonus, if he took 
the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece ; but that prince 
would not liften to h^m. ;He faid, " The bed and fecureft 
" of all. keys was the friend (hip of the people; and that 
'^ Athens was the watch-tower of the world, from whence 
** the torch of his glory would blaze over the earth.'* 

'In confequence of thefe refolutions, Demetrius failed to 

Athens with five thoufand talents of filver, and a. fleet of 

two hundred and fifty fhips. Demetrius, the Phalerean* 

governed the city for Caflander, and had a good garrifon 

jn^c fort of Muny cbia. His adverfary, who managed the 
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nffiiir, both with prudence and good fortune^ made his ap* 
pearance before the Pirsas on the twenty-Hfthof May ^. 
The town had no information of his approach ; and when 
they faw his fleet coming in> they concluded that it be- 
longed to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive it as fuch. 
fiat at laft the officers who commanded in the city, being 
undeceived, ran to oppofe it. All the tumalt and confu- 
fion followed, which was natural when an enemy came 
anexpe£led, and was already landing. For Demetrius 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with eafe ; 
and the people could plainly diilinguifh him on the deck 
of his (hip, whence he made figns to them to compofe 
thcmfelves and keep filence. . They complied with his de- 
mand ; and a herald was ordered to pro<:laim, ** That his 
'' father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he hoped, for 
*' Athens, had fent him to reinflate them in their liber- 
*' ties, by expelling the garrifon, and to reftore their laws 
*' and ancient form of government.'' 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their 
inns» and receiving the propofal with loud acclamations, 
defired Demetrias to land, and called him thdr beaefaflor 
and deliverer. Demetrias, the Phalerean, and his parti* 
zant, thought it neceflary to receive a man who came with 
fuch a fuperior force, though he fliould perform none of 
his pronufes, and accordingly fent deputies to make 
their fabmiffion. Demetrius received them in an obliging 
manner, and fent back with them Ariflodemus the A?ile- 
fiao, a friend of his father's. At the fame time, he was 
not unmindfol of Demetrius the Phalerean, who, in this 
revolution, was more afraid of the citizens than of the 
enemy ; but out of regard to his charadler and virtue, fent 
him with a flrong convoy to Thebes, agreeably to his re- 
queft. He likewife aiTured the Athenians, that however 
defirous he might be to fee their city, he would deny him* 
felf that j^eafure till he had fet it entirely free, by expel- 
ling the garrifon. He therefore furrounded the fortrefs of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to cut oiF its com- 
niuicadon with the re^ of the city, and then failed to 
M^ara, where CaiTander had another garrifon. 
. On his arrival, he was informed, that Cratefipolis, the 
wife of Alexander the fon of Polyperchon, a celebrated 
bamty, was at Patrse, and had a aefire to fee hiov. Xti 
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confcquencc of which, he left his forces in the territory xjf 
Mcgara, and with a few light horfe took the road to Patrae. 
AVhen he was near the place, he drew off from his men, 
and pitched his tent apart, that Cratefipolis might not be 
perceived when (he came to pay her vifit. But a party of 
the enemy getting intelligence of this, fell fuddenly upon 
him. In his alarm, he had only time to throw over him 
a mean cloak ; and, in that difguife, faved himfelf by 
flight. So near an infamous captivity had his intemperate 
love of beauty brought him. As for his tent, the enemy 
took it, with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the foldiers prepared to plun- 
der it ; but the Athenians interceded ilrongly for that 
people, and prevailed. Demetrius was fati^ficd with ex- 
pelling the garrifon, and declared tfce city free, Amidil 
thefe tranfaSions, he bethought hinvfelf of Stilpo, a phi- 
lofopher of great reputation, who fought only the retire- 
ment and tranquillity of a ftudious life. He fent for him* 
and*^ afked him, " Whether they had taken any thing 
*• from him ?" " No," faid Stilpo, " 1 found none that 
** wanted to (leal any knowledge." The foldiers, how- 
ever, had clarideflinely carried off almoft all the flaves. 
Therefore, when Demetrius paid his refpeds to him 
again, on leaving the place, he faid, ** Stilpo, I leave you 
*' entirely free ;" " Tru^,'* anfwej^ed Stilpo, " for you 
** have not left a Have among us." 

Demetrius then returned to thefiegeof Munychia; dif- 
lodged the garrifon, and demoliflied the fortrefs. After 
which the Athenians prefled him to enter the city, and he 
complied. Having aflembled the people, he re-ellablifljed 
the commonwealth in its ancient /orm ; and, moreover, 
promifcd them, in the name of his father, a hundred and 
fifty thpnfand meafures * of wheat, and timber enough to 
build a'hundrcd galleys. Thus they recovered. the demo- 
cracy 'fifteen years after it was diflblved. During the in- 
terval, after the Lamkn war, and the battle of Cranoo, 
the government was called an oligarchy, but, in faft, was 
monarchial ; for the power of Demetrius, the. Phjalercao, 
met v.iih no controul. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his fervices to 
Athens ; but they rendered him obnoxious by the extrava- . 
ga^t honours they decreed him. For they were the firft 

who 
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who gave him and his father Antigonus ths ihic of kings, 
which they had hitherto religioufljr avoided ; and which 
was, indeedi the only thing left the defcendants of Philip 
and Alexander, uninvaded by their generals. In the next 
place, they alone • honoured them with the appellation of 
the gods protedors ; and, inftead of denominating the ye ir 
as formerly, from the arcbcHt tiiey abolifiied his ollice, 
created annually in his room a priell of tliofe gods pro- 
tedors, and prefixed his name to all their pnblic a6li. 
They* likcwife ordered that their portraits (hould be 
wrought 'in the holy veil with thole of the other p-odsf- 
THey confecrated the place where their pitron firfi: alighc- 
ed from his chariot, and erc<^ted an altar there to Deme- 
trius Catabates. They added two to the number of 
their tribes, and called diem Dcfnctvias and AKilgouis ; in 
confequence of which the fenate, which before confided of 
iivse hundred members, was to coniill of iix hundred ; for 
each tribe fup plied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whofe inventions thei'e v^ife compIim(»nt3 
were, thought of a ftroke llill higher. lie procured a de- 
cree» that thofe who fhould be fent upon public bufincfs 
from the commonwealth of Athens to Antigonus and De- 
netrias, fhould not be called ambafTadors, but T'i'^or/, a 
title which had been appropriated to thofe who, on the 
folemn feftivals, carried the cui^omaryfacrificcs to Delphi 
and Olymria, in the name of the Grecian lUtes. This 
Stratocles was, in all refpcfts, a ptrfon of the moll daring 
effrontery, and the moll debauciied life, infomich, that he 
feemed to imitate the ancient Cleon in his fcunilous and 
licentious behaviour to the people. He kept a miftrefs 
called Phylacium ; and one day, when (he brpup;ht frcm 
tke market fome heads for fupper, he faid, << Why, how 
G 3 '* now I 

•' Ko other peopls were found capable of fucli vile adulation. 
'Their ferviiity (hewed how httle th;y dcftrved the libtrty that was 
Rflored them. 

\ Every fifth year tlie Atbeniars celebrated the Panatb'raa^ or 
ftftivai of Minerva, and carriei in proceirion the Pt plum, o- noly 
veil, in which the dtftat of tlie Titans, and the .i<f>iors 01 »V»i..€rva, 
were inwrought. In this veil, too, they placeJ the fij^i rta 1 1 t ole 
coininandeis, w'lO had di(lingui(hcu tf^mfelv^is by thoir viot.Mies j 
and from thence can^c the exprctfion, thit fuch a one was wortliy 
C|f the Ptplum \ meaning, that he was a hrav,; foldier. As to the 
form of the Pcplum^ it was a large robe without ilceves. It was 
drawn by land in a nMchin: hke a Ihip along the Caramuux^ a& far 
as the temple ot Ceres at Ehujius } from whence it was brought back 
and confecrated lu the ciudel. 
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** now ! yoa have provided us jvft fuch things to eat* u 
•* we ftatefraan ufe for tennis-balls." 

When the Athenians were defeated in the fea-fight near 
AroorgAs> he arrived at Athens before any acconnc of the 
misfortune had been received, and pacing through the 
CeraiTiicus with a chapkt on his head, told £e peo|Me that 
they were vif^orious. He then moved that iacnfices of 
thankfgiving (hould be offered, and meat dilfcributed among 
the tribes for a public entertainment. Two days after, the 
poor remains of the fleet were brought home ; and the 
people, in rreat anger, calling him to anfwer for the 
impofition, he made his appearance in the height of the 
tumult, with the moil confummate aflurance, and iaid, 
** What harm have I done you, in making you merry for 
" two days ?" Such was the impudence of Stratocles. 

But there were other extravagances hotter than fire it/elf , 
as Aridophanes ezpreffes it. One flatterer outdid even 
Stratoclesin (ervility, by procuiing a decree that Deme- 
trius, whenever he viiited Athens, (hould be received with 
the fame honours that were paid to Ceres and Bacchus ; an4 
that whoever exceeded the red in the fplendor and magni- 
iicence of the reception he gave that prince, fhonld uve 
money out of the treafury to enable him to fet up fome 
picus memorial of his fuccefs. Thcfe inilances of adnU- 
tion concluded with their changing the name of the month 
Munychion to Demetr en, with calling the lad day of every 
month Demetriaj ; and the Dionyfii, or feafls of Bacchaf» 
jDemetria, 

The gods foon (hewed how much they were offended at 
thefe thirgs. For the veil in which were wrought the 
£gures of Demetrius and Antigonus, along with thofe of 
Jupiter and Minerva, as they carried it through the Cera* 
micusy was rent afunder by a fudden ftorm of wind. Hem- 
lock grew up in great quantities round the altars of thofe 
princes, though it is a plant feldom found in that country. 
On the day when iheDmjJia were to be celebrated, they 
were forced to put a flop to the proceflion by the exceffive 
cold, which came entirely out of feafon ; and there fell fo 
ffrong a hoarfrofl, that it blafled not only the vines and 
fig-trees, but great part of the corn in the blade. Hence» 
Philippides, who was an enemy to Stratodes, thus attacked 
him in one of his comedies.—" Who was the wicked cauie 
*' of our vines bemg blafled by the frofl, and of the facred 
«< veil's being rent afunder f He who transferred the 

'^ honoou 
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*« honours of ihc gods to men : *Tis he, not comedy •, 
'' that is the ruin of the people/' This Philippides en- 
joyed the friendOiip of Lyfimachas, and the Athenians 
received many favours from, that prince on his account. 
Nay, whenever Lyfimachus was waited on by this poet, or 
happened to meet him, he coniidered it as a good omen» 
and a happy time to enter upon any great bufinefs or im- 
portant expedition.. Betides, he was a man of excellent 
charaAer,. never importunate, intriguing, or over-officious« 
Ike thoie who are bred in a court. One day Lyfimachus 
talkedi to* him in the moft obliging manner, and iaid, 
•* What is there of mine that you would (hare in ?" '* Any 
••' thing," faid he, " but your fecrets." I have purpofely 
contrafted thefe characters, that the difference may be ob- 
vious between the comic writer and the demagogue.* 

What exceeded ail the rage of Hattery we have men* 
tioned, was the decree propofed by Dromodides the Sphet- 
tian; according to which > they were to confuJtthe cTrade 
of Demetrius, as to the manner in which they were to de- 
dicate certain fhields at Delphi. It was. conceived in thefe 
terms : '* In a fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people,. 
^ that a citizen of Athens be appointed to go to the god 
*' protedor, and, after due facrifices offered, demand of 
•* Demetrius, the god protedlor, what will be the moft 
** pious, the mod honourable and expeditious method of 
** confecrating the intended offerings. And ic is hereby 
•' enaAed, that the people of Athens will follow the me- 
'• thod didated by his oracle." By this mockery of in- 
cenfe to his vanity, who was fcarcely in his fenfes before, 
they rendered him pcrfedtly infane. 

During his Hay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a de* 
icendant of the antient Miltiades, who was the widow of 
Ophehas king of Gyrene, and had returned to Athens 
after his death. The Athenians rc&.OT\ed this a particular 
favour and honour to their city; though Demetrius made 
no fort of difficulty of marrying, and had many wives at 
the fame time. Of all his wives, he paid moft refpeft to 
Phila, becaufe ihe was the daughter of Antipater, and had 
been married to Craterus, who, of all the fucceflbrs of 
Alexander, was moil regretted by the Macedonians. De- 
G 4 metrius 

* It 16 probable that Straiocles, and other perfons of his charaQer, 
Inveigled againil the dramatic writers, on account cf the liberties 
t they took with their vices. Though this was after the time that tbe 
mdd/t comsij prevailed at Atheni • 
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metriDs was very young, when his father pcrfuaded hhn 
to marry her, though fhe was advanced in life, and on 
that account unfit for him. As he was difmclincd to the 
match, Antigonus is faid to have repeated to him that 
\€r(t of Euripides, with a happy parody : 

When Fortune fpreads her Aorcs, we yield to marriage 
Againft the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriage inftead of hondagt. However, the 
refped which Demetrius paid Phila and his other wives, 
was not of fuch a nature, but that he publicly entertained 
many miilrefTes, as well (laves as free-born women, apd 
was more infamous for his excefTes of that fort, than any 
other prince of his time. 

Meantime his father called him to take the condud of 
the war againft Ptolemy ; and he found it neccffary to obey 
him. But as it gave him pain to leave the war he bad 
undertaken for the liberties of Greece, which wa* fo much 
more advantageous in point of glory, he feot to Cleonides, 
who commanded for Ptolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and 
ofiered him a pecuniary confideration, on condition^ that 
he would fet thofe cities free. Cleonides, not accepting 
the propofal, Demetrius immediately embarked his troops, 
and failed to Cyprus. There he had an engagement with 
Merclaus, brother to Ptolemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy 
himfelf foon after made his appearance with a great num- 
ber of lund-forces, and a confiderable fleet. On which 
occafion, feveral menacing and haughty mefiages pafFed 
between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius depart, before 
he colledcd all his forces, and trod him under foot ; and 
Demetrius faid, he would let Ptolemy go, if he would pro* 
mife to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

Tiie approacliing battle awaked the attention not oijy 
of the parlies concerned, but of a'l other princes ; for, be- 
lide ilie uncertainty of the event, fo much depended upon 
it, that the conqueror would not be mailer of Cyprus and 
Syria alone, but fuperior to all his rivals in power. Pto- 
lemy advar.ccd with a hundred and fifty fhips, and he had 
ordered Menelaus, with fixty more, to come out of the har- 
bour of Salamis^ in the heat of the battle, and put the 
enemy in dTorder, by falling on his rear. Againft thefe 
fixty fhips, Demetrius appointed a guard of ten, for that 
number was fufiicient to block up the mouth of the harbour. 
His land' forces he ranged ou Vl;ie adjolivlng jjromontoriea. 
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and then bore down upon his adverfary with a hundred and 
eighty (hips. This he did with fo much Imi-.etuo:ity, tuat 
Ptolemy could not (land the (hock, but was defeated, and 
fled with eighj (hips only, which were all thit he laved. 
Forfeventy were taken, with their crews, and the r^'iL were 
funk in the engagement. His numerous train, his rcr»> 
vants, friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that 
were (lationed near the fleet in tran4'ports, all (ell into the 
hands of Demetrius, and he carried them to his canip^ 

Among thefe was the celebrated L;imia, who at rirlt wa« 
only taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which 
was by no means contemptible, but afterwards became fa- 
mous as a courtezan.. By this time her beauty w.is in the 
wane, yet (he captivated Demetrius, though not near her 
age, and foefF«dually enflayed him by the peculiar power 
of her addrefs» that, though other women had a pailion for 
him, he could only think of her. 

After-the fea-fight, Menelaas made no- further refid- 
.aoce^ but furrendered Salamais with all the (liips^ and the 
land-forces which confiiled:of twelye hundred horfe,. and 
twelve thoufand foot. . 

This vidory, fo great in itfclf, Demetrius rendered (lill 
more glorious* by generofity and humanity, in giving 
the enemy's dejd an honourable interment, and feuing the 
prifoners free. He feleded twelve hundred coin^>lete fuits 
of armour from the fpoils> and beilowed them on the 
Athenians.-. Ariflodemua» the Mileiian, was thepcrfon he 
fentto his father, with aaaccount of the vidory. Of all 
the courtiers^ this man was the boldell flatrcrer; and, on 
the prefent occaiion, ne deiigned fo outdo himfclf. When 
he arrived on: the coaft of Syria from Cyprus, lie would not 
fuffer the (hip to make land ; but ordering it to ancaor at 
a didance, and all the company to remain in it, he took 
the boat,, ^nd went on (hore alone. He advanced towards 
the palaci; of Antigonu», who was watching for the event 
of this battle, with all the folidtude that is natural to a 
man who has fo great a concern at (lake. As foon as hs 
was informed that the meflenger was coming, his anxiety 
increafed to fuch a degree, that he could icarce keep wiciiia 
his palace. He fent his o(iicers and friends, one after 
another, to Ariilodemus, to demand what intelligence he 
brought. But,, initcad of giving any of taem an anfwer, 
be walked oa with great filcnce and (olemmly • T\\e ^^^^^ 
by this time much aJauned, and having uolong^iT p^iU^wct, 
O 5 ^c\x 
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went to the-door to meet him. A great crowd wsa gi« 
ihered about Ariftodemus, and people were running from 
til quarters to the palace to hear the news. When be was 
fiear enough tc be heard, he flretched out his hand, and 
cried aloud, ** Hail to king Antigonus ! We have totally 
'* beaten Piolemy at fea ; we are mailers of Cyprus, and 
" have made fixteen thoufand eight hundred prifoners.** 
Antigonus anfwered» ** Hail to you too, my good friend I 
" bdt I win puniih you for torturing us fo long ; you (hall 
•' wkit long for your reward." 

The people now, for the firft time, proclaimed Antigo- 
nus sind Demetrus kings. Antigonus had the diadem im- 
mediately put on by his friends. He fent one to Deme- 
trius ( and in the letter that accompanied it, addrefled hini 
under the ilyle of king. The Egyptians, when they were 
apprifed of this circumftance, gave Ptolemy likewife the 
title of king, that they might not appear to be difpirited 
with their late defeat. The other fucceflbn* of Alexander 
caught eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themfelves. 
Lyumachus took the diadem ; and 6eleucus did the fame 
in his tranfadions with the Greeks. The latter had word 
it fbme time, when he gave audience to the barbarians. 
Ca£ander alone, while others wrote to him, and faluted 
him as kirg, prefixed his name to his letters in the fame 
manner as formerly. . 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a 
pompoufnefs into their manners, and felf- importance into 
their difcourfe. Juft aa tragedians, when they take the 
habit of kings, change their gait, their voice, their whole 
deportment, and manner of addrefs. After this they be- 
came more fevere in their judicial capacity ; for they kid 
afide that diflimalation with which they had concealed 
their power, and which had made them much milder and 
more favourable to their fubje^is. So much conld one 
word of a flatterer do ! Such a change did it effed in die 
whole face of the world. 

Antigonus, elated with his fbn's achievements at Cyprus^ 
immediately marched againft Ptolemy ; commanding his 
land forces in perfon, while Demetrius, with a powerful 
fleet, attended him along the coaft. One of Antigonns's 
friends, named Mcdius, had the event of this expeditioa 
communicated to him in a dream. He thought that An- 
tigonus and his whole army were romiing a race. At firft 

he 

/ 
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iliefeemedtortin with great fwiftnefs and force; bat after- 
.wards his ftrength gradually abated ; and, on turning; he 
became very weak, and drew lus breath witti fuch pain» 
that he could fcarce recover himlelf. Accordingly, An- 
tigonQS met with many difficulties at land, and Demetrius 
encoantered fuch a dorm at Tea, that he was in danger of* 
being drivea upon an imprkflicable (hore. In this llornn 
tie toil many of his (hips, and returned without effecting 
any thing. 

Antigonus was now little ihort of eighty ; and his great 
.£ze and weight difqualified him for war, ftill more than 
his age. He therefore left the military department to his 
fon, who by his good fortune, as well as ability, managed 
it in the happied manner. Nor was Antigonus hart by his 
■ion's debaucheries, his expeniive appearance, or his long 
caroufals. For tbefewere the things in which Demetrius 
employed himfelf in time of peace with the utmoft li- 
cendoufnefs and mod unbounded avidity. Bat in war» . 
BO man, however naturally temperate, exceeded him in . 
Ibbriety. . 

When the power ^hat Lamia had over him was evident 
te all the world, Demetrius came after fome expedition or 
.other to falute his father> and kifled him fo cordially, 
that he laughed and faid, '< Surely, my fon, you think 
*• you are kiifing- Lamia.'*' Once when .he had beea 
fpendtng many days with his friends over the bottle; he 
excufed himfelf at his return to court, by faying, '• That 
f* be had been hindered by a defluxion.** «' So I heard,'* 
^* laid Antigonus, *' but whether was the defluxion from 
«• Thaibs onfroni Chios ?" Another time, being inforned 
-that he was^ndifpofed, he went to fee him ; .and when he 
came to the^door, be met one of his favourites going out. 
He went in-, however, and fitting down by him, took hold 
of his hand. , Demetrius faid his fever had nowJeft him. 
^< I JsnoiK it/' faid Antigonus* " for I met it tiis moment 
^^atlhe door." With fuch mildnefs he treated his fon's 
'ftnlts, out of regard to his excellent performances, it is 
the cuilom of the Scythians in the midil of their caroufals 
to ftjike the ftrings of their bows, to recal,. as it were, 
their courage which is melting away in pleafure. But 
Demetrius one while gave himklf up entirely to pl'-afure, 
and another while to bjfinefs; he did not intermix ^^iem. 
His military talents, there fore^ did not fu&r by his atteix« 
tiona of a gayer kiad. 

in. D, 1794.) i^^i 
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Nay, he Teemed to (hew greater abilities in his prepartN 
ti&ns tor war» than in the ule of them. He was not content 
unlefs he had flores that were more than fufiicient. There 
was fomething peculiarly great in the conftrudtion of his 
ihlps and engines, and he took an unwearied pleafure in 
the inventing of new ones. For he was ingenious in the 
fpeculative part of mechanicb ; and he did not, like other 
princes, apply his taile and knowledge of thofc arts to the 
porpofes of diveriion, or to purfuits of no utili:y, fuch ss 
playing on the flute, painting, or turning. 

jBropus, king of Macedon, fpent his hours of leifure in 
making little tables and lamps. Attalus*, furnamed 
Philometerf, amufed himfelf with planting poifonoos 
herbs, not only henbane and hellebore, but hemlock« 
aconite, and dorycnium |. Thefe he cultivated, in the 
royal gardens, and hefide gatliering them at their proper 
feafons, made it his bufinefs to know the qualities of their 
juices and fruit. And the kings of Parthia took a pride in 
forging and fharpening heads for arrows. But the-mei- 
chanics of Demetrius were of a princely kind ; there was 
always fomething great in the fabric. Together with a 
•fpirit of curiofity and love of the arts there appeared in att 
his works a grandeur of de&gn, and dignity of invention* 
fo that they were not only worthy of the genius and wealth* 
but of the hand of a king. His*friends were aftonifhed at 
their greatnefs, and his very enemies were pie afed with 
their beauty. Nor is this defcription of him at all exag- 
gerated. His enemies ufed to fland upon the (hore looking 
with admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or fixteen banks 
of oars, as they failed along ; and his engines called btUpoUt^ 
were a pleating fpedacle to the very towns which he be- 
iieged . This is evident from fa6ls. Lyfimachus, who of 
all the princes of his time was the bitterell enemy to De- 
metrius, when he came to compel him to raife the fiege of 
6oli in- Cilicia, defjred he would (hew him his engineis of 
war, and his manner of navigating the galleys ; and he 

was. 

• Plutarch does not do that honour to Attalus vvhich he dcfcrves, 
when he mentioni his employments as unworthy of a prince. He 
made many experiments in natural philofophy, and wrote a treatifo 
gn asricuiture. Other kings, particularly Hicro and Archelaus, did 
the fame. 

t This is a miftake in Plutarch. Philomctcr was another prince, 
who made apiculture his amufement. 
X .Oyrycnium was a common poifonou^ p\MVt, v»Vv\tV\'^%& fo calld 
^oxo the points of /pears being tin^^d v«f\\Yi Vu Vav«%% 
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was fo ftrack with the fight that he immeJiately retired. 
And the Rhodians, after they had flood a long fiege, and 
at !afl compromifed the aiFair, rcquelted him to leave fome 
of his engines, as monuments both of his power, and of 
their valour. 

His war with the Rhodians was occafioned by their al- 
liance with Ptolemy ; and in the courfc of it he brought 
the largefl of his belepoUs up to their walls, its bale was 
fquare; each of its fides at the bottom forty eight cubits 
wide ; and it was fixtv-fix cubits liigii. The fides of the 
feveral divilions gradually leiTencd, fo th:Vt the top was 
much narrower than the bottom. Theinfidcwas divided 
into feveral ilories or rooms, one abc ve another. The front 
which was turned towards the enemy, had a window in 
each ilcry, through which miifive weapons of various kinds 
were thrown : for it was filled wiih men who prudtifed 
every method of fighting. It neither Ihook nor veered the 
ieafl in its motion, but rolled on in a ff^eadyupright pofition.. 
And as it. moved with a horrible noiic, it at once p leafed 
and terrified the fpedators *, 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus +, for 
his ufc in this war, each of which weighed forty m'ma* 
Zoilus the maker, to fhew the excellence of their temper, 
ordered a dart to be fhot at one of them from an engine at 
the diiiance of twenty- fix paces ; and it flood fo firm, that 
there was no more mark upon it than what might be made 
with fuch a flyle as is afed in writing. This he took for 
himfelf, and gave the other to Alcimus the Epiroc, a man 
of the greateft bravery and ftrength of any in his array. The 
Epirot's whole fuit of armour weighed two talents, whereas 
thatof others weighed no more than one. He fell in the 
£ege oi Rhodes in an adion near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themfelves with great fpint, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing confidcrable. 
There was one tlung in their conduti which he particularly 
refented, and for that reafon he perfifled in the fiege. 
They had taken the vefTel in which wcre^ letters from his 
wife Phila, together with fome robes and pieces of tapeftry, 

and 

* DIodorus SIculus faysi tins machine h.ad nine ftorics ; and that 
it rolled on four large v«/hecls, each ot which was fixteen ftct high. 

•f" Pliny fays that ibc Cyprian Adamant was iirpiegnahle. Cyprus 
was famous for the metal of which armour was made tseu \vv\Ya 
time of the Trojan war;, and Agameiunun lukd a cuVrat^ kt^x. \x4a 
tro/n C/niras King of Cyprus, HoM. 11, jj. 
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ajid they fent it, as it was, to Ptokmy. In which they 
were far from imitating the politenefs of the Athenians, 
who, when they were at war with Philip, happening to take 
his couriers, read all the other letters, but fent him that of 
Olympias vt\t\i the feal entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incenfed,did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he foon had an opportunity. 
Protogenes cf Caunus was at that time painting for them 
the hiftory ef Jalyfus*, and had almo^ £niihed it when 
Demcrtrius feized it in one of the fuburbs. The Rhodians 
fent a herald to intreat him to fpare the work, and not 
fuffer it to be deflrcyed. Upon which he faid, *' He vvouid 
*' rather burn the pi^ures of his father, than hurt fo la- 
'*' borious a piece oi art." For Protogenes is faid to have 
;been feven years in finifliing it. Apelles tells us^ that 
when he firil faw it, he was fo much aHoniihed that he 
: could not fpeak ; and at iail, when he recovered himfelf, 
he faid, " A mafterpiece of labour! A wonderful perform - 
*' ance ! But it wants thofe graces which raife-the fame of 
*' my paintings to the (kits." This piece was afterwards 
carried to Rome, and being added to the number of thofe 
coileded there, was deflroyed by £re. The Rhodians now 
.began to grow weary of the war. Demetrius too wanted 
only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one. The 
. Ather ians came and reconciled them on this condition, that 
the Riiodians fhoold afliit Antigonus and Demetrius, as 
allies^ in all their wars except thofe with Ptolejny. 

At 

* We have not met with the partknlar fubjed of this famous paint- 
ing. Jalyfus was one of the fubulous heroes, the fen of Ochimnt and 
graodfon of Apollo; and there is a town io Rhodes called JalyADt* 
which piobably had its name from hi*?.. It was in thispidure that 
Protogenes, whtn he had long laboured in vain to paint the foam of a 
dog, happily hit it off, by throwing the brufh in anger at the dog*i 
mouth, ^lia'i, as well as Plutarch, fays that he was fevcn years la 
finifhing it. Pliny tells us, that he gave it fonr coats of cdourt, that 
when one was effaced by time, another might fupply its place. HeteUs 
vs too, that while Protogenes was at work, he was vifitcd by Deme- 
trius, and when the latter aO^ed him how he could profecute his work 
.with fo nouch calmnefs under the rage of war, he anfwered) that 
** Though Demetrius was at war with Rhodes, he did net fappofs 
*< he was at war with the arts.** He is faid to have lived on Lu- 
pines durini^ the tiniC he was employed on this painting, that his 
judgment might not be clouded by luxurious diet. The picture wA 
brought 10 Rome by Caffius, and placed in the Temple of Peace* 
where h remained till the time of Commodus j when) together 
with the templei it wat confvincd by fire* 
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Ac tke fame dme the Athenians called hun to their 
ibcconr againft Cafl*ander, who was befiegtng their city. 
In confequence of which he failed thither with a fleet of 
three hundred and thirty (hips, and a naroerous body of 
land forces. With thefe he not only drove CafTanderout 
of Attica, but followed him to Thermopylse, and entirely 
defeated him there. Heraclea then voluntarily fubmitted, 
and he received into his army fix thoufand Macedonians, 
who came over to him. In his return he reftored liberty to 
the Greeks within the flraits of ThermopyIs;> took the 
Boeotians into his alliance, and made himfelf mafter of 
Cenchres. He likewife reduced Phyle and Panadtus, the 
biklwarks of Attica, which had been garrifoned byCaiTander, 
and put them in the hands of the Athenians again. The 
Athenians, though they had lavlfhed honours upon him 
before in the mofl extravagant manner, yet contrived on 
this occafion to appear new in their flattery. 'They gave 
orders that he ihould lodge in the back part of the Par-^ 
-tbemm ; which accordingly he did, and Minerva was faid to 
have received him as her gueft : A gueft not very fit to 
come under her roof, or fuitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took np 
his quarters in a houfe where there were three young women. 
His father Antigonos faid nothing to Philip ; but called the 
quarter- mafler, and faid to him in his prefence, •* Why do 
*• not you remove my fon out of this lodging, where he is 
•* fo much ftraitened for room V* And Demetrius, who 
ought to have reverenced Minerva, if on no other account, 
^et as his eldell After (for fo he affetied to call her) behaved 
in fuch a manner to perfons of both fexes who were above 
the condition of ilaves, and the citadel was {o polluted 
with his debaucheries, that it appeared to be keptfacred ia 
ibme degree^ when he indulged himfelf only with fuch 
proftitates as Chryfis, Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we choofe to pafs ov6r out of regard to the 
€hara€ler of the city of Athens ; but the virtue and chaftity 
of Democles ought not to be left under the veil of iilence. 
Democles was very young ; and his beauty was no fecrct to 
Demetrius. Indeed, his furname unhappily de-vlarcd it> 
for he was called Democles the Handjmne, Demetrius, 
through his emiflaries, left nothing unactempted to gain 
him by great o£er&, or to intimidate him by threats ; but 
neither could prevail. He left the wreflling ring and all 
public exercifesj and made ufc only of a private bath. 
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-Demetrius watched his opportunity, and furprifed him 
there alone. The boy feciiip nobody near to affift him, 
and the impoffibility oJF refilling mih any efFed, took off 
the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the boiling 
water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but his 
fentiments were worthy of his countr) and of his perfonal 
merit. 

Very diiFerent were tbofe of Cleacnetus the Ton of CIco- 
ir.edon. That youth having procured his father the rc^ 
mi&on of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from De- 
metrius to the peoplcfignifyipphis pleafurein thatrefped. 
By which he not only difhonoured himfelf, but brought 
great trouble upon the city. The people took off" the fine, 
but at. the fame time they made a decree, that ho citizen 
ihould for the future bring any letter from Demetrius. 
Yet when they found that Demetrius was difobliged at it, 
and expreflVd his rcfeniment in ftrong terms, they not only 
repealed the ad^, but pumfhed the perfons who propofed 
and fnppcrted it, fome with death, ar.d fjme with banifhr 
menc. They likewife pafledanevv edift, importing, ** That 
•* the people of Aihens had refohed that wharfoever thing 
" Den etrius might commatid, (l.ould be accounted holy 
*' in rcfpedl of the god^, and jull in refped of men." 
Some perfon of better principle on this occaiion happening 
to fay, that 6cratocles was mad in propofing (uch decrees, 
Demochares the Leuccnian anfwered*, •* He would be 
*' mad, if he were nor mad." Stratocles found his ad-- • 
vantage in his fervllity ; and for this faying Demochares 
was profecuted and baniOicd the city. To fuch meanncflcs 
were the Athenians brought, when the garrifon feemed ta 
be removed out of their city, and they pretended ta be a 
free people ! 

. Demetrius afterwards paiTed into Pelopcnnefus, where 
he found no refillaiice, for all iji-. enemies fled before him, 
or furrcndered their ciiies. He therefore reduced with eafe 
that part of the country called Ja£y and all Arcadia, except 
Mantinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he fet free from 
their garrifonsjby giving the commanding ofHcers a hundred 
talents to evacuate them. About that time the feafts of 
Juno came on at Argos« and Demetrius prefided in the 

games 

* The nephew of Dcmofthenes. The Greek text that calls him 
9MKUP£Vi is erroneus. It ihoold be hivxonvi* 
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games and other exhibitions. During thefc folemnitics he 
married Deidamia the daughter of iEcidcs king of the 
MoloiCanSj and iifter of Pyrrhus. He told the Sicyonians 
that they lived out of their city, and ihewirg them a more 
advantageous fxtuation, perfuaded them to build one where 
the town now flands. Along with the fituation he llkcwife 
changed the name, calling the town Dcmetrias^ i^iUcad of 
Sicyon. 

The dates being aiTembled at the Ifthmus, and a pro- 
. digioDs number of people attending, he was proclaimed 

general of all Greece, as Philip and Alexander hid been 
efore ; and in the elation of power and fuccefs, he thought 
. himfelf a much greater man. Alexander robbed no other 
prince of his title, nor did he ever declare himfelf king of 
kings^though he raifed many both to ^e ilylc and authority 
of kings. But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that 
title except his father and himfdf. He even ridiculed tholb 
who made afe of it, and it was with pleafurc he heard the 
f/cophants at bistable drinking king Demetrius, Seleucu? 
commanderof the elephants, Ptolemy admiral, Lyfimachus 
treafurer, and Agathocles the Sicilian governor of the 
iflands. The reft of them only laughed at iuch extravagant 
ioftanccs of vanity. Lyiimachus alone was angry, becaufe 
Demetrius Teemed to think him no better than an eunuch. 
For the princes of the eaft had generally eunucus for their 
treafurers. Lyfimachus, indeed, was the moit violent 
enemy that he had ; and now taking an opportunity to 
difparage hiin on account of his palFion for Lamui, he faid, 
'* This was the firft time he had feen a whore ad in a 
" tragedy*." Demetrius faid in anfvver, <• My whore is 
" an honefter woman than his Penelope." 

When he was preparing to reiurn to Athens, he wrote 
to the republic, that on his arrival he intended to be 
initiated, and to be immediately admitted not only to the 
lefs myftcries, bat even co thofe called intuitive. This was 
unlawful and unprecedenied ; for the lefs myfteries vvjie 
celebrated in February f, and the greater in September J ; 
and none w<;rc admitted to tne intuitive till a year at Icail 

after 

• The modern (lage needs not be put to the blufh by this aflfertion 
in favour of the ancient ; the reafon of it \\a§, that there were ntf 
women a«flors. Men in female drefTcs performed tl'.eir parts* 

BdSdrmton, 
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after they Had attended the greater rayftevies*. When tbe 
letters were read, Py thodorus the torch-beaiier^was the only 
perfon who ventured to oppofe the demand ; and his oppo« 
fition was entirely ineffedtual. Stratocles procured a decree^ 
that the month of Munydbhn- (hould be called and reputed 
the month of Jnthi^mant to give Demetrius an opportunity 
for his firft initiation, which was to be performed in thr 
ward of Agra. After which, Munychion wa» changed^- 
again into Boedromioa. By thefe means Demetrius was 
admitted to the greater myAeries and to immediate inipec- 
tion. Hence thofe flrokes of iatire upon Stratocles from 
the poet Philippides — <' The man who can contra^ the- 
^' whole year into on« month :" and with refpe£lto Deme- 
trius's being lodged in the Paribemn — ** The man wko 
** turns the temples^ into inns, and brings proftitutet into 
** the company of the virgin goddefs.** 

But amongil the many abufes and enormities committed 
in their city, no one feems to have given the Athenians.. 

freater uneafinefs than this. He ordered them to raiietwO;. 
undjped and fifty trvlents in a very fhort time, and the fum. 
was cxadted with the greateft rigour. When the money 
was brought in, and he faw it all together, heordered itto> 
be given to Lamia and his other miftrefles to boy foap*. 
Thus the difgrace hurt them more than the lofs, and tha 
application more than the impoft. Some, however, fay,, 
that it was not to the Athenians he beha^red in this manner, 
but to'the people of Theflaly. Be fides this difagreeable tax. 
Lamia extorted money from many perfons on her own 
authority, to enable her to provide an entertainment for the 
king. And the expence of that Tapper was fo remarkable, 
that Lynceus the Samian took pains to give a defcription 
of it. For the fame reason, a comic poet of thofe times,, 
with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an HeUpoUs. And 
Demochares the Solian, called Demetrius Muthcs, thatis^ 
fable i becaufe he too had his Lamia f. 

The 

* Plutarch in this place feems to make a difference between tke 
intuitive and the greater my Aeries, though ihey are commonly under- 
wood to be the fame. Cafaubon and Meurfius think the text cor- 
rupt \ but the manner in which they would refloreit, does notren* 
der it lefs perplexed. 

f Fabulous hiftory mentions a queen of Lybia, who out of rage for 
the lufs of herown children,ordered tbofeof other women-to be brought 
to her and devoured them. From whence (he was called Lamia from 

ths 
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The great interefl that Lamia had with Demetrius ia 
confequence of his paflion for her, excited a fpirit of envy 
and averfion to her, not only in the breafts of his wives, but 
of his friends. Demetrius having fent ambafTadors to Ly- 
fimachas on (bme occaiion or other, that prince amufed 
liimfelf one day with (hewing them the deep wounds he had 
received from a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and 
ftave them an account of his being ihut up with that wild 
beaft by Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had with 
it *. Upon which they laughed, and faid, '* The king 
*' our mader, too, bears on his neck the marks of a 
'* dreadful wild beail called a Lamia.'' Indeed, it was 
Ihrange that he ihould at iirft have fo great an objedion 
againil the difparity of years between him and Phila, and 
afterwards Bdl into fucha lading captivity to Lamia, though 
(he had paiTed her prime at their firft acquaintance. One 
evening when Lamia had been playing on the flute at 
iapper, Demetrius a(ked Demo, furnamed Mania f , what 
ihe thought of her. '' I think her an old woman. Sir,'* 
find Demo. Another time, when there was an extra- 
ordinary defert on the table, he faid to her, '< You fee 
** what fine things Lamia fends me :" << My mother will 
" (end you finer," anfwered Demo, " if you will but lie 
" with her." 

We fiiall mention only one Hory more of Lamia, which 
relates to her cenfure of the celebrated judgment of Boc- 
chons. In Egypt there was a young man extremely de« 
firous of the favours of a courtezan named Thonis, but ihe 
fet too hi^h a price upon them. Aflerwards he fancied 
that he enjoyed her in a dream, and his defire was fatisfied. 
Thonis, upon this, commenced an adlion againil him for 
the money ; and Bocchoris having heard both parties, or- 
dered the man to tell the gdd that (he demanded into a 
bafon, and (hake it about before her, that ihe might enjoy 
the fight of it. " For fancy," faid he, ** is no more than the 
<« ihadow of truth." Lamia did not think this a jud 
&otence ; << becanfe the woman's defire of the gold was 

" not 

the Phosnician word laUmay to devour. Upon this account, Diodorut 
tcUt us, chat this Lamm became a bugbear to children. And this 
latisfies M. DacLer with regard to the explanation of this paflfage in 
Plourch. 

* Jufttn and Paufanias mention this } bat Q^Cortittt doubti the 
truth of ic ; and he probably it in the right. 

f In Eogliih, Miis Madcap. 
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•« not removed by the appearance of-it ; whereas the dream 
** cured the paffion of her lover." 

The change in the fortunes and adlionsof the fabje&of 
our narrative now turns the comic fcene into tragedy : all 
the other kings having united their forces againd Antigonus, 
Demetrius left Greece in order to join him; and was greatly 
animated to find his father preparing for war with a fpirit 
above his years. Had Antigonus abated a little of his pre- 
teniions, and retrained his ambition to govern the world, 
he might have kept the pre-eminence among the fucceflbrs 
of Alexander, not only fcr himfelf, but for his fen after him. 
But being naturally arrogant, imperious, and no lefs in- 
folent in his exprc^ons than in his adions, he exafperated 
many young and powerful princes again ft him. He boaft- 
cd, that *• he could break the prefent league, and difperfe 
" the united armies with as much eafe as a boy does a 
*' flock of birds, by throwing a ftone, or making a flight 
" noife." 

He had an army of more than feventy thoufand foot, ten - 
thoufard horfe, and feventy-iive elphants. The enemy's 
infantry confiftcd of fixty-four thoofand men, their cavalry 
often thoufand five hundred ; they had four hundred ele- 
phants, and a hundred and twenty armed chariots. When 
the tvvc^ armies vv^ie in light, there was a vifible change in 
the mind of Aniigonus, but rather with refpedlto his hopes 
than his refolution. In other engagement6 his fpirits afed 
to be high, his port lotty, his voice loud, and his ex- 
preflmns vaunting; inlbirucii, that he would lometimesin 
the heat cf the adion kt fall fome jocular cxprtlfion, to 
ihew his unconcej n and his contempt of hh adverfary , fiat 
at this time he was obferved for the moft part to-be thought- 
ful and filent ; and one day he prefented his fon to tlie 
army, and recommended kirn as his fucceiTor What ap- 
peared ibll more extraordinary, was, that he tcokhim aiide 
into his tent, and d-ircourftd with him there : for he never 
ufed ro communicate his intentions to him in private, or to 
coniuk him ii\ the leaft, but to rely entirely on his own 
judgjijcnt, and to give orders for the execution of what he 
hsd Tefclved on by himfelf. It is reported that Demetrius, 
when very young, or.ce afked him when they (hould de-' 
camp, and that he anfwered angrily, ** Are you afraid 
«« that you only fhall noc hear the trump, t.'* 

On this occafion, it is true, their fpirits were depreffed 
by ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alexnder came 

to 
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1 in a mag^iiicent fuit of armour, and a(ked him 
fSLa to be the word in the enfuing b:ittlc. Demetrius 
ed, Jupiter and viilory ; upon which Alexander faid, 

then CO your adverfaries^ for they are ready to re- 
B me." When the army was put in order of bit:]e, 
nas Humbled as he went out of his tent> and falling 
face, received a confiderable hurt. After he had 
red bimfelf, he flretched out his hands towarxls hea- 
)d prayed either for vi<5lory, or that he might die 
he was feniible that the day was lofl. 
:n the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of 
t cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the fon of Seleu(fbs» 
leht with fo much bravery that he put the enemy to 

out by a vain and unfcafonable ambiuon to go 
ic purfuit, he iofl the vidlory. For he went fo far 
coald not get back to join his infantry, the enemy's 
Its having taken up the intermediate fpace. Seleu- 

V feeing his adverfary's foot deprived of tlieir horfe, 
; attack them, but rode about them as if he was go- 
:ry moment to charge ; intending by this manoeuvre 
» terrify them^ and to give them opportunity to 
; fides. The event anfwcred his expedaiion. Great 
parated from the main body, and voluntarily came 
) him ; the reft were put to the rout. When great 
rs were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of thofe 
•re about him, laid, •* They are coming againft you, 
' He anfwered, ** What other objed can they have? 
Demetrius will come to my afliflance." In this 
e continued to the laft, Aill looking about for his 
1 he fell under a ihower of darts. His fervants and 

V friends forfuuk him ; only Thorax of LarifTa re- 
l by the dead body. 

battle being thus decided, the kings v/ho were 
3US, diijnembercd the kingdom of Antigonus and 
rius, like fome great body, and each took a limb ; 
.diog to their own dominions the provinces which 
vo princes were pofTeiTed of before. Demeirius fled 
^e. thoufand foot and four thoufand horfc. And as 
:hed Ephefus in a fhort time, and was in want of 
, it was expefted that he would not fpare the temple, 
er, he not only fpared it himfclf*, but fearing that 
iers might be tempted to violate it, he immediately 

left 

I flriking proof that advcrfity :s the pr-rcnt of virtue ! 
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left the place« and embarked for Greece. His principal 
dependence was upon the Athenians ; for, with them he 
had left his (hips« his money, and his wife Deidamia ; and 
in this diftrefs he thoaght he could have no fafer afylom 
than their affection. He therefore purfued his voyage with 
all poflible expedition ; but ambafiadors from Athens met 
him near the Cyclades ; and intreated him not to think of 
going thither, becaafe the people had declared by an edi^ 
that they would receive no king into their city. As for 
Deidamia, they had conducted her to Megara with a proper 
tetinne, and all the refpedt due to her rank. This fo en- 
raged Demetrius, that he was no longer maderof himfelf; 
though he had hitherto borne his misfortune with fufficient 
calmnefs, and difcovered no mean or ungenerous fentiment 
in the great change of his affairs. But to be deceived, be- 
yond all his expedation, by the Athenians ; to find by fads 
that their afFedion, fo great in appearance, was only falfe 
and counterfeit, was a thing that cut him to the heart* 
Indeed, exceffive honours are a very indifferent proof of the 
regard of the people for kings and princes. For all the 
value of thofe honours refls in their being freely given ; and 
there can be no certainty of that, becaufe the givers may 
be under the influence of fear. And fear and love often 
produce the fame public declarations. For the fame reafon 
wife princes will not look upon (latues, pidures, or divine 
honours, but rather coniider their own adlions and be- 
haviour, and, in confequence thereof, either believe thofe 
honours real, or difregard them as the didtates of neceflity. 
Nothing more frequently happens, than that the people 
hate their fovereign themoft, at the time that he is receiv- 
ing the moil immoderate honours, the tribute of unwilling 
minds. 

Demetrius, though he feverdy felt this ill- treatment, was 
not in a condition to revenge it; he therefore, by his en- 
voys, expodulated with the Athenians in moderate terms« 
and only defired them to fend him his gallies, among which 
there was one of thirteen banks of oars. As foon as he had 
received them, he fleered for the Iflhmus, but found his 
affairs there in a very bad fituation. The cities expelled 
his garrifons, and were all revolting to his enemies. Leav- 
ing Pyrrhus in Greece, he then failed to the Cherfonefus* 
and by the ravages he committed in the countryi diftrefTed 
Lyfimachus, as well as enriched and fecured the fidelity of 
his own forces, which now began to gather itren|th, and 

improve 
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improve into a refpe^bble army. The other kings paid 
no regard to Lyfiniachus, who, at the fame time that he 
was much more formidable in his power than Demetrius* 
iwas not in the lead more moderate in bis condud^. 

Soon after this, Seleucus fent propofals of marriage to 
:Strat<Hiice, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, 
-indeed, already, a fon named Antiochus, by Apama, a 
Perfian lady ; but he thought that his dominions were fuffi- 
cieni for more heirs, and that he flood in need of this new 
alliance, becaufe he faw Lyfimachus marrying one of 
-Ptolesiy^fi daughters himfelf, and taking the other for his 
ion Agathocles. A connexion with Seleucus was a happy 
.and anexpe^ed turn of fortune for Demetrius. 

He took his daughter, and failed with his whole fleet to 
:Sy ria. In the courfe of the voyage he was feveral times 
onder a neceffity of making land, and he touched in par- 
ticular upon the coaftof Cilicia, which had been given to 
Pliflarchus, the brother of CaiTander, as his fhare, after 
the defeat of Antigonus. Pliflarchus thinking himfelf in- 
jured by the defcent which Demetrius made upon his coun- 
try, went immediately to CaiTander, to com plain of Seleucus 
-for ha^ng reconciled himfelf to the common enemy with- 
OQt the concurrence of the other kings. Demetrius being 
informed of his departure, left the fea, and marched up to 
■Qninda ; where, finding twelve hundredtalents, the remains 
of his £ither's treafures, he carried them off, embarked 
agsdn withoQt interruption, and -fet fail with the utmoft 
expedition, his wife Phila having joined him by the way, 

Selencos met him at OrofFus. Their interview was con- 
^aded in a fincere and princely manner, without any marks 
of defign or fufpicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius firfl to 
his pavilion ; and then Demetrius entertained him in his 
galley of thirteen banks of oars. They converfed at their 
«a(e, and pafTed the time together without guards or arms; 
^iU Seleucus took Stratonice, and carried her with great 
.pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius feizedthe province of Cilicia, and fent Phila 
"to her brother Cafiander, to anfwer the accufations brought 
Againft him by Pliflarchus. Mean time, Deidamia came 
to him from Greece, but fhe had not fpent any long time 
with him before (he iickened and died ; and Demetrius 
having accommodated matters with Ptolemy through Se« 
leacnsy it was agreed that he fhould marry Ptolemais, the 
daughter of that prince. 

4 Hitherto 
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Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honoar and pro- 
priety : but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius ihoald 
furrender Cilicia to him for a fum of money, and on his 
refufal to do that, angrily iniifled on having Tyre and Si- 
don. This behaviour appeared unjufliiiable and cruel. 
When he already commanded Afia from the Indies to the 
Syrian fea, how fordid was it to quarrel for two cities with 
a prince who was his father-in-law, and who laboured un- 
der fo painful a reverfe of fortune. A ftrong proof how 
true the maxim of Plato is, That the man <wbo ivwU he 
truly happy, Jhould not ftudy to enlarge his eftaie, hm to amtrad 
his dejtres. For he who does not rellrain his avarice^ moft 
for ever be poor. 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimidated, faid, 
<< Though I had loll a thoufand battles as great as that of 
'< Ipfus, nothing fhould bring me to buy the alliance of 
*< Seleucus;" and, upon this principle, he garrifoned 
thefe cities in the ilrongefl manner. About this dme 
having intelligence that Athens was divided into fadions, 
and that Lachares taking advantage of thefe, had feized 
the government, he expedled to take the city with cafe, if 
he appeared fuddenly before it. Accordingly he fet out 
with aconfiderable fleet, and crofTed the fea without danger; 
but, on the coaft of Attica he met with a ftorm, in which 
he loft many fhips and great numbers of his men. He 
efcaped, however, himfelf, and began hoililicies againft 
Athens, though with no great vigour. As his operations 
anfwered no end, he fent his lieutenants to colledt another 
fleet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnefus, and laid 
fiege to Meflene. In one of the affaults he was in great 
danger ; for a dart which came from an engine, pierced 
through his jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recovered^ 
and reduced fome cities that had revolted. After this, he 
invaded Attica again, took Eleufis and Rhamnus, and 
ravaged the country. Happening to take a (hip loaded 
with wheat, which was bound for Athens, he hanged both . 
the merchant and the pilot. This alarmed other merchants 
id much, that they forbore attempting any thing of thac 
kind, fo that a famine enfued ; and, together with the want 
of bread- corn, the people were in want of every thing clfe. 
A bu.^el * of fait was fold for forty drachmas, and a peck f 

of 

* Rlcdlrrnuj, 

f Modius. T'lefc meafures were fomcthlnj more, but we gir« 
only the round quantity. See the Table. 
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•f wlicat for tliree hundred. A fleet of a hundred and 
fifty ihips, which Ptolemy fent to their relief, appeared be* 
fbreiEgina; but the encouragement it afforded them, was 
of (hort continuance. A great reinforcement of (hips came 
to Demetrius from Peloponnefus and Cyprus, fo that he 
had not in all fewer than three hundred. Ptolemy's fleet* 
thettfore, weighed anchor and (leered off. The tyrant 
Lachares at the fame dme made his efcape privately, and 
abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree that no 
man* under pain of death, (hould mention peace or recon- 
dilation with Demetrius, now opened the gates neared 
him, and fent ambaiTadors to his camp. Not that they 
expedked any favour from him, but they were forced to take 
that ftep by the extremity of famine. In the courfe of it 
fflahy dreaidful things happened, and this is related among 
the refl. A father and his fon were fitting in the fame 
room in the lafidefpair; when a dead moufe happening to 
fall from the roof of the houfe, they both ftarted up and 
feaght for it. Epicurus the philofopher is faid at that time 
to luvefupportea his friends and difciples with beans, which 
he ihared with them, and counted out to them daily. 

In fuch a miferable condition was the city, when Deme* 
Irios entered it. He ordered all the Athenians to afiemble 
in the theatre, which he furrounded with his troops ; and 
having planted his guards on each fide the fiage, hcxame 
down through the pafTage by which the tragedians enter. 
The fears of the people on his appearance increafed, but. 
diey were entirely diflipated when he began to fpeak. For 
neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his expreflions 
ftvere. He complained of them in foft and eafy terms, 
tod taking them again into favour, made them a prefent of 
a hundred thoufand meafures of wheat*, and re-eflabli(hed 
ibch an.adminiftration as was mofl agreeable to them. 

.The orator DromocUdes obferved the variety of accla- 
liadons amongd the people, and that in the joy of their 
hearts they endeavoured to outdo the encomiums of thofe 
that fpdce from the roftrum. He therefore propofed a de- 
cree th^t the Piraeus and the fort of Munychia (hould be 
delirered up to king Demetrius. After this bill was pafied* 
Demetrius, on his own authority, put a garrifon in the 
Mufeam ; left* if there (hould be another defection among (l 
the people* it might keep him from other enterprizes. 

• Mcdlmi, The 

rJum V. H 
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The Athenians thos reduced, Demetrins immedlatel/ 
formed a defign upon^ Laced aemoo. King Archidamus met 
him at Mantinea, where Demetrius defeated him in. a 
pitched hattie ; and, after he had .put him to flight, he 
entered Laconia. There was another a£tion almoil in Hghc 
of Sparta, in which h^ killed two hundred of the enem/^ 
and made ^vt hundred prifoners : fo that he feemedalmoiift 
matter of a town, which hitherto had never been taken* 
But furely fortuoe never difplayed fuch fudden and extra- 
ordinary viciffitudes in the.life of any other prince ; in no 
other icene of things did ihe (b often change from low to 
high, frojn a glorious to an abjed condition, or again 
repair the ruins fhe had made. Hence he is (aid, in his 
greateft adveriity, to have addreiTed her in the words of 
^fchylus.— 

Thou gav'ft roe life and honour, and tby hand 
Now ftrikes me to the heart. 

When his affairs feemed to be in fo promiiing a train for 
power and empire, n^ws was brought that Lyfimachus, ia 
the firil plaqe, had uken the cities he had in Afia, that 
Ptolemy had difpojOTenTed him of all Cyprus, except the 
city of Salamis, in .which he had left his children and his 
mother, and that this town was now aflually beiieged. 
^Fortune, however, like the woman in Archilpchus> 

Whofe right-hand offered WJI(^, whi/e the left 
Bore hoflile flre< ' 

Though fhe drew, him from Lacedxmon by theie alarming 
•tidings, yet ibon raifed him a new fcene of lij^t and hope. 
She availed herfelf of th<^ circumftances : 

After the dea^h of CalTander, his eldeft Too. Philip had 
/but a ihcrt reign pver the Macedonians, for.he died fooA 
after his father. The two remaining brothers were per- 
petually at variance* One of ihem, n^med Antipater, 
having killed his mother ThelTafonica, Alexander the other 
brother called in the Greek I^rinces to his affiftance, Pyrrhus 
from Epirus, and Demetrius from Peloponnefus. Pyrrhqs 
arrived firft, and feized a conflderable part of Macfidonia> 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means bfcame a 
formidable neighbour to Alexander. Demetrius no, fooner 
received the letters, than he marched his forces thither 
likewife> and the young prince was (lill more afraid of him 
4i)ii.jiC€0unt of his great name and dignity, He met hin^ 

however^ 
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IjiowevtTf at ^imn, and received him in the moft refpeftful 
.^manner, bat told him at the fame time that his afi^irs did 
not now require hid prefence. iience mutual jealoufies 
arofe, and Demetrius, as he was going to fup with Alex- 
ander upon diis invitation, was informed that there was a 
-^efign again fl his life, which was to be put in execution in 
'the midft of the entertainnient. Demetrius was not in the 
Heaft difconcerted ; he only ilackened his pace, and gave 
orders to his generals to keep the troops cinder arms : afcer 
v«vhichhe took his. guards •and the officers of his houfehold^» 
' who were much more numerous than thofe of Alexander, 
and commanded them to enter the banqueting-room with 
*hini, and to remain there till he rofe from table. Alex- 
ander's people, intimidated by his train, durft not attack 
-Demetrius : and he, for his part, pretending that he was 
not difpofed to drink that evening, foon withdrew. Next 
day, he prq>ared to decamp ; and alleging that he was 
called off by foroe new emergency, defired Alexander to 
^xcufe him if he left him foon this time ; and a/Tured him 
that at fome other opportunity he would make a longer 
ftay. Alexander rejoiced that he was going away voluntarily 
and without any hoftile intentions, and accompanied him 
as far as Theflaly. When they came to LarifTe, they re- 
newed their invitations, but both with mah'gnity in their 
hearts. In confequence of thefe polite manceuvres, Alex- 
ander fell into the fnare of Demetrius. He would not go 
with a guard, left he (hould teach the other to do the fame. 
He therefore faffered that which he was preparing for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the furer and more 
convenient execution. 'He went to fup with Demetrius ; 
and as his hoft rofe up in the midilof the feaft, Alexander 
was terrified, and rofe up ^ith him. Demetrius, when he 
was at the door, faid no n}ore to his guards than this* 
** Kill the man that follows me ;" and then went out. 
VUpon which, they cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends 
who attempted to affiH him. One of thefe is reported to 
have faid, as he was dying, ** Demetrius is but one day 
** beforehand with as.^' 

The night was, as might be expelled, fall of terror and 
" confufion. In the moriung, the Macedonians were greatly 
-diftorbed with the apipreheniion that Demetrius would fall 
4ipon them with all his forces ; but when, inflead of an ap- 
qpearance of hd^ities, he (ent a mefTage defiring to fpeak 
wilh them, and vindicate what was done^ they recovered 
Hz thclc 
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their fpirits, and refolved to receive him with civility : 
When he came, he found it annec^ffary to make long 
fpeeches. They hated Antipatcr for the murder of his 
mother^ and as they had no better prince at hand, they 
declared 'Demetrius king, and cqndadled him into Mace- 
donia. The Macedonians who were atiiome, proved not 
averfe to the change. For they always rememoered with 
horror CafTander'sbafe behaviour to Alexander the Great; 
and if they had any regard left for the moderation of old 
Antipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who had 
married his daughter Phila, andjiad a fon by her to fucceed 
him in the throne, a youth who was already grown up* 
and at this very time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this, glorious turn of fortune, Deme- 
trius received news that Ptolemy had fet his wife and chil* 
dren at liberty, and difmlfled them with prefents and other 
tokens of honour. He was informed top, that his daughter, 
who had been married to Seleucus, was now wife to An« 
tiochus the fon of that prince, and declared queen of the 
barbarous nations in Upper Aiia. Antiochus was violently 
r enamoured of the young Stratonice, though ihe had a foo 
by his father. • His condition was extremely, unhappy. He 
made the greateft efforts to conquer his paffion, but they 
were of no avail. At laK, confidering that his defires were 
of the mod extravagant kind, that there was noprofpedof 
fatisfaftion for them, and that the fuccours of reafon ea-- 
tirely faded, he refolved in hisdefpair to rid himfelf of life, 
and bring it gradually to a period, by negle£lin|; all care 
of his perfon, and abftaining from food, l^or this purpofe 
he made ficknefs his pretence. His phyiician Erafidratus 
ea/ily difcovered that his diflemper was love ; but it was 
< difficult to conje^ure who wasthe objedt. In order to find 
> it out, he fpent whole days in his chamber ; and whenever 
any beautj/ul perfon of either fex entered it, he obferved 
with great attention, not only his looks,- but every part 
and motion of the body which correfponds the moft with 
the paiTions of the foul. 'When others entered he was en- 
tirely unafFedlcd, but when Stratonice came in, as (he often 
did, either alone or with Seleucus, he (hewed all the 
fymptoms defcribed by Sappho, the faultering voice, the 
burning blufli, the languid eye *, the fudden fweat, the 

tumultttoas 

* 0\ivi)i ^^0^f»|iK is a corrtii^tk}n. It ought to be read i\im 
t;7r'o^;t4'SK> the faint, languid, or clouded eye* 
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tomoltaoas palfe ; and at lengthy the paffion overcoming 
his fpirits> a ileliquium. and mortal palenefs* 

Erafiftratus concluded from thefe tokens that the prince 
was ill love with Stratonice, and perceived that he intended 
to carry the fecret with him to the grave. He faw the 
difficalty of breaking. the matter to Seleucus; yet depend- 
ing upon the affedtion which the king had for his fon, he 
ventured one day to tell him, "That the young man's dif- 
•« order was l6ve, but love for which there was no remedy." 
The king, quite aftonifhed, faid, «*How ! love for which 
•* there is no remedy !"** It is certainly fo," anfwered 
ErafiftrlEitus, " for he is in love with' my wife." ** What ! 
•« Erafiftratus4** faid the king, " would you, who are my 
•* friend, refufe to give up your wife to my fon, ^hen 
** you fee us in danger of loling our only hope?*' " Nay, 
•* would you do fuch a thing," anfwered the phyfician, 
««^ thoagh.yoQ are his father, if he were in love with Sthi* 
«* tonicc?" •* O my friend," replied Seleucus,*' howliappy 
<* ihould I be, if either God or man could remove his a^ 
«* fe6tions thither I I would give up my kingdom, fol 
•« codd but keep Antiochus." Her pronounced thefe 
word5 with fo much emotion and fuch a profufion of tears, 
that Erafiftratus took him by the hand, and faid, " Then 
** there is no need of Erafiftratas; You, Sir, who are a 
«* father, a hufband, and a king, will be the bed phyfidaa ^ 
•* too for your family." 

Upon this, Seleucus fummoncd the pteople to^ meet ia 
full aiTembly, and told them, ** It was his will.and pleafure 
«* that Antiochu& fhould intermarry with Stratonice, and 
•* that they fhould be declared king and queen of the Upper 
*« Provinces. He believed," he faid, «*ihat Antiochus, who 
''-was fuch an obedient fon, would not oppofe his defire ; 
•' and if the princefs (hould oppofe the marriage, as an nn- 
♦* prccedented thing, he hoped his friends would perfuade 
" her to think, that what was agreeable to the king, and 
<^ advantageous tothe kingdom, was both jud and honour- 
•* able." Such is faid to have been the caufe of the mar- 
tiage between Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now mader of Macedonia and TheiTaly ; 
and as he had great part of Peloponnefus too, and the citied 
of Megara and Athens on the other fide ihe Iflhmus, he 
wanted to rednce the Boeotians, and threatened them with 
hoftilities. At firft they propofed to come to an accommo- 
dation with him on reafonable conditions ; but Cleonymus 
H 3 \\xti 
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the Spartan having thrbwn hixnrelf in the mean time inter' 
Thebes with his army, the Boeotians were fo much elatedj 
that, at the infligation of Piiis the Thefpian, who was a^ 
leading man among them, they broke^oiE thc^ treaty. De- 
metrius then drew up his machines to the walk, and laid' 
iiege to Thebes; upon which, CJeonymus apprebendingi 
the confequence, dole out ; and the Thebans were fo much" 
intimidated, that they immediately furrendered. Demetrius- 
placed garrifons in their cities, exadcd large contributions^ , 
and le^ Hieronymus the hiildrian governor of Boeotia. 
He appeared, however, to malce a merciful ufe of his - 
vjd^ory, particularly in the cafe of Piiif. Fop though he 
took him prifoner^he did not ofier liiraany^ injury : on the 
contrary,. he treated him with great civility and politenefs^. 
and appointed him polemarcb of Thefpiae. 

Not long after this, Lyfimachus being taken prifoner- 
^jbDromichastes, Demetrios marched towards Thrace with 
allpoffible expedition, hoping to frod it in. a defencelefs 
iiate* But while he was gone, the Boeotians revolted aeain, 
Ad he had the mortification to hear on the road, that Lyii^ 
jnacho3,was fet at liberty. He therefore immediately turned 
back in great anger ; and finding, on his return, that the 
Boeotians were ah-eady driven out of the field by his (on 
Antigonus, nt kid fifg* agaia to Thebes. However, as 
ryrrnvs had 6Vr?.run all TheiTaly, and was aovflcccd u bz 
as Thermopylae, Demetrius left thecondudi^f the liege ta 
his fon Antigonns, and marched againft that warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a guard 
often thouiand foot and athoufand horfe in Theflaly, and 
then returned to the fiege. His firil operation ivas to briD» 
up his machine called htlepoles\ but he proceeded in it with 
great labour and by flow degrees, by reafon of its fizeand 
weight; he cou^d fcarce move it two furlongs in two 
months *. As the Boeotians made a vigorous refinance, 
and Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the aflaDlt« 
rather out of a fpirit of animofity, than the hope of any ad* 
vantage, young Antigonus was greatly concerned at feetne 
fuch numbers fall, and faid, *• Why, Sir, do we let thele 
•* bravb fellows lofe their lives without any ncceffity?'^ 
Demetrius, offended at the liberty he took, made aufwer^ 
*< Why do you trouble yourfelf about it? Have you any 

«< provifioDS 

* A wonderful kind of motion this for a machine that r^s opoa 
wheels t about twelve inches in an hour I 
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^'^pfovifions to find for the dead?" To fhcw, however, 
diac he was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only, 
h^ took his ihare in the danger, and received a wound 
from a lance that pierced through his neck. This gave 
hitn exceilrve pain, ye t he continued the fiege till he once 
more made himfelf mader of Thebes. He entered the 
city with fuch an air of refentment and feverity, that the 
inhabitants expeded to fuffer the moll dreadful punifh- 
ments ; yet he contented hlmfelf with putting thirteen of 
them to death, and banilhing a few more. All the red he 
pardoned. Thus Thebes was uken twice within ten years 
after its being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games now approached^ and Demetrius on 
this occafion took a very extraordinary dep. AstheuEto- 
liaos were in pofTeHion of the pafles to Delphi, he ordered 
the eames to be folemnized at Athens ; alleging, that they 
conld not pay their homage to ApoHcf in a more proper 
place thao that where the people coniidered him as their 
patron and progenitor. 

From thence he returned' to Macedoi^ia ! but as he was 
■atarally indifpofed for a life of quiet and inadlion^ and 
obferved befides that the Macedonians were attentive and 
obedient to him in time of war, though turbulent and 
fedttioos in peace, he undertook an expedition againfl the 
iEtolians* After he had ravaged the country, he left Paur 
€ao«Bii» there with^a ^crpeduible army, and with the reft of 
Las fbra^s marched ^[gahiit Fyrrhuo. Pyrrhu: -.vas coiuinjj ' 
to feek him ; but as they happened to take different roads 
and miffed each other, Demetrius laid wade Epirus, and 
Pyrrhns falling upon Pantauchus, obliged him to (land on 
iis defence. The two generals met in the adlion, and 
both gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, however, de- 
nted his adverfary, killed great numbers of his men, and 
Bade five thoufand prifoners. 

This battle was the principal caufe of Demetrius's ruin. 
For PyrAus was not fo much hated by the Macedonians 
Ibrthemifchief he had done them, as admired for his per- 
ibnal bravery ; and the late battle in particular gained him 
rreat honour: infomuch, that many of the Macedonians 
Mid, " That of all the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that 
•• they faw a lively image of Alexander's valour j whereas 
** the other princes, efpecially Demetrius, imitated him 
*' only in a theatrical manner, by affedling a lofty port and 
** majcflic air,*' 

H 4 Iivdt^^> 
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Indeed » Demetrius did always appear like a theatrical 
king. For he not only alFefled a fuperfluity of ornament 
in wearing a doable diadem > and a robe of purple inter- 
woven with gold 9 but he had his (hoes made of cloth of 
^old, with foals of fine purple. There was a robe a long 
time in weaving for him, of moft fumptuous magnificence. 
The Egmc of the world and all the heavenly bodies were to 
be reprefented upon it ; but it was left unfinifhed, on ac* 
acount of his change of fortune. Nor did any of his fuc- 
cefibrs ever prefume to wear it, though Macedon had 
many pompous kings after him. 

This oftentation of drefs offended a people who were un* 
accuflomed to fuch fights ; but his luxurious and difiblute 
manner of life Was a more obnoxious circumftance : and 
what difobliged them mod of all^was his difficulty of accefs. 
For he either refufed to fee thofe who applied to hiffi» or 
behaved to them in a harfh and haughty manner. Though 
he favoured the Athenians more than the reft of the Greeks, 
their ambaffadors waited two years at his court for an an* 
fwer. The Lacedaemonians happening to fend only one 
ambafTador to him, he confidered it as an affront, and faid 
in great anger, " What ! have the Lacedemonians feet no 
*' more than one ambafTador.*' ** No,*' faid the Spartan, 
acutely in his laconic way, *' one ambafTador to one 
•'• king.'* 

One day, when he fcemed tocome out in a more obliging 
temper, and to be fomething lefs inaccefiible, he was pre- 
fented with feveral petitions, all which he received, and put 
them in the fkirt of his robe. The people of courfe followed 
him with great joy : but no fooner was he come to the 
bridge over the Jxius, than he opened his robe, and (hook 
them all into the river. This flung the Macedonians to the 
heart ; when, looking for the^ protedlion of a king, they 
found the infolence of a tyrant. And this treatment ap« 
peared the harder to fuch as had feen, or heard from thofe 
who had feen, how kind the behaviour of Philip was ou 
fuch occafions. An old woman was one day very trouble- 
fome to him in the flreet, and begged with great impor- 
tunity to be heard. He faid, *' He was not at Icifnre." 
'* Then,'* cried the old woman, *'youfhould not be a king.*' 
The king was flruck with thefe words ; and having con- 
fidered the thing a moment, he returned to his palace ; 
%vhere, poflponing all other affairs, he gave audience for 
feveral days to all who chofe to apply to him, beginning 

with 
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u^th the old woman. Indeed, nothing .becomes a king fo 
moch as the diflribotion of jullice. For ** Mars is a 
•• tyrant,*' as Timothcus exprcffes it ; but juftice, accord- 
ing to Pindar> «« Is the rightful fovereign of the world.'* 
I'foe things which,Homer tells us, kings receive from Jove, . 
are not machines for taking towns, or (hips with brazen 
beaks, but law and juJlice * : l|hefe they are to guard and 
to colcivate. And it is not the mod warlike* the moft 
violent and fanguinary, but thejufteftofprintes,whonibe 
calls the difciple of Jupiter f* But Demetrius was pleafed 
with an appellation quite oppoiite to that which is given 
the king of the Gods^. For Jupiter is called PoUcus and 
Foiiuc&us, the patron and guardian of cities ; Demetrius is 
furnamed Pdiorcetest the defircytr of cities. Thus in con- 
fsqaence of the union of power and folly, vice is fubftituted ^ 
in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and injuftice . 
are onited too. 

When Demetrius lay dahgeroufly ill at Pella, he waa 
ytry near lofing Macedonia ; for Pyrrhus, by afudden in- . 
road* penetrated, as far as Edefla. But as foon as he re- 
covered, he repnifed him^ with eafe^and afterwards he came - 
to terms with him : for he was not willing to be hindered* 
by fkirmifhmg for.pofls with P/rrhus,.from thepurfuitof 
greater and more arduous, enterprises. His fcheme was to 
recover all his father's dominions; and his preparations 
were fiutable to the ^reatnefs of the obje^. For he had 
raifed an army of mnety -eight, thoufand foot, and near 
twelve thoofand horfe ; and. he was buildin? five hundred 
galliesin the portsof Piraeus, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella. 
He went himlelf to alLthefe places, to give diredions to the 
workmen, and afliil in the conilrudion. All the world was 
farprifed, not only at the number, but at the greatnefs of 
his works. For no man, before his time, ever faw a 
galley of fifteen or iixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, in- 
deed,Ftolemy Philopater bulk one of forty banks: its length 
was two hundred and eiehty cubits, and its height to the top 
of the prow J forty eight cubits. Four hundred mariners 
belonged to it, exclufive of the rowers, who were no fewer 
Ihan roUr thoufand ; and the decks and the feveral inter- 
fiices were capable of containing near three thoufand 
foldiers. This, however, was mere matter of cariolity ; for 
it differed very little from an imm^Tveable building, and 
was calculated more for fhew* than for ufe, as.it could not 
H5 be 
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be put in motibn without great difficu1t]r and danger*. 
Bat the (hips of Demetrius had their ofe as well as beauty ;: 
with all their magnificence of con(lra£lion, they were 
equally fit for €ghting; and though cbey were admirable 
for their fize, they were fliU more fo for the fwiftnefs of 
their motion. 

Demetrius having provided fuch an armament for the 
invaiion of Alia, as no man ever had before him, except 
Alexander the (^reat; Seleucas^ Ptolemy, and Lyfiinachas 
united againfl: him. They likewife joined in an applica* 
tion to Pyrrhas,defiring<him to fall upon Macedonia; and 
not to lock upon himfelf as bound by the treaty with De- 
metrius, fince that prince had entered into it, not with any 
regard to the advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid 
future hoftilities, but merely for his own fake,, that he 
might at prefent be at liberty to turn his arms againft whom- 
he pleafed. As Pyrrhus accepted the propof&l, Demetrius^, 
while he was preparing for his vo)age, found himfelf fur- 
rounded with war at home. For, at one ihHant of time> 
Ptolemy came with a great fleet to draw Greece off from 
jts prefent mafler, Lyiimachus invaded Macedonia from 
Thrace,and Pyrrhus entering it from ajiearerquarter,joine4. 
in ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this occafion, left: 
his Ton in Greece, and went himfelf to <he relief of Mace- 
dom'a. His firll: operations were intended againfl Lyfi- 
machos, but as he was upon his march he received an ac- 
count that Pyrrhus had taken fiercea; and the news foon. 
fpreading among his Macedonians, he could do nothing io. 
an orderly manner : for nothing was to be found in the 
whole army but lamentations, tears, and expreflions of rc- 
fentment and reproach aeainft their king.. They were event 
ready to march off, under pretence of attending to their 
domcfh'c affairs, but in fadl to join Lyfimachus. 

In this cafe Demetrius thought proper to get at the- 
^reatefl diflance he could from Lyfimachus, and turn his- 
arms againfl: Pyrrhus. Lyfimachus was of their own nation,. 
and many of them knew him in the fervice of Alexander ; 
whereas Pyrrhus was an entire ftranger, and therefore ^>e 
thought the Macedonians would never give him the pre- 
ference. But he was {adly miftaken in his conjedure; and 
he foon found it upon encamping n^r Pyrrhus. The* 
Macedonians always admired his diftingulfhed valour, and 
had of old been accuilomed to think the bell man in the 
field the moft worthy of a crown, Bcfides, they received 
, daily 
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daily tccoants of the clemency with which he behaved to 
his prifoaers. Indeed, they were inclined to defert to him 
or any other, fo they could but get ridof Dennetrias. They 
therefore began to go off privately and in (inall parties ac- 
firft, but afterwards there was nothing but open diforder 
and mutiny in the camp. Ac laft fome of them had the^ 
aflbrance to go to Demetrius, and btd.him provide fOr him* 
fclf by flight, for "The Macedonians (they told him) were 
«* tired of fighting to maintain his luxory." ' Thefe cx- 
preflions appeared, raodeft vx compartfon of the rude be- 
haviour ol others. He therefore^ enteredhis tent not liite a i 
real king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted his royal 
robe for va black one, privately withdrew. As mukitades 
were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to pieces, but 
fbugbt for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance^, 
upon. which, the tumult inftantly ceafed, and the whole 
army fubmitted to him. . Lyfimachus and he then divided^ 
Macedonia between them, which Demetrius had held with-^ 
out difturbance for feven years.. . 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pirmacl^ of power, Bed 
to Caflandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could 
equal herforrow on this occafion^ . She could not bear to 
iee the unfortunate Demetrius once more a private man and 
an exUe 1 In her defpair^ therefore, and deteflation of 
fortune, who was always more conftant to him itr her vifits 
of adverfity than profperity, (h& took poifon. 

Demetrius, however^ refolved to gather up the remains 
of ills wreck : for which purpofe he repaired to Greece, ani 
colleded fuch of his friends and officers as he found there. 
Menelaas, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles, gives this 
piAure of his own fortune : . 

I Aove on Fortane's rapid wfaoel : my lot 
For ever changing like the changeful moon, 
That each night varies ; hardly now perceiv*d | 
And now (be (hews her bright horn ; by d^rees - 
Stie fills her orb with light ^ but when ihe reigns - . 
In all her pride, (hfi then begins once more 
To wafte her glories, till diflblvM and loft, .. 
She fink& again to darknefs. «— «-^ 

Sttt this piflure is more applicable to Demetrius^ in-hit*^ 
incre^eand wane, his fplendor and obfcurity. His glor^f 
^mednow entirely eclipfed and extinguiihed, and yet it <^ 
broke out again, and ihone with new fplendor. Freih 
(n. i>«^I7940 forcea- 
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forces came in, and gradually filled op the meafore of hu 
hopes. This was the firft time he addrefled the cities as a 
pnvat^ man, apd without any of the enfigns of royalty. 
Somebody feeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied 
to him, with propriety enough, thofe verfes of Euripides^ 

To Dirce*s fountain, and Ifmenas* ihore 
In mortal form he moves, a God no more. 

When he had got into the high road of hope again, and 
had once more a refpedkable force and form of royalty about 
him, he redored the Thebans their ancient government 
and laws. At the fame time the Athenians abandoned his 
interefts, and razing out of their regifiers the name of 
Diphilus, who was then pried of the gods protedlors, or- 
dered Archons to be appointed again, according to ancient 
cuftom. They likewife fent for Pyrrhus from Macedonia, 
becaufe they faw Demetrius grown flronger than they ex- 
peded. Demetrius, greatly enraged , marched immediately 
to attack them, and laid drong iiege to the city. But 
Crates the philofopher, a man of great reputation and 
authority, being fent out to him by the people, partly by 
his intreaties for the Athenians, and partly by reprefenting 
to him that his intered laid another way, prevailed on 
Demetrius to raife the fiege. After this, he collected all 
: his fhip9; embarked his army, which confided of eleven 
thoufand foot, befide cavalry, and failed to Ada, in hopes 
of drawing Caria and Lydia over from Lyfimachas. Enry- 
dice, the nder of Phila, received him at Miletus, having 
brought with her Ptolemais, a daughter die had by Ptolemy, 
who had formerly been promifed him upon the application 
of Seleucus. Demetrius married her with the free confent 
of Eurydice, and foon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter ; many of them opened their gates to him, and 
many others he took by force. Among the latter was 
Sardis Some of the officers of Lydoiachus likewife defert* 
ed to him, and brought fufficient appointments of money 
and troops wiih ihem. But, as Agathocles the (on of Lyd- 
xnachus came againft him with a great army, he marched 
to Plirygia, with an intention to feize Armenia, and then 
to trv Media and the Upper Provinces, which might afford 
him many pfaces of retreat upon occafion. Agat;;ocIe8 
followed him clofe, and as he found Demetrius fuperior in 
all the fkirmidies that he ventured upon, he betook himfelf 
to cutting off his convoys. This didreffed him not a little ; 

and. 
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and^ what was another difagreeable cif cam dance, his fol- 
diers ruTpedled that he defigned to lead them into Armenia 
and Media. 

The famine increafed every day; and by milUking the 
fords of the river Lycus he had a great number of men 
fwept away with the ftreaiti. Yet» amidll all their diftrcfs* 
his troops were capable of jefling. One of them wrote 
npon the door of his tent the beginning of the tragedy of 
CEdipus with a fmall alteration, 

TboQ offspring of the blind old king Antlgonusi 
Where dod thou lead us ? * 

Peftilence at lad followed the famine, as It commonly 
happens when people are under a neceility of eating any 
thing however unwholefomcj fo that finding he had loft in 
all not lefs than eight thoufand men, he turned back with 
the red. When he came down to Tarfus, he was deiirous 
of fparing the country, becaufe it belonged to Seleucus, 
and he did not think proper to give him any pretence to 
declare againfl him. But perceiving that it was impofiible 
for his troops to avoid taking fomething, when they were 
reduced to fuch extremities, and that Agathocles had for- 
tified the pafTes of Mount Taurus, he wrote a letter to 
Seleacus containing a long and moving detail of his mif- 
fortane, and concluding with ftrong intreaties that he would 
take compaflion on a prince who was allied to him, and 
whofe fufferings were fuch as even an enemy might be af- 
feded with. 

Seleacus was touched with pity, and fent orders to his 
fieatenants in thofe parts to fupply Demetrius with every 
thing fuitable to the Hate of a kin^, and his army with 
fufficient provifions. But Patrocles, who was a man of 
onderftanding, and a faithful friend to Seleucus, went ta 
that prince and reprefented to .him, «« That iheexpenceof 
«* furnifhing the troops of Demetrius witn proviiions, was 
*' a thing of fmall importance, in comparifon of fuffering 
*' Demetrius himfelf to remain in the country, who was 

" always 

* The alteration was very fmall indeed, for it was only changing 
Avliyom into Av1»yoir». In the tragedy it it 

Tfxyoy Ti/^Xtt yepo/Io?, A/lr/ow, I*!**? 
The dofencis of the parody is what Plutarch calls %lofi '^ed* 
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^* always one of the moil violent and enterprizing princes 
<« in the world, and now was in fach defperate circitm- 
*' (lances as might put even tbofe of the mildeH difpofi- 

'•« tions on bold and unjull attempts." 

Upon thefe reprefentations Seleucus marched into Ci- 
licia with a ereat army. Demetrius, allonifhed and terri- 
fied at the mdden change in Seleucus, wUhdrew to the 
ilrongefi pofls he could find upon Mount Taurus, and fent 
a meiTage to him, begg'ng, «* That he ihight be fuffered 
** to make a conqueil of fome free nations of barbarians, 
" and by fettling amongfl them as their king, put a pe« 
" riod to his wanderings. If thi» could not be granted,. 
** he hoped Seleucus would at leall permit him to winter 
'* in that country, and not, by driviag him out naked and^ 
*' in want of every thing, expofe hinr in that condition to* 
** his enemies.**' 

As all thefe propofals had a fufpicious appearance to 
Seleucus, he made anfwer, *< Tiiat he.might,if he pleafed». 
*^ fpeod. two months of the winter in Cataonia, if he fent 
^* him hb pnncipal friends as hoflages.'' Bat at the fame 
time he fecured the paiTes into Syria. Demetrius, thus 
furrounded like a wild beaft in the toils, was iioder a ne- 
ceffity of having recouife to violence* He therefore ra« 
vaged the country, and had the advantage of Seleucus , 
whenever he attacked .him. Seleucus once befet him^ with . 
hb armed chariots, and yet he broke through them, and. 

. put his enemy to the route.. After thb be diftodgc^d the: 
corps that was to defebd the heights on the lide of Syria, , 

. and made himfelf mailer of the paiTages* 

£levated with this fuocefs, and finding the courage of bis 
men rcilored, Ke prepared to fight a decifive battle with Se- 
leucus. That prince was now in great perplexity. . He^ 
had rejedled the fuccours ofiiered him by Lyfijnachos, for 
want of confidence in hb honour, and from an apprehenfion 
of hb defigns; and he was loth to try his flrength with. 
Demetrius, becauie he dreaded hb defperate couragc> as*- 
well as his ufaal change of fortune, which often raifed him 
from great miiery to the fummit of power. In the mean 
time Demetrius was (eized with a fit of, ficknefs, which . 
greatly impaired hb perfonal vigour, and entirely ruined, 
his aiFairs : for part of his men went over to the enemy, and . 
part left their colours and difperfed^ In forty days here- 
covered with great difficulty, and getting under march- 
with the remains of hb army, made.a feint x>fjnovingto# 

wards 
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wirds Cilicia* But afterwards in the night he decamped 
withoat found of trumpet, and taking the contrary way» 
crofled Mount Amanuy, and ravaged the country on the 
ether fide, as far as Cyrrheftica. 

Selencos followed^ and encamped very near hiro. De- 
metriusf then put his army in motion tn the night, in 
hopes of furprifing him. Seleucus was retired to reft r and 
ID all probability his enemy would have fucceeded, had 
not fome deferters informed him of his danger, juft time 
enough for hira to put himfelf in- a pofture of defence. 
Upon this he darted ap in great confler nation,, and ordered 
the trumpets to (bund an alarm ; and as he put on his fan- 
dais, he fatd to his friends, " What a terrible wild bead 
•• are we engaged with V Demetrius perceiving by the 
tumult in the enemy's camp that his fcheme was difco-^ 
Tered, retired as faft as poffible. 

At break of day Seleucus offered him battle, when De- 
metrius ordering one of his ofHcers to take care of one 
wing, put himfelf at the head of the other, and made fome 
iroprefiion upon the enemy. Meantime Seleucus quitting 
his horfe, and laying afide his helmet, prefented himfelf 
to Demctrius^is hired troops with only his buckler in his 
hand ; exhorting them to come over to him, and to be con- 
vinced at lad that it was to fpare them, not Demetrius, 
tiiat he had been fo long about the war. Upon which, 
they all faluted him king, and ranged themfelves under 
his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced 
he thought this the moft terrible, yet imagining that he 
ni£ht extricate himfelf from this diftrefs as well as the reft, 
fled to the paffes of Mount Amanus ; and gaining a thick 
wood, waited there for the night, with a few friends and 
attendants who followed his fortune; His intention was, 
if poffible, to take the way to Caunus, where he hoped to 
find his fleet, and from thence to make his efcape by fea ; 
but knowing he had not providons even for that day, he 
ibught for fome other expedient. Afterwar-ds one of his 
friends, named Sofigenes, arrived with /our hundred pieces 
of gold in his purfe ; widi. the aftiftance of which money 
they hoped to reach the fea. Accordingly when night came» 
they attempted to pafs the heights ; but finding a number 
of fires lighted there by the enemy, they defpaired of fuc- 
cee>ding that way, and returned to their former retreat, but 
neither with their whole company (for fome had gone off) , 
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nor with the iame fpirits. One of them venturing to teS 
hian, that he thought it was beH for him tofurrender him- 
felf to Seleucusy Demetrius drew his fword to kill himfelf ; 
but his friends interpofed, and confoling him in the beft 
manner they could» perfuaded him to follow his advice : 
in confequence of which he fent to Seleucus« and yielded 
himfelf to his difcretion. 

Upon this newis, Seleucus faid to thofc about him, '* It 
** is not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, that 
** now faves him ; and that adds to other favours this op- 
** portunity of teilifying my humanity." Then calling 
the officers of his houfehold, he ordered them to ptch a 
royal tent, and to provide every thing elfe for his recep- 
tion and entertainment in the moft magnificent manner. 
As there happened to be in the iervice "of Seleucus one 
Apollonides, who was an old acquaintance of Demetrius, 
he immediately fent that perfon to him, that he might be 
more at eafe, and come with the greater confidence, as to 
a fon-inlaw and a friend. 

On the difcovery of this favourable difpofition of Seleu- 
cus towards him, at a firft view, and afterwards a great 
number of the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and ilrove 
which (hould pay him the moft refped ; for it was expeded 
that his intereft with Seleucus would foon be the beft in the 
kingdom. But thefe compliments turned the compafiioD 
which his diftrefs had excited into jealoufy, and gave oc- 
cafion to the envious and malevolent to divert the ftream 
of the king's humanity from him, by alarming him with 
apprehenfions of no infenfible change, but of the greateft 
commotions in his army on the fight of Demetrius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great (li- 
tis faction ; and others who followed to pay their court 
brought extraordinary accounts of the kindneis of Seleucus % 
infomuch that Demetrius, though in the firil fhock of his 
misfortune, he had thought it a great difgrace to furrender 
himfelf, was now difpleafed at his averfion to that Hep. 
Such confidence had he in the hopes they held out to him; 
when Paufanius coming with a party of horfe and foot, to 
the number of a thoufand, fuddenly furrounded him, and 
drove away fuch as he found inclined to favour his caufe. 
After he had thus feized his perfon, inftead of conducting 
him to the prefence of Seleucus, he carried him to the 
Syrian Cherfonefus. I'here he was kept, indeed, under a 
ftrong ^uardj but Seleucus fent him a fufficient equipage* 

and 
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and ftipptied him with money and a table AiitaUe to his 
rank. He had alfo places of exercife and walks worthy of 
a king ; his parks were well ftored with game ; and fuch 
of his friends as had accompanied him in his flight, were 
permitted to attend him. Seleucus,. too^ had the com- 
plaifance often to fend fome of his people with kind and 
encouraging meflages, intimating, that asfoon as Aniochus 
and Stratonice fliould arrive, terms of accommt^dation 
would be hit upon, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune, Demetrius wrote to his fon, and 
to his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, de- 
firing them to truft neither his hand-writing nor his feal, 
bat to adl as if he were dead) and to keep the cities and all 
liis remaining eftates for Antigonus. When the young 
prince was informed of his father's confinement, he was 
extremely concerned at it ; he put on mourning, and wrote 
not only to the other kings, but to Seleacus himfelf ; of- 
fering, on condition that his father were fet free, to cede 
all the pofleffions they had left, and deliver himfelf up at 
an hoftage. Many cities and princes joined in the re- 
qaeft ; bat Lyiimachns was not of the number. On the 
contrary, he offered Seleucas a large fum of money to in- 
duce him to put Demetrius to death . Seleucus, who looked 
upon him in an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a 
villain for this propofal ; and only waited for the arrival of 
Antiochos and Stratonice, to make them the compliment 
of reftertn^ Demetrius to his liberty. 

Demetnus, who at firff fupported his misfortane with 
patience^ by coftom learned to fubmit to it with a ftill better 
grace.* For fome time he took the exerdfes of hunting 
and mnning ; but he left them by degrees, and funk into 
indolence and inadivity. Afterwards, he took to drinking 
and play, and fpent mod of his time4n that kind of difli- 
pation. , Whether it was to put off* the thoughts of his 
prefent condition, which he could not bear .in his fober 
noors, and to drown refledlion in the bowl ; or whether he 
was feniible at lafl that this was the fort of life which, 
though originally the object of his defires, he had idly wan- 
dered from, to follow the didtates of an abfurd ambition. 
Perhaps he confidered that he had given himfelf and others 
infinite trouble, by feeking with fleets and ^armies that 
happinefs, which he found, when he lead expe£ied it, in 
caie, indulgence and repofe. For what other end does 
the wxctched vanity of kings propofe to itfelf in all their 

^%:t% 
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wars and dangert, bat to qmt th6 paths' bf Tirtoe atfcT' 
honour for thofe of luxury and pleaiare; the fure confe- 
quence of their not knowing what - rdal pleafure and trae^'- 
enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three 'years confinement itf the Cher- 
fonefus, fell into a didemper occafioned by idlenefs and' 
excefs, which carried' him ofT at the age of fifly-foar. 
Seieucus was feverely eenfured, and indeed was touch con- 
cerned himfelff for his unjufl fufpicions of Demetrius ; * 
whereas he (hould hare followed the-example of Dromi- 
chactes, who^ though a Thracian and barbarian, had - 
treated Lyfimachusj when his prifoner, with all the gc- 
nerofity that became a king. 

There was fomething of a theatrical ^mp even in th^ 
funeral of Demetriust For Antigonu&being informed that 
they were bringmg his father's afhes to Gireece> went to^ 
meet them with his whole fleet ; and- finding them near 
the Ifles of the ^gean fea, he took the ura, which was of 
folid gold, on board the admiral galley. The cities, at 
which they touched fent crowns to adorn the urn, and per^ 
fons in mourning taaffifl atthefdneral folemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was feen in 
a ccnfpicuous pofition upon the dern of the veflfel, adorned 
with a purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a com* 
pany of young men well armed. Xenopbantus, a mod 
Ceicbratcu perfornicr on-tnc Kote; latby the unr, aai- 
played a folemn sir. The ears kept time r/ith tly« iKJtrsT 
^ and accompanied them with a melancholy found, like that 
' of mourners in a funeral p-oceiOon, beating their breaflsia 
concert witii themtific. But it was the mournful appear- 
ance and the tears of Antigomis that excited the greater 
compaflion among the people as they pafled. After the 
Corinthians had beftowed crowns and all due honours upon 
the remains, Antigonus carried them to Demetrius, and' 
depofited them there. This was a city called after the* 
deceafed, which he had peopled- from the little towns- 
about Jolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him fei^ral chifdren ; Antigonoi 
and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila ; two ions 
of the nam cof Demetrius : one furnamed TJbe Slender, by 
an Illyrian woman ; the other was by Ptolemais, and came 
to be king of Cyrene. By Deidamia he had Alexander^ 
who took up his reiidence in i£gy pt ; and by his lall wifb 
Eurydice he is faid to have had a fon named Corrhaebos,. 

Hii 
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fUs poftknty enjoyed the throne in continued fuccefCon 
lown to Perfeus * the lad king of Macedon, in whofe time 
he Romans fabdued that country. Thus having gone 
hrough the Macedonian dramas it is time that we l^iog 
he Roman upon the flage. 



ANTONY. 

JL HE grandfather of Mark* Antony was Antony the 
»rator« who follo>\'ed the fadlion of Sylla^ and was pot to 
leath by Mariusf. His father was Antony, furnamed 
he Cretan^ a man of no figure or confequence in the po- 
itical world :{9 bat diftingwfhed for his integrity, bene- 
rdence, and liberality ; of which the foHowing little cir- 
»mftance is a fufficient proof, tlis fortune was not large ; 
md his wife, therefore, very prudently laid fome reftraint 
>o his munificent difpofition. An acqudntance of hU, 
vho was under fome pecuniary difficulties, applied to him 
ibr afli fiance. Antony, having no money at command » 
)rdered his boy to bring him a iilver bafon full of water, 
mder a pretence of fhaving. After the boy was difmliTed , 
ie gave the bafon to his friend, and bade him make 
vhat ufe of it he thought proper. The difappearance of 
lie hzfon occaiioned no fmall commotion in the family ; 
itkd Antony finding hiis wife prepared to take a fevere ac- 
:ount of the fervants, begged her pardon^, and told her the 

YOthl 

Hiswife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
pscfars, and a woman of difltnguifbed merit and modeily. 
bFnder her aufpices, Mark Antony received his education ; 
when, after the death of his father, (he married Cornelia* 
Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death for engaging in the 
K>Dfpiracy of Catiline. This was the origin of thai lading 
tnmity which fubfiHed between Cicero and Antony. The 
atter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged ta 
leg the body, of Cicero's wife, for interment. But this 
ii not true ; for none of thofe who fuifered on the fame oc- 

caiion» 

* A boot one hundred and fixteen ycJirs. 

^ Vakrias Maximus fays, that Antony the orator was put to 
Icath by the joint order of Cinna and Marius. But Cicero men- 
lont Cinna as the immediate eaufe. Cic. Phiiip. I, 

I Neverthdefs, he conduced the war in Crete, and from th<tv«« 
nt called Crcunfit. 
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cafion> under Cicero^ were refufed this privilege. ' Antonjr 
was engaging in his peHbn« ind was unfortunate enough 
to fall into the good graces and friendihip of Curio^ a man 
ivho was devoted to every fpecies of licentioufnefs^ and 
who, to render Antony the more dependent on him, led 
him into all the jxcefies of indulging in wine and women, 
and all the expences that fuch mdulgencies are attended 
with. Of courfe, he was (bon deeply involved in debt,, 
and owed at lead two hundred and fifty ta]ents> whibs he 
was a ^txy young man. Curio was bound for the payment 
of this money ;. and his father being informed or it, , ba- 
nifhed AVitony from hisihoufe. Thus difmiiTed, he attached 
bimfelf to Clodius, that p^ftilent and audacious tribune, 
who threw the /fate into fuch dreadful diforder ; till weary 
of his mad meafures, and fearful of his opponents^, he 
pafled into Greece, where he employed himfelf in military 
exercifes, and the ftudy of eloquence. The Afiatic Ayle ^' 
was then much in vogue, and Antony fell caturaQy into 
it ; for it was correfpondent with bis manners, which were^ 
vain, pompous, infolenl, and a£uming. 

In oreece he received an invitation from Gabinius the^ 
proconfnl, to make a campaign with lum in Syria f^ This- 
invitation he refufed to accept, as a private roan ; but 
being appointed to the command of the cavalry » be attended 
him. His firfl operation was againfi Ariiiobulus, who had - 
excited the Jews to revolt. He was the firfl who fcaled the 
wall ; and this he did in the highefl part. He drove 
Ariflcbultts from all his forts ; and, afterwards, with a 
handful of aieir^ defeated* his nntnerous army in. a pitched 
battle. Mofl of the enemy were flain, and Ariftobulus and 
his fon were taken priibners. ' Upon the conclufion of this 
war, Gabinius was Iblicited by Piolcmy to carry his arms 
into Egypt, and reHore him to his kingdom X« The re- 
ward of this fervice was to be ten thoufand talents. Moft 
of the officers difapproved of the expedition ; and Gabinius 
himfelf did not readily enter into it, though the money 

pleaded 

• Cicero, in his l?r»ftri, mentions two forts of fly Ic called the Afatic, 
Vnum fentent'tojum tt arguttimt fetttentiu ncn tarn gravibus et /evens quam 
€oncwHtt et 'venuftiu Alwd autem gauis efi turn Mm /ententiis frequentatuM 
fuam verbis volucre^ atque incitatum\ quali nunc efi Afia tota^ ntc^umiue 
Jcium orationis^ Jtd et'iam exornato et f actio genere verborum* 

f Aulus Gabinius was conful in the year of Rome 695 ; and the 
jrear foUowiog he went into Sycuu 
J Dion, L xxxix* 
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pleaded drongly in its behalf. Antony* however, ambi- 
doas of great enterprizes, and vain of gratifying a fup- 
pliant kingf ufed every means to draw Gabinias into the 
fervice, and prevailed. It was the general opinion that 
the match to P^lafium was more dangerous than the war 
tiiat was to follow. Por they were to pafs over a fandy 
and unwatered country, by the filthy marih of Serbonis, 
whofe dagnant ooze the Egyptians call the exhalations of 
Typhon ; though ft is probably no more than the drainin^s 
ot the Red fca, which is there feparated from the Medi- 
terranean only by a fmall neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not only 

feized the (Iraits, but took the large 'city of Pelufium« 

and made the garrifon prifoners. By this operation he at 

«once opened a fecure paiTage for the army, and a fair pro- 

dpedl of viftory for their general. The fame love of glory 

which was fo ferviceable to his own party, was, on this 

^cccaiion, advantageous to the enemy. For when Ptolemy 

-^^ntered Pelufium, in the rage of revenge, he would have 

'put the citizens to death, but Antony refolutely oppofed it, 

and prevented him from executing bis horrid purpofe. In 

'4he feveral adions where he was concerned, he gave diilin- 

guiflicd proofs of his condud and valour ; but efpecially 

. in that manceuvre where, by wheeling about and attack- 

'ing the enemy in the rear, he enabled thofe who charged 

in front to gain a complete viftory. For this adion he 

received fuitable honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaus, who fell in 
the battle, was taken notice of even by the comnion men. 
He had been hisintimate friend, and conneded with him 
in the rights of hofpitality ; and though he was obliged, 
by his duty, to oppofehim in the field, he no fooner heard 
that he was fallen, than he ordered fearch to be made for 
liis body, and interred it with regal magnificence. This 
;Condu6t m^de him refpeded in Alexandria, and admired 
'by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forehead, an aquiline no(e ; and, 
upon the whole, the fame manly afped that we fee in the 
pidures and datues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an 
ancient tradition that his family was defcended from Her- 
cules, by a fon of his called Anteon ; and it was no wonder 
if Antony fou|[ht to confirm this opinion; by affeding toT 
refemble him m his air and his drefs. Thus, when he ap- 
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<«eared in public, he wore his veft girt on the hips, a'large 
iWord, and over all a coarTe mantle. .That kind of con- 
6\i€t, which would feem difagreeable to others, retidered 
him the darling of the army. He talked with the ibldievs 
in their own fwaggering and ribbald drain, eat and drank 
with them in public, and would Hand to take his vidoals 
at their common table. He was pleafant on the fubjed of 
his amours, ready in affifling die intrigues of others, and 
cafy under the raillery to which he was fubjeded by his own* 
His liberality to the foldiers, and to his friends, was the firft 
-foundation of his advancement, and continued to fupport 
him in that power which he wasotherwife weakening by a 
thoufand irregularities. One inftance of his liberality I 
mud mention. He had ordered two hundred and ^hy 
thoufand drachmas (which the Romans csilVJeciei) to be 
given to one of his friends. His deward, who was ftartied 
at the extravagance of the fum, laid the iilver in a heap* - 
that he might iee it as he palTed . He faw it, and. inquired 
what it was for. " It is the fum,'' anfwered the dieward* 
*' that yon ordered for a prefent." ^Antony perceived his 
envious defign, and, to' mortify him dill more, faidcooIly« 
'' I really thought the fum would have made a better figure. 
*• 'Tis too little : let it be doubled •." This, howcrct, 
was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was vnih 
the fenate. The people were for bringing Cas&r with his 
army out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of Antony, who bid 
changed fides, and'joined Casfar, brought Antony likewife 
over to his intered. The influence he had obtained by hb 
eloquence, and by that profufion of money in which he 
M'as fupported by Csefar, enabled him to make Aataqf 
tribune of the people, and afterwards augur. Antony wil 
no fooner in power than Caefar found the advantage of Ul 
fervices. In the fird place, he oppofed the coiiinl Mar- 
icellus, whofe defign was to give Pompey the command of 
the old legions, and, at the fame time, to empower him to 
raife new ones. On this occadon he obtained a dccrcfii 
that the forces then on foot fliouldbe fent into Syria, and 
Join Bibolus in carrying on the war againd the PartUani) 
and that none fliould^ive in their names to ferve under 
Pompey, On another occadon, when the fenate wooil 
^ther receive .C£far*8 letters, nor fuffer them to be wA 

f The iame d<n7 is told of Aleaandfiw 
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^iie read tHem by virtue of his tribunitial ^athority ; and 
..the reqaeds of Cxfar appearing moderate and reafonable* 
' by this means he brought over many to his intereft. Two 
, qaeitions were atlepgth pot in the fenate ; one, " Whether 
•* Poropey fliould difmiis his army ;" the other, ** Whether 
. ^* Csefar flionld give up his." There were but a few votes 
lor the; former ; a large majority for the latter. Then An- 
tony flood up, and putthequeftion, ** Whether both Caefar 
.^* and Pompey fhould not .difmifs their armies.*' This 
motion was received with great acclamations^ and An* 
• tony was applauded, and defired to pat it to the vote. This 
; Jbeing oppofed by the confuls, the friends of C^far made 
other propofals, which feemed by no means unreafonable : 
,Bat they were over- ruled byCato* ; ^nd Antony com- 
^snanded by Lentulus the conful, to leave the houfe. He 
left them. with better execrations ; and difguifing himfelf 
iike a fervant, accompanied only by Quintus Caflius, he 
hired a carnage, and went in? mediately to Caefar. As 
ibon as they arrived,. they exclaimed that nothing was con- 
•dodled at Rome, according to order or law, that even the 
tribunes were refpfed the privilege of fpeaking, and who- 
ever would rife in defence of the right, muft be expelled, 
and expofed to perfonal danger. 

Caefar, upon this, marched his army into Italy, and 

whence it was obferved by Cicero in his Philippics, that 

Antony was no lefs the caufe of the civil war in Rome> 

rtiian Helen had been of the Trojan war f* There 15, 

.however, bat little truth in this aflertion. Cxfar was npt 

;,£> much a flave to the impulfe of refentment, as to enter on 

£6 defperate a;.meafure, if it had not been premeditated* 

.Nor would he have carried war ijito the bowels of his 

^country, merely becaufe he faw An;ony and Caflius 41ying 

.to him in a mean drefs and a hired carriage. At the 

.fitme time> thefe things might give fome. colour to the 

^^oommencement of thofe hollilities which had been long 

4eterroined. Caefar's motive was the fyjne which had be- 

. five driven Alexander and Cyrus over tl;ie ruins of hnman- 

Jdiul> the infatjable lad of e;ai|>ire, tjie frantic ambition of 

being 

• Cioero afl*ert$» that Antony was t|ie inMnediate. caufe of the ciyil 

.^rari but it he couM li^ve laid down bis preja^ice, he might have dlf- 

•CpinBred a more inimediivte caufe In the impolitic refentment of Cato. 

'f In the fecondj Philippic. Ut H^na Trojana^ fit jfie buU re'fu* 

JiSett Jtauja btlfi } caufa ftfih atfue ueitii fuiu 

3 
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being the firft man upon earthy which he knew he could 
not be, while Pompey was yet alive. 

As ibon as he was arrived. at Rome, and had driven 
Pompey out of Italy, his firft defign was to attack his le« 
gions in Spain, and having a fleet in readinefs, to go af- 
terwards in purfnit of Pompey himfelf, while, in the mean 
time, Rome was left to the government of Lepidus the 
^rstor, and Italy and the army to the command of Antony 
the tribune. Antony, by the fociability of his difpofition, 
fbon made himfelf agreeable to the foldiers. For he eat 
and drank with them, and made them prefents to the ut- 
moft of his ability. To others, his condudl was lefs ac- 
ceptable. Up was too indolent to attend to the cau(e of 
the injured, too violent and too impadent when he was ap« 
plied to on buiinefs, and infamous for his adulteries. In 
fliort, though there was nothing tyrannical in the govern- 
ment of Caefar, it was rendered odious by the ill condu£k 
of his friends ; and as Antony had the greateft (hare of the 
power, fo he bore the greateH part of the blame. Cae(ar» 
notwithilanding, on his return from Spsun, connived at his 
irregularities ; and, indeed, in the military appointment he 
had given him, he had not judged improperly ; for Antony 
was a brave, ikilful, and adive general. 

Csefar embarked at Brundufium, failed over the Ionian 
fea with a fmall number of troops, and fent back the fleet, 
with orders that Antony and Gabinius (hould pat the army 
on board, and proceed as fail as poffible to Macedonia. 
Gabinius was afraid of the fea, for it was winter, and the 
paiTage was dangerous. He, therefore, marched his forces 
a long way round by land. Antony, on the other hand, 
being appreheniive that Csefar might be furrounded and 
overcome bv his enemies, beat ofiF Libo, who lay at anchor 
in the mouth of the haven of Brundufium. By fending 
out feveral fmall veiTels, he encompafTed Libo's gallevs 
feparately, and obliged them to retire. By this means he 
found an opportunity to embark about twenty tHoofaiul 
foot, and eight hundred horfe ; and with thefe he fet (ail* 
The enemy difcovered and made up to him ; bat he ef* 
caped by favour of a flrong gale from the fouth, which 
made the fea fo rough that the purfuers could not reach 
him. The fame wind, however, at firft drove him apon • 
rocky (bore, on which the fea bore fo hard, that there tp* 
peared no hope of efcapbg (hipwreck : But after a Gttle, it 
4 tuxM4 
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turned to the {b^Ith-wefti and blowing from land lo t ^? 
main fea, Antony failed in fafety, with the fatisfadtion cf 
feeing the wrecks of the enemy's fleet fcattered along thj ■ 
coaft. The florm had driven their fli.ps upon the rockr, 
and many of th^m went to pieces. Antony made his ad- 
vantage of thrs difafter ; for he took feveral prifoners, and 
a confiderable booty. He lilicwife made himfjlf mailer of 
the town of Liffus ; and, by the i'eafonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, the affairs of Cacfar wore a more promifin^j 
afped. 

Antony diftinguiflied himfelf in every battle that was 
fought. Twice h? flopped the army in its flight, brought 
them back to the charge, and gained the viftory ; fo that, 
in point of military reputation, he was inferior only to 
Cacfar. What opinion Csefar had of his abilities appeared 
in the lafl decifive battle at Pharfalia. He led the righc 
wing himfelf> and gave the left to Antony, as to the ablclt 
of his ofHcers. After this battle, Cafar being appointed 
dilator, went in purfuit of Pompey, andfent Antony to 
JRome in charadier of general of the horfjs. This officer is 
fiext in power to the didbator, and in hisabfence he com- 
mands aloife. For, after the eledlion of a dictator, all 
other magiflrates, the tribunes only excepted, arc divelled 
of their authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tributes, a yoaog man who was 
fond of innovations, p^opofed a law for abolifhing debts, 
and folicited his friend Antony, who was ever ready to 
gratify the people, to join him in this meafure. On the 
other hand, Afmius and IVebellius difTuaded him from it. 
Antony happened, at this time, to fufpedl a criminal con- 
nexion between Dolabella and his wife, whom, on that 
account, he difmifTed, though (he was his €rfl coufin, and 
daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been colleague with 
Cicero. In confequence of this, he joined Afinius, and. 
oppofed Dolabella. The latter had taken pofTeffion of the 
fprum, with a defign to pafs his law by force ; and Anton/ 
being ordered by the fenate to repel force with force, at>- 
tacked him, killed feveral of his men, and loft tibme of his 
own. / 

By this aftion he forfeited the favour of the people : 
But this was not the only thing that rendered him ob- 
noxious; for men of feofe and virtue, as Cicero obferves, 
could not but condemn his no£lumal revels, his enormous 
extravagance, his icandaloub lewdness, his fleering m the 
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day, his walks to carry oiFthe qualms of debauchery, and 
his entertainments on the marriages of players and buffoons. 
It is faid, that afttr drinking all night at the wedding of 
Hippins the player, he was fummoned in the morning 
upon bafinefs to ihcfcrum, when, through a little too much 
repieiicn, he was unfortunate enough, in the prefence of 
the people, to return part of liis evening fare by the way it 
had entered ; andoneof his friends received i: in his gown. 
Sergius the player had thegreateil inicreft with him : And 
Cyihcris *, a lady of the fame prcfeflion, had the manage* 
ment of his heart. She attended him in his excurtions; 
and her equipage was by no means inferior to his mother's. 
The people were offended at the pomp of his travtUing 
plate, wliich was more fit for the ornament of a triumph ; 
at his creeling tents on the road, by groves and rivers, for 
the moft luxurious dinners.; at his chariots drawn by lion^; 
and at his lodging his ladies of pleAiure, and female ixiufi* 
cisns, in the houfes of modcft and fober people. This 
diffati.sfa£lion at the conduct of Antony could not but be 
increafed by the comparative view of Cxfar. While the 
latter was fupporting the fatigues of a military life, the 
former was indulging himfeif in all the diflipation of lux- 
ury ; and, by means of his delegated power, infulting the 
citizens. 

This conduct occafioned a variety of difturbances ]a 
Rome, and gave the foldiers an opportunity to abufe and 
plunder the people. Therefore, when^ Caefar returned to 
Rome, he pardoned Dolabella ; and being, created conful the 
third time, he took Lepidus, and not Antony, for his col* 
league. Antony purchafed Pompey's houfe ; but, when lie 
was required to make the payment, he expreffed himfeif in 
very angry terms; and this he tells us, was the reaioD why 
he v\ ould not go with Cajfar into Africa. His former fer- 
vices he thought infufEciently repaid. Caefar, however» 
by his difapprobation of Antony's condudl, feems to have 
thrown fome reftraint on his diffoluie manner of life. He 
. now took it into his head to marry, and made choice of 
.Fulvia, the widow of the fediiious Clodius, a woman by 
no ireans adapted to domeftic employments, noreveacoB- 
tcnted . lih ruling her hufband as a private man. Falvia's 
ambition was to govern thcfe that governed, and to com- 
mand the leaders of armiesr It was to Fulvia, therefore* 

that 
• Cxc. Ep. ad Att. 1. x. ep. 10. 
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that Cleopatra was obliged for teaching Antony due fub- 
miflion to female auclioricy. He had gone through fuch a 
courfe of difcipline, as made him perfedlly tradable when 
he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amufe the violent fpiritof 
Fulvia by many whim deal and pleafant follies. When 
Csefar, after his fuccefs in Spain, was on his return to 
Rome, Antony, among (I others, went to meet him ; but a 
report prevailing that Cscfar was killed, and that the ener 
my was marching into Italy, he returned immediately to 
Rome, and, in the difguife of a flave, went to his houfe by 
night, pretending that he had letters from Antony to Fulvia. 
He was introduced to her with his head muffled up ; and, 
before (he received the letter, (he aflced, with impatience, 
if Antony were well. He prefented the letter to her in 
iilence; and, while fhe was opening it, he threw his arms 
around her neck, and kiffed her. We mention this as one 
inilance, out of many, of his pleafantries. ' 

When Caifar returned from Spain, moft of the principal 
cidzens went fome days journey to meet him ; but Antony 
met with the moft diftinguifhed reception, and had the 
honour to ride with Ca^far m the famt chariot. After them 
came firutus Albinus, and Odavius, the fon of Cxfar's 
niece, who was afterwards called Auguftus Casfar, and for 
many years was emperor of Rome. Casfar being created 
confal for the fifth time, chofc Antony for his colleague ; 
but as he intended to quit the confulfhip in favour of Do- 
labella, he acquainted the fenate with his refolution. An- 
tony, notwith (landing, oppofed t;his meafure, and loaded 
DolabeUa with the moft flagrant reproaches. Dolahella 
did not ful to return the abufe ; and Caefar, oiFended at 
their indecent behaviour, put off the affair till another cime. 
When it was again propofed, Antony infifted that the omens 
from the flight of birds wore againft the meafure *. Thus 
Caefar was obliged to give up Dolabella, who was not a 
little mortified by his difappointment. It appears, how- 
ever, that Caefar had as little regard for Dolabella as he 
hnd for Antony : For when both were accafcd of defigns 
againfl him, he faid, contemptuoufly enough, " It is not 
•« thcfe ftt fleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and 
••^ the lean." By whom he mean: Brutus and Cafllus, who 
afterwards pat him to death. Antony, without intending 

I 2 it, 

♦ He had tliis power by vlituc of his oflFiCC as :iim^wt. 
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it, gave thcm'a pretence for iKat undertaking. When the 
Romans were celebrating the Lupcrcalia, C^far, in a 
triumphal habit> fat on the rofirum to fee the race. On 
this cccafion, many of the young nobility, and the magi- 
ilracy, anointed with oil, and having white thongs in their 
hands, run about and flrike, as in fport, every one they 
meet. Antony was of the number ; but regardlefs of the 
ceremonies of the inflitution, he took a garland of laurel, 
and wreathing it in a diadem, run to the roftrum^ where, 
being lifted up by his companions, he would have placed 
it on the head of Caefar, intimatir^ thereby, the conveyance 
of regal power. Caefar, however, feemed to decline the 
offer, and was therefore applauded by the people. Antony 
perfiiled in his defign ; and for fome time there was a con- 
red betfveen them, while he that offered the diadem had the 
applaufe of his friends, and he that refufed it the acclama- 
tions of the multitude. Thus, what is Angular enoDghj 
while the Romans endured every thing that regal power 
could impofe, they dreaded the name of king as deflruflive 
of their liberty. Caefar was much concerned at this tranf- 
adlion ; and, uncovering his neck, he offered his life to ajiy 
one that would take it. At length the diadem was placed 
on one of his ffatues, but the tribunes took it pff** ; upon 
which the people followed them home with great acclama- 
tions. Afterwards, however, Csefar (hewed that he refente4 
this, by turning thofe tribunes out of o/fice. The etiterprize 
of Brutus and Cafiius derived ffrength and encouragement 
jrom thefe circum (lances. ,To the reft of their friends, 
whom they had feleded for the purpofe, they wanted to 
draw over Antony. ,Trebonius only objedled to him. He 
informed them, that, in their journey to meet Caefar, he 
had been generally with him.; that he had founded him ob 
this buffnefs by hints, which, though cautious, were intel- 
ligible ; and that he always expreffed his difapprobatioo, 
though he never betrayed the fecret. .Upon this, it wai 
propofed that Antony (hould fall a: the fame ume ndtb 
Caviar ; but Urutus oppofed it. An a^on, undertaken in 
fupport of juftice and the laws, he very properly thought, 
ihvuld iiave nothing unjuft attending it. Of Antooyj 
however^ they were afraid, both in relped of his perfooil 

valooTf i 

* T^nhuni flthh^ V.pMtui Marcdluf^ cdtjethtfque Flavus corctige ftfcM 
^ftmbi h mlitmq. t duci irt viri:u/a }uy:jjef!t^ dclet/s feu jjarum frojpere wottt 
regni mentknem^ live ut fenbaf. 1 ptam f.b'i glorium recujqndi^ trih»t9 I 
^rat'iter l.tcrepUiS poteflaic pnvavU» b u s r . 
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valow, and the influence of his office ; and it was agreed, 
that, when Ca^far was in the houfe, and they were on the 
point of executing their purpofe, Antony (houd be amufed 
without by fooie pretended diicourfc of bufincis. 

When, in confcquence of thefe meafures, Csefar was 
ilain, Antony abfconded in the difguife of a flave;.bui 
after he found that the confpirators were aflcmblcd in the 
capitol, and had r.o further defigns of maflacre, he invited 
them to come down, and fent his fon to them as an hofta^c. 
That night Cailius flipped with him, and Brutus w:tli 
Lepidus. * Tha da.y following he aflcmbled the fcnatc, when 
he propofed that an a^ of amneily (hould be pafl'ed ; and 
that provinces ihould be aligned to Brutus and Catfii:.'. 
The fenate confirmed this, and, at the fame time, ratified 
the afts of Cafar. Thus Antony acquitted himfelf in tliis 
difficult aiR^ir with the highell reputation ; and, by favint^ 
Rome from a civil war, he proved himfelf a very able and 
valuable politician. But the intoxication of glory drew 
him ofFffom thefe wife and moderate counfels ; and, from 
hia influence with the people, he felt that, if Brutus were 
borne down, he (hould be the firfl man in Rome. With 
this view, when Caefar's body was expofed in the /orum, he 
iindertook the cuftomary funeral oration ; and when he 
found the people affe£tea with his encomiums on the de- 
cea(ed, he endeavoured flill more to excite their compaflion, 
by all that was pitiable or aggravating in the mafTacrc. 
For this purpofe, in the clofe of his oration, he took the 
robe from tne dead body, and held it up to ihcm, bh^jtly 
as it was, and pierced through with weapons; nor did ht: 
heA:ate, at the fame time, to call the peipetraiors of the 
deed villains and murderers. This had fuch an cffj<5l u[;on 
the people, that they immediately tore up the benches and 
the Cables in Oxe forum, to make a pile for the body. After 
they had duly difcharged the funeral rites, they fnacched 
the burning brands from the pile, and went to attack the 
houfes of the confpirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cxfar's 
friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the* relidl of Cajfar, 
eotrufled him with her treafure, which amounted to four 
thoufand talents. All Ca:far's paper?, which contained a 
particular account of his defjgns, were likewife delivered up 
to hi'm. Of thefe he made a very ingenious ufe ; for, by 
inferting in them what names he thought proper, he made 
fome of his friends magilb-ates, and others fcnators i fonie 
I 3 he 
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he recalled from exile, and others he difmi'fled from prifon, 
on pretence that all thefe things were fo ordered by Caefar. 
The people that were thus favoured, ihe Romans called 
Charonites * ; bccaufe, to fupport their title, they had re- 
courfe to the regiflers of the dead. The power of Antony, 
in (hort, was abfolute. He was conful himfelf : his bro- 
ther Caius was praetor, and his brother Lucius tribune of 
the people. 

I Such uas the flate of affairs, when Oflavius, who was 
the fen of Ca;far's niece, and appointed his heir by will, 
arrived at Rome from Apollonia, where he reAded when his 
uncle was killed. He firfl vifited Antony as the friend of 
}ii& uncle, 'and fpoke to him concerning the money in his 
hands, and the legacy of feventy- five drachmas left to every 
Roman citizen. Antony paid little regard to him at firft; 
and told him,, it would be madnefs for an unexperienced 
young man, without friends, to take upon him fo important 
an office as that of being executor to Cajfar. 

Odavius, however, was not thus repdfed. He ftill in- 
filled on the money ; and Antony, on the other hand, did 
every thing to mortify and affront him. He oppofed him 
in his apphcarion for the tribunefhip ; and when he made 
tfe of the golden chair, which had been granted by the fe- 
i.ate to his uncle f , he threatened that, unlefs hedefiil«d to 
fciicit the people, he would commit him to prifon. But 
tvhen Odlavius joined Ciceio, and the reft of Antony's ene- 
mies, and by their means obtained an interefl in the fenate;. 
when he continued to pay his court to the people, and drew 
the veteran foldicrs from their quarters, Antony thought it 
was time to accommodate ; and for this purpofe gave him 
a meeting in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place, btft it was foon deilroyed; 
for that night, Antony dreamed that his right hand was 
thunJcrlhuck ; and, a few days after, he was informed 
that 06lavius had a defign on his life. The latter would 
lave juilified himfelf, but was not believed ; fo that, of 
courfe, the breach became as wide as ever. They now 
v;ent immcdiatelj' over Italy, and endeavoured to be before- 
hand with each other, in fecuring, by rewards and promi/bs, 

the 

* The r.aYcs who were enfranchifcd by the Uft will of their mi- 
fters, wtre iikcwifc called Ciaruniui, 

■\ 'I he fcraTc had decreed to Caefar the privihge of ufing a golden 
chair, adcrntd with a crowr ci gold and precious Hones, in ail Cbe 
fhtaircs. Dicn, I. xliv. 
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the old troops that were in different quarters, and fucli le- 
gions as were ft ill on foot. 

Cicero, who had then confiderable influence in the city, 
incenfed the people againft Antony, and prevailed on the 
fenale to declare him a public enemy; to fend the rods 
and the reft of the praitorial enfigns to young Ciefar, and 
to commiffion Hirtius and Panfa, the confuls, to drive 
i^ntony out of Italy. The two armtts engaged near Mo- 
dena ; and CaeOir was picfent at the battle. Both the 
confuls were flain ; but Antony was defeated. In his flight 
he was reduced to great extremities, particularly by famine. 
Diftrefs, hovvevcr, was to him a fchool of moral improve- 
ment ; atid Antony, in adverfity, was almoil a m:in of 
virtue. Indeed, it is common for men under misfortunes, 
to hare a clear idea of their d-Jty ; but a change of conJj:t: 
is not always -the con foe uencc ' On fuch occafuns, they 
too often fall back into their former manners, through the 
inadlivity of rcafon, and infirmity of mind. ■ But AiUouy 
WAS even a pattern for his foldiers. From all ihc varie:ie3 
of luxurious living, he came with rcadinefs to drink a li:t!e 
linking water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of 
the defert* Nay, it is faid, that they cat the very bark of 
the trees; .and that, in paffing" the Alps, they fed civ crea- 
tares that had never be^n accounted human food. 

Antony's defign was to join Lcpidus, who command .d 
the army on the other fide of the Alps ; and h:; had a rea- 
fonable profpe^ cf his friendfliip from the good oiiices he 
bad- done him wi;h Julius Ce^far. . V/lien he cam? vvit'v.n 
a /mall diftance of him he encamped ; but receiving no 
encouragement, he refolvcd to hazard all upon a finglc cafL 
His hair was uncombed, and his beard, which he had noc 
ihaven fince his defeat, was long. In this forlorn figure, 
with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he came to the 
xamp cf Lepidus, and addreffed himfelf to the foldiers. 
While fome were aif-idled with his appearance, and others 
With his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the confeqiience, 
ordered the trumpets to found, that he might no longer be 
heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the com- 
panion of the foldiers ; fo that they fent Loclius and Clodius 
ID the drefs of thofe ladles who hired out their favours to 
the army, to allure Antony, that, if he had refolution 
enough to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet 
with many who were not only ready to receive him, but, 
if he ihould defire it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not 
I 4 {•:.fet 
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fofFer any violcrce to be offered to Lepidus ; but the day 
i'ollowing, at the head of his troops, he crofled the river 
which lay between the two camps, and had the fatisfajflion 
to fee Lepidus 's foldiers all the while flrciching out their 
liands to him> and making way through the entrench- 
ments. 

V/licn he had pofJeffed himfelf of the camp of Lepidus^ 
he treated him with great humanity. He fajuted him by 
the name of faihcr; and though, in reality, every thing 
was in his own power, he fecured to him the title and the 
honours of general. Th's condudt brought over Munatius 
Piancus, who was at the head of a confidcrable force at no 
great diftance. Thus Antony w as once more verypowerful, 
^nd returned into Italy with feventecn entire legions of 
foot, and ten thoofand horfe. Befide thefe, he lefi fix 
legions as a garrifon in Gaul, under the command of 
Varius, one of his convivial companions, whom they called 

Odtaviu?, when he found that Cicero's objefl was to re- 
flore the liberties of the commonwealth, foou abandoned 
him. End came to an accoinyicdation with Antony. They 
r*iet, together with Lepidus, in a fnull rivcr-ifland t» Where 
the conference Jailed three days. The empire of the world 
was divided amongft them like a paternal inheritance ; and 
this they found no difficulty in fettling. . But whom they 
Ihould kill, and whom they fliould fpare, it was not fa 
eafytoadjift, while each was for Yaving his rc{pe6live 
frier ds, and putting to death his enemies. At length their 
rcfentment againft the latter overcame their kindnefs for 
the frrmcr. Odavius gave up Cicero to Antony; and 
/'.ntory ficrificed his uncle Lucius Casfav to Odavxus; 
'vhile r.^Didu? had tlie privilege of putting to death his owa 
brother Paulus. Though others fay, that Lepidus gave up 
Paul us to them t, though they had required him to pat 
him to death himfelf. 1 believe there never was any thmg 
10 atrocious, or (o execrably favage as this commerce of 
3riUrder. For while a friend was given up for an enemy 
*rceived, the fame a^on murdered at once the friend and 
the enemy; and the deflrudion of the former was Ail! 

more 

* From a half pint bumper ; a Greek meafure fo called. 

f Irj ihe Rhine, not far from Dologoa. 

1 The former Englifh tranflator ought not to have omitted this; 
hcc^ifc it fomewhat foftens at leaA the charadter of Lepidus, who was 
certainly the leaft execrable villain gf the three. 
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more horrible, becaufe it had not even refeatment for its 
apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army defined 
it might be confirmed by fome alliance; and C«efar, 
therefore,, was to marry Claudia the daught;er of Fulvia, 
Antony's wife. As foon as this was determined, they 
marked down fuch as they intended to put to death ; the 
number of which amounted to three hundred. When 
Cicero was flain, Antony ordered his head, and the hand 
with which he wrote his Philippics, to be cut ofi*; and 
when they were prefented to him, he lauehed, and exulted 
at the £ght. After he was fatiated with looking upon 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the rofira in the 
foftm^ But this infult on the dead was, in fafl, an abufe 
of his own good fortune, and of the power it had placed in 
his hands *. ' When his uncle Lucius Caefar was purfued 
bjr his murderers, he fled for refuge to his filler; and when 
the pnrfuers had broken into the houfe, and were forcing 
their way into his chamber, (he placed herfelf at the door, 
and, ilretching forth her hands, fhe cried, <* You fhall 
''not kill Lucius Caefar, till you have firfl killed me, 
" 'the mother of your general.". By this means fhe faved 
her brother; . 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans ; but 
Antony bore the greater blame ; for he was not only older 
.than Caefar, and more powerful than Lepidus ; but when 
he was no longer under difiiculties, he fell back into the 
fbvmer irregularities of his life. His abandoned and difTo- 
latie manners were the more obnoxious to the people by his 
living in the houfe of Pompey the Great, a man no lefs 
diflinguifhed by his temperance and modefty than by the 
honour of three triumphs. They were mortified to fee 
^ofe doors fhut with infolence againil magiftrates, generals, 
and amba/Tadors ; while they were open to players, jugglers, 
mod fottifh fycophants, on whom he fpent the greatefl part 
ef thofe treafures he had amafTed by rapine. Indeed, the 
triumvirate were by no means fcrupulous about the manner 
in which they procured their wealth. They feized and fold 
the cflates of thofe who had been profcribed, and, by falfe 
accufations, defrauded their widows and orphans. They 
I 5 . burdened 

* Were there any clrcumftance in Antonyms life that could be 
<fte«med an inftance of true magnanimity, the total want of that 
virtue in this cafe would prove that fuch a clrcumllance was merely 
accidental. . ■ 
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burdened the people with infupportablc impofirions ; and, 
being informed that large fums of money, the property 
both of ftrangers and citizens, were depofited in the hands 
of the veftals, they took them away by violence. When 
Caefar found that Antonym's covctoufnefs was as boundlefs as 
his prodik»ality, he. demanded a divifion of the treafure. 
The army too was divided. Antony and Caefar went into 
Macedonia againfl Brutus and Caflius ; and the government 
of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in fight of the enemy, Antony 
oppoiite to Cailius, and Casfar to Brutus, Caefar effe^ed 
nothing extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were ftill fuc- 
cefsful. In the firft engagement Caefar was defeated by 
Brutus ; his camp was taken ; and he narrowly efcaped by 
flight ; though, in his Commentaries, he tells us, that, on 
account of a dream which happened to one of his friends^ 
he had withdrawn before the battle *. Caflius was defeated 
by Antony ; and yet there are thofe, too, who fay, that 
Antony was not prefent at the battle, but only joined in 
the purfuit afterwards. As CafSus knew nothing of the 
fuccefs of Brutus, he was killed at his own earned entreaty, 
by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle was fought foon 
after, in which Brutus was defeated ; and, in coniequence 
of that flew himfelf. Casfar happened, at that time, to 
be fick, and the honour of this viftory, likewife, ofcoarfe, 
fell to Antony. As he flood over the body of Bmtus, he 
/lightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caias« 
whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had flaia 
an Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did 
not impute the death of Caius fo much to Brutus as to 
Hortenfius ; for he ordered the latter to be flain upon his 
brother's tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body 
of Brutus, and ordered one of his f reedmen to do the honours 
of his funeral. When he was afterwards informed, that 
he had not burned the robe with the body, and that he had 
retained part of the money which was to be expended on 
the ceremony, he commanded him to be flain. After this 
vidlory, Csefar was conveyed to Rome ; and it was expefted 
that his diilemper would put an end to his life. Antony 
having traverfed fome of the provinces of Afia for thepor- 
pofe of raifing money, paffed with a large army into 
Greece. Contributions, indeed, were abfolutely neceflary> 

when 
» SfC the life of Brutuj, 
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when a gratuity of iive thoufand drachmas had been pro- 
mifed to every private man. 

Antony's behaviour was at firft very acceptable to the 
Grecians. He attended the dlfputes of their logicians, their 
public diverilons, and religious ceremonies. He- was mild 
in the adminiftration of juilice, and affected to hz called 
the friend of Greece ; but particularly the friend of Athens, 
to which he made confiderable prefents. The Megarendaas . 
vying with the Athenians in e;chibiting fometiiiog curious, . 
invited him to fee their fenate-houfe ; and when they aiked 
iiim bow he liked ic, he told them, it was little and ruinous . . 
He took the dimenfions of the temple of Apollo Py thius, as 
if he had intended to repair it ; and, indeed, he promifcd . 
as much to the fenate. 

Bat when, leaving Lucius Cenforinus in Greece, he once 
more paiTed into Aiia ; when he had enriched himfelf with 
the wealth of the country ; when his houfe was the refort of 
obTequioQs kings,, and queens contended fcr his favour by 
their beauty and munificence; then, whilil. CaeGir was har- . 
raffed with feditions at Rome, Antony once more gave up his 
foul to luxury, and fell into all the diflipations of his former 
life. Toe Anaxenores and the Zuthi, the harpers and 
pipers, JVletrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of the 
Afiatic. drama, who far outdid in. buffoonery, the poor 
wretches of Italy ; thefe were the people of the courj, the 
folks, that carried all before them. In fhort, all was rioc 
and diforder., , And Aiia, in fome meafure^ rcfembled the 
city mentioned by Sophocles *, that vvas at once hlled with 
the perfames of facritices, fongs, and groans.- 

Wnen Antony entered Ephefus, the women in the drefs 
of Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like Pan and the 
fatyrs, marched before him. Nothing vvas to be feen through 
the whole city but ivy>crowns, and fpears wreathed with 
ivy, harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was hailed by 
the name of Bacchus. 

■ ■ i«* Bacchus ! ever kind, and free !** 

And fuch, indeed, he was to fome ; but to others he 
was favage and fevere. He deprived many noble families 
of their fortunes, and beftowed them on fycophants and 
paralites. Many were reprefentcd td be dead, who were 
Hill living ; and commidions were given to his knaves for 
(n. D. 1794.) feizing 

* Sophocles, Oed. Sc i. 
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feizing their eftates. He gave his cook the eflate of a. 
Magnefian citizen for dreffing one fupper to his taftc : But 
•when he laid a double iropoft on Alia, Hybrias, the agent 
for the peopIe> told him, with a pleafantry, that was agree- 
able to his humoor, that, " I f he doubled the taxes, he 
** ought to double the feafons too, and fupply the people 
** with twofummers and two winters." He added, at the 
fame time, with a little more afperity, that, f' As Aiia had 
*' already raifed two hundred thoufand talents, if be had 
*' liot received it, he (hoald demand it of thofe who had; 
" but,'* faid he, " if you received it, and yet have it not, 
** we are undone." This touched him fenftbly ; for he was . 
ignorant of many things that were tranfadied under his au- 
thority ; not that he was indolent, but unfufpedling. He 
had a fimplicity in his nature, without much penetration.. 
But when he found that faults had been committed, he ex- 
preiTed the greated concern and acknowledgment to the 
lufFerers. He was prodigal in his reward?, and fevere in 
his punifhments ; but the excefs was rather in the former 
than in the latter. The infulting raillery of his converfa- 
tion carried its remedy along with it ; for he was pc'rfe^Iy 
itbcral in allowing the retort, and gave and tookwith the 
is me good humour. This, however, had a bad effed on , 
i\\s affairs. He imagined that thofe who treated him with 
rrtedom in converfation, would not be infmcere in bufinefs. . 
lie did not perceive that his fycophants were artful in their 
/tfedom ; that they ufed it as a kind of poignant fauce to . 
prevent the fatiety of flattery j and that, by taking thefe 
liberiles with him at table, they knew well that, when the^r. 
complied with his opinions in bulinefs^, he would not think: 
it the efFedt of complaifance, but a convi^on of his fupe- 
i*io.r judgment. 

• Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the love - 
of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his ruin. Thia • 
awakened every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty paffion^ . 
and totally extipguiflipd the gleams of remaining virtuer 
it began in-this manner. When he firft fet out on his ex- 
pedition againil the Parthians, he fent orders to Cleopatra 
to meet him in Cilicia, that flie might anfwer fome accuf^- 
tions which had been laid againfl her of aflifling Caffius m 
the war. Dellius, who went on this mefiage, no fooner 
obferved the beauty and addrefs of Cleopatra, than he con- 
cluded that fuch a woman, far from having any thing to . 
apprehend from the rereotment of Antony, would certainly 
2 have- 
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Bave great influence over him. He therefore paid his court 
to the amiable Egyptian, and folicited her togo« as Homer 
fays, *' In her bed attire *,** into Cilicia ; afluring her, 
that fhe had nothing to fear from. Antony, who was the 
rood courtly general in the world. Induced by hisinvita<- 
tion, and in the confidence of that beauty which had before 
touched the hearts of Ca^'far and young Pompey, (he enter- 
tained no doubt of the conqueil of Antony-. When Csefar 
and Pompey had her favours, (ho. was young and unexperi- 
enced ; but flie waato meet Antony at an age when beauty, 
in its full perfe^ion, called in the maturity of the under- 
flanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with fuch treafures, 
ornaments, and prefents, as were fuitable to the dignity and 
affluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her perfonal 
charms, fhe fet off for Cilicia. 

Though ihe. had received tnany. prcfling letters of invi- 
tation from Antony and his friends, (he held him in fuch 
contempt, that (he by no means took the moft expeditious 
method of travelling.-. She failed along the river Cydnus in ^'y^ 
a- moft magnificent galley. The (lern was covered with \ 
^Id, the, fails^ were of purple, and the oars were filver. 
Thefe, in their motion, kept time to trhe muQc of flutes, 
and pipes,, and harps. The queen,' in the drefs and cha- 
racter of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with gold, 
of the moft exquifite workmanfliip; while boys, like painted 
Cupids, ftocd fanning her on each fide of the fopha. Her 
maids were of the mod diiliDgui(bed beauty, and, habited 
like the Nereides and the Graces, aflided in the deerage and 
condu^ of the vefTel. . The fragrance of burning incenfe 
was diffufed along the (hores,* which were covered with 
multitudes of people. Some followed the proceflion, and 
fuch numbers went down from the city to fee it, that 
Antony was at lad left alone on the- tribunal* A rumour 
was foon fpread, that Venus wasicome to fead with Bacchus, 
for the benefit of Afia, Antony fent to invite her to fupper ; 
but (be thought it his duty to wait upon, her, and to Ihew 
his politenefs on her arrival, he complied. He was 
sUlonifhed at the magnificence -of the preparations ; but 
particularly at that multitude of lights, wiiich were raifed 
or let down together, and difpofed in fuch a variety of 
fquare and circular figures, that they afforded one of the 

mod 

• Hem, 11. 1. xiv. J 61. It is thus that Juno prepofes to meet Jupi- 
ter, wh€n fhe has a' particular defign of infpiring him with love 
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mofl pleaiing fpe&zclca that has been recorded in hifior/. 
The day following Antony invited her to (ap with himy 
and was ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and mag- 
nificence of the entertainment. But he was foon convinced 
that he came (hort of her in both» and was the fird to 
ridicule the meannefs and vulgarity of his treat. As (he 
found that Antony's humour favoured more of the camp 
" than of the court, (he fell into the fame coarfe vein, and 
played upon him without the lead referve Such was the 
variety of her powers in converfation : Her beauty, it is 
faid, was neither ailonidiing nor inimitable ; but it derived 
a force from her wit, and her fafcinating manner, which 
was absolutely irreliltible. Her voice u^as delightfully me- 
lodious, and had the fame variety of modulation, as an io- 
Urument of many firings. She fpoke mod languages; and 
there were but few of the foreign ambafiadors whom ihe 
anfwered'by an interpreter.- She gave audience herielf to 
the Ethiopians, the Troglodites, the Hebrews, Arabs, 
Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were thefe aU the 
languages (he underflood, though the kings of £gypt, her 
preaecefTors, could hardly ever attain to the- Egyptian ; and 
fome of them forgot even their origmal Macedonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engroiTed with her charms, that 
while his wife Fulvia was maintaining his interefl at Rome 
againfl Csefar, and the Parthian forces, afTembled under 
the conduct of Labienus in Mefopotamia, were ready to 
enter Syria, fhe led her amorous captive in triumph to 
Alexandria. There the veteran warrior fell into every idle 
excefs of puerile amufement, and offered at tki JbHae of 
luxury i what Antipho calls tlie greatel't of all facrifices, ttt 
/acrijice of time. This mode of life, they called the intm" 
table. They vifited each other alternately every day ; aiid 
-the profufion of their entertainments is almofl incredible. 
Philotas, a phyfician of Amphifla, who was at that time 
purfuing his fludies in Alexandria, told my grandfather 
Lamprias, that, being acquainted with one of Antony't 
cooks, he was invited to fee the preparations for fupper* 
When he came into the kitchen, bciide an infinite vanety 
of other provifions, he obferved eight wild boars roafling 
whole ; and expre^ed his furprife at the number of the 
company for whom this enormous provifion mufthave beea 
made. The cook laughed, and faid, that the company did 
not exceed twelve ; but that, as every difh was to be roafted 
to a fingle turn ; aod as A&tony was uncertain as to the 

time 
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time when he would fup, particularly if an extraordinary 
bottle, or an extraordinary vein of converfation was going 
round, it was neceffary to have a fucceflion of fuppers. 
Philotas added, that, being afterwards in the fervice of 
Antony's eldeft fon by Fulvia, he was admitted to fup with 
him, when he did not fup with his father; and it once 
happened, that, when another phyfician at table had tired 
the company with his noife and impertinence, he Glenced 
him with the following fophifm : There are feme degrees cf 
a fever in tvhich cold <water is gocd for a man : Every man, 
ixibo has a fever, has it in fome degree f and, therefore, cold 
nvater is good for every man in a fever. The impertinent 
was flruck dumb with this fyllogii'm ; and Antony's fon, 
who laughed at his diflrefs, to reward Philotas for his good 
offices, pointing to a magnificent fide-board of plate, faid, 
«* All that, Philotas, is yours !*' Philotas acknowledged 
the kind offer ; but thought it too much for fuch a boy to 
give. And, afterwards, when a fervant brought the plate 
to him in a chefl, that he might put his feal upon it, he 
refufed, and, indeed, was afraid to accept it : Upon which 
the fer van t faid, •' What are you afraid of? Do not you 
•• confider that this is a prefent from the fon of Antony, 
•* who coold eaiily give you its weight in gold ? However, 
** I would recommend it to you to take the value of it in 
•• money. In this plate there may be fome curious pieces 
•« of ancient workmanihip that Antony may fet a value 
•• on.*' Such are the anecdotes which my grandfather told 
me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited 10 Plato's four kinds of flat- 
tery *. She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony 
were in the gay, or the ferious humour, ftill (he had fome- 
thing ready for his amufement. She was with him night 
and day. She gamed, (lie drank, (he hunted, (he reviewed 
with him. Jn his night- rambles, when he was recon- 
noitring the doors and windows of the citizens-, and throw- 
ing oat his jells upon them, (he attended him in the habit 
ofa fervant, which he alfo, on fuch occafiv^ns, afFeded to 
wear. From thefe expeditions, he frequently returned a 
fafferer both in perfon and character. But though fome of 
the Alexandrians were difpleafed with this whimfical 
humoar, others enjoyed it, and faid, '< That Antony pre- 
V fented his comip parts in Alexandria^ and referved the 

" tragic 

* Plato, Gorgias* 
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•* tragic for Rome." To mention all his follies would be 
too trifling ; but his fifhing dory mud not be omitted. He 
was a fifhing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill fuccefs, 
which^ in the prefence of his miftrefs, he looked upon as a 
difgrace; he, therefore, ordered one of the afliftants to dive 
and put on his hook, fuch as had been taken before. This 
fcheme he put in pradice three or four times, and Cleopatra 
perceived it. She affe^ed, however, to be furprifed at his 
fuccefs ; expreffed her wonder to the people about her ; and, 
the day following, invited them to fee frelh proofs of it. 
When the day following came, the veffel was crowded with 
people; and as foon as Antony had let down his line, (he 
ordered one of her divers immediately to put a fait fi(h on 
his hook. When Antony found he had caught his filh, he 
drew up his line; and this, as may be fuppofed, occaiioned 
no fmall mirth amongft the fpe^tators. *' Go, general \V 
faid Cleopatra, ** leave fifhing to us petty princes of Pha> 
" rus and Canopus ; your game is cities, kingdoms, and 
** provinces *." 

In the midfl of tliefe fcenes of fedivity and diffipation, 
Antony received two unfavourable meffages ; one from 
Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucius, after 
long difTentions between themfelves, had joined to.oppofe 
Cafar, but were overpowered, and obliged to fly out of 
Italy. The other informed, iiim,. that Labienus and the 
Parthians had reduced Afia, from Syria and the Euphrates 
to Lydia and Ionia, v It was with difiiculty that even this 
roufed him from his lethargy : But waking at length, 
and, liter aUy, waking from a fit . of intoxication, he 
fet cut again il the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Phoenicia. However, upon the receipt of fome very movbg 
letters from Fulvia, he turned his courfe towards Italy, 
with two hundred fhips. . Such. of his friends as had fled 
from thence, he received ; and from thefe he learnt, that 
Fulvia had been the principal caufc of the didurbances in - 
Rome. Her difpofition had a natural tendency to violence 
and difcord; and, on this occafion, it was abetted hy 
jealoufy ; for ihe expelled that the diforders of Italy would • 

call 

* This expreffion of Cleopatra*s has fomething of the f«mc tun ■> 
with that paffage in Virgil 

Excucent alii fpirantia mollius aera ! 

Tu regcrcitnpcriopopulos Romane memento. .. 
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call Antony frona the arms of Cleopatra. That unh:ippy 
woman died at Sycion, in her progrefs to meet her htfband. 
This event opened an opportunity for a recoi ciliation 
with Caefar. For when Antony came to Italy, and Caviar 
exprefled no refentment againft him, but threw the whole 
biame on Fulvia; their re fpedive friends interfered, and 
brought them to an accommodation. The call, within the 
boundaries of the Ionian Tea, was given to Antony; the 
wedern provinces to Cxfar ; and Lepidus had Africa. 
When they did not accept of the confuKbip themf elves, 
they were to difpofe of it as they thought proper, in their 
turns. 

After thefe matters. were fettled, they thought of means 
to fecure this union which fortune had fet on foot. Cccfar 
had a iifter older than himi'clf named 0£tavia, but they had 
different mothers. The mother of Odavia was Ancaria. 
Cacfar's mother was Attia. He had a great aftedlion for 
this iifter; for ihe was a woman of extraordinary merit. 
She had been already married to Caius Marcellus; but a 
little before this had buried her hufband ; and, as Antony 
bad loft his wife, there was an opening for a frefh union. 
His connedion with Cleopatra he did not affe6t to deny ; 
but he abfQ]ute]y denied that he was married to her; and> 
in this circumftance, indeed, his prudence prevailed over 
his love. His marriage with Odavia was univerfally 
wiflied. It was the general hope, that a woman of her 
beauty and diflinguifhed virtues would acquire fuch an in- 
ilnencc over Antony, as might, in the end, be falutary to 
the flate. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, they 
proceeded tofolemnize the nuptials at Rome; and the law 
which permits np widow to marry till the expiration of ten 
months after the deceafe of her hufband, was difpenfed with 
by the fen ate. 

Sextus, the fon of Pompey, who was then in poffeffion 
of Sicily> had not only made great ravages in Italy, but 
had covered the fea with fuch a number of piratical vefTels, 
ander the command of Menas and Menecratcs,^ that it was 
no longer fafe for other fhips to pafs. He had been favour- 
able, notwithdanding, to Antony ; for he had give a kind 
reception to his mother and his wife Fulvia, when they ' 
were obliged to fly from Rome. It was judged proper, 
therefore, to accommodate matters with him; and, for this 
purpofe, a meeting was held at the promontory of Mifenum 
my the mole that runs into the fea. Pompey was attended 
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by his fleet ; Antony and Caefar by an army of foot. At 
this interview it was fettled « that Poropey (hould keep Sicily 
and Sardinia, on condition that he (hould clear the fea of 
pirates^ and fend a certain quantity of corn to Rome. 
When ihefe things were determined, they motually in- 
vited each other to fupper; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the firft entertainment. When Antony, 
afked him where they fhould fup : *' There," faid he, 
pointing to the admiral -galley of fix oars, *' that is the 
•« only patrimonial manfton-houfcthat is left to Pompey ;'*^ 
and it implied, at the fame time, a farcafm on Antony, 
who was then in pciTcflion of his father's houfe. However^ 
he entertained them very politely, . after conducting them- 
. over abridge from the promontory to the (hip that rode at 
; anchor. During the entertainment, while the raillery ran 
: briffcly on Antrnyand Cleopatra, Menas came to Pompey, 
and told him fecretly, that, if he would permit him to cut : 
the cable, he would not only mak« him mailer of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman emj^re. Pompey». 
after a moment's deliberation, anfwered, that he (hould. 
have done it without confulting him, " We muft now let it. 
•* alone," faid he, '* for I cannot break my oath of treaty." 
The compliment of the entertainment was returned by his. 
guefts, and he then retired to "Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, fent Ventidiui into 
Afia, to Hop the progrefs of the Parthians^. All matters of 
public adniiniflration were conduced witK the greateft 
harmony between him and Odavias ; and, in compliment- 
to the latter, he took upon himfelf the office of high-priffl 
to Caefar the didator. But, alas ! in their contefls at play, 
Ca.far was generally fupcrior, and Antony was mortified. 
He had in his houfe a fortune-telling gypfy» who was 
ikilled in the calculation of nativities. l*his man, either 
to oblige Cleopatra, or following the inveftigation oftnitb, 
told Antony, that the Aar of his fortune, however glorioas 
in itfelf, waseclipfed and obfcurcd by Csefar's, and advifed 
him, by all means, to keep at the greateft diftance from 
that young man. *' The genius of your life," faid he, " is 
*' afraid of his: when it is alone, its port is eredt and fear- 
•* lefs ; when his approaches, it is dtjeded and depreft." 
Indeed, thereweremany circumftancesthatfeemcd tojoflify 
the conjurer's dodlrine : for in every kind of play, whether 
they caft lots, or call the die, Antony was ftill the lofer. 
In their cock-fights, and quail-fights^ it was fUll Caefar't 

cocki 
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cockj and Csefar^s qaail. Thefe things^ co- operating w'nh 
the conjurer's obfervations, had fuch an cffed on Anton/, 
that he gave up the management of his domeflic aiiairs to 
Cacfar, and left Italy. Odavia, who had by this time 
brought him a daughter, he took with him into Greece. 
He wintered in Athens, and there he learnt that his alFairs 
in Afia, under Ventidius, were fuccefsful ; that the Par- 
thians were routed, and that Labienus and Pharnapates, 
the ablell generals of Orodes^ fell in the battle. In honour 
of this vidory, he gave an entertainment to the Greeks, 
and treated the Athenians with an exhibition of the gym- 
naftic games, in which he took the mailer's part hiinfelf. 
The robes and enfigns of the general were laid afide ; the 
rods, the cloak, and the flippers of the Gymnafiarch were 
alTumed ; and when the combatants had fought fufTiciently, 
he parted them himfelf. 

When he went to the war, he took with him a crown of. 
the facred olive ; and, by the diredion of fome oracle or 
-other, a veAel of water filled out of the Clcpfydra *. In 
the mean time, Pacorus, fon of the king of Parthia, made 
«n incorfion into Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in 
Cyrrheflica, and, with the greatefl part of his army, fell in 
the battle. This celebrated vidory made ample amends for 
the defeat of CrafTus. The Parthians had now been thrice 
conquered, and were confined within the bounds of Media 
and Mefcpotamia. Ventidius would not purfue the Par- 
thians any farther, for fear of exciting the envy of Antony ; 
he therefore, turned his arms againfl the revolters, and 
brought them back to their duty. Amongft ihcfe was 
Antiochus, the king of Commagene, whom he befieged in 
the city of Samofata. That prince, at firl^, offered to pay 
a thoufand talents, and to fubmit himfelf to the Roman 
empire ; upon which Ventidius told him, that he mud fend 
propofals to Antony ; for he was then at no great didance ; 
and he had not commifEoned Ventidius to make peace with 
Antiochus, that fomething at leafl might be done by him- 
felf. But while the fiege was thus prolonged, and the 
people of Samofata defpaired of obtaining terms, that 
defpair produced a degree of courage which defjaied every 
effort of the befiegers ; and Antony was at lafl reduced to 
the difgraceful neceffity of accepting three hundred talents. 

After 

• The Clcpfydra was a fountain belonging to the citadel at Athens ; 
fo ctlied, becaufe it was fometimes full of water, and fome times 
empty. 
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After he had done fome little towards fettling the afFairs 
of Syria, he returned to Athens, and fentVentidiusto Rome, 
to enjoy the reward of his merit in a triumph. He was the 
only general that ever triumphed over the Parthians. His 
birth was obfcare, but his conneflions wiih Antony brought . 
him into great appointments; and,' by making the bell ufe 
of them, he confirmed what was faid of Antony arrd Odaviut 
C«far, that they were more fuccefsfol by their lieutenants, 
than when they commrnded in perfon. This obfervation, 
with regard to Antony in particular, might be juftitivid by 
the fucccfs of Soflius and Canidius. The former bad done 
great things in Syria; and the latter, whom he left in 
Armenia, reducsd the whole country ; and, after defeating 
the kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as far as Mount 
Caucafus, and fpread the terror of Antony's name and . 
powtr through thofe barbarous nations. 

S'on after this, upon hearing fome difagreeable reports : 
conetrning the dcfigns or the condudl of Csefar, he failed 
for Italy with a Rtct of three hundred fliips; and, beings 
refukd the haibour of firunduiium, he made for Tarentam. 
There he was prevailed on by his wife Odavia, who ajc- 
companicd him, and was then pregnant a third time, to 
fend her lo hen brother ; and fhe was fortunate enongh to 
meet him on her journey, attended by his two friends^ 
Mecenas and Agrijrpa. In conference with him, flic 
intreated him to confider the peculiarity of her iituation, 
and not to make the happiefl woman in the world the moft 
iir.fortunatr. ** The. eyes of all," faid (he, *' are neceflariljr 
*' turned ci me, who. am the wife of Antony, and the 
*' filler of Ci^far; and fhould thefe chiefs of the empire, 
" mifled by hally counfels, involve the whole in war, whac^ 
" ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for roe." 
Cacfar was foftencd by the inireaties of his filler, and pro- 
ceeded with peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival 
afforded a general fatisfadion to the people. They were 
pleafed to fee fuch an army on the fliore, and fuch a fleet 
in the, harbour, in the mutual difpoiition for peace; and 
nothing but compliments and expreflions of kindnefs paffiog 
between the generals. Antony firft invited Csefar to fup 
with him, and, in compliment to Odavia, he accepted the 
invitation. At length it was agreed, that Csefar flionld 
give up to Antony two legions for the Parthian fervice ; 
and that Antony, in return, (hould leave a hundred armed 
gallies with Cp^^far. Odavia, moreover, engaged Antony 

ta* 
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to 'give up twenty light fhips to Casfar, and procured from 
her brother a tboufand foot for her hafband. Matters being 
thus accommodated, Caefar went to war with Pompey for 
the recovery of Sicily; and Antony, leaving under his pro- 
tection his wife, and his children, both by the prefent and 
the former marriage, failed for Afia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, which 
had fo long been dormant in his heart, and which better 
counfels feemed totally to have fupprell, revived again, and 
took poiTeJflion of his foul. The unruly ftecd, to which 
Plato * compares certain paflions, once more broke loofe, 
and in. fpite of honour, intereft, and prudence, Antony ferit 
.Fonteius Capito to condudl Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival, he made her the moft magnificent 
tprefents. He gave her the provinces of Phoenicia, Cx»lo- 
fyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, thatdiflridl of Juda;a 
which produces the balm, and that part of Arabia Nabathea 
which lies upon the ocean. Thefe extravagant gifts were 
difagreeable to the Romans : For, though he had often con- 
ferred on private perfons confiderable governments and 
kingdoms ; though he had deprived many princes of their 
dominions, and beheaded Aniigonus of Judsea, the fird 
king that ever fuiFered in fuch a manner f ; yet nothing fo 
much diflurbed the Romans as his enormous profufion in 
favour of that woman. Nor were they lefs offended at his 

fLving the furnames of the fun and moon to the twins he had 
y her. 

.But Antony knew well how to give a fair appearance to 
the moft difreputable adions. The greatnefs of the Roman 
empire, he faid, appeared more in giving than in receiving 
kingdoms ; and that it was proper for perfons of high birth 
ftnd Ration to extend and fecure their nobility, by leaving 
children and fucceifors born of different princes; that his 
anceftpr Hercules trulled not to the fertility of one woman, 
as if he had feared the penalties annexed to the law of 

Solon ; 

* Plutarch here alludes to that pafTage In Platg, where he compares 
-theibul to a winged chariot with twohorfcs and a charioteer. One of 
rthefe horfes is mifchievous and unruly : the other gentle and tradable. 
.The ciiarioteer is Reafon : the unruly horfe denote* the concupifcenr, 
and the tradable horfe the irafcible part. Plato, Vhxd, 

-|- Dion tells us that Antigonus was firfl tied to a Aake and whipped ; 
and that afterwards his throat v^'as cut. Airstr^x^B, and not Tn^^sKitef 
is the word he ufes. Livy fays, DaHgat't ad palutn^ wrgijqut cafiy at 
J-icutt ^ercvjji* 
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Solon ; but by various conne«flions with the fe^r, became 
the -founder of many families. 

After Orodes was flain oy his fon Phraates *, who took 
poffeffion of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs fled 
to Antony; and amongft the reft, Monefes, a min of great 
dignity and power. Antony thinking that Monefes, in hia 
fortune, refembled Tlicmiftocles, and comparing bis own 
wealth and magnificence, to that of the kings of Periia, 
gave him three cities, LarifTa, Arethufa, and Hierampolis^ 
which was before called Bcmbyce. But when Phraates fent 
Monefes affu ranees of his fafety, he readily difmifTed him. 
On this occaiion he formed a fchemc to deceive Phraates. 
He pretended a difpofition for peace, and required only that 
the Roman ftandards and en(igns which had been taken at 
the defeat of CraiTus, and fuch of the prifoners as ftiJl 
furvived, might be rcllored. He fent Cleopatra into Egypt; 
after which he marched through Arabia and Armenia, 
where, as foon as his own troops were joined by the aliies, 
he reviewed his army. He had feveral princes in alliaRce 
with him, but Artavafdes, king of Armenia, was the rooft 
powerful ; for he furnifhed (ix thoufand horfe, and feven 
thoui'and foot. At this review there appeared fixty thoufand 
Roman foot, and ten thoufand horfe, who, though chiefly 
Gauls and Spaniards, were reckoned as Romans. The 
number of the allies^ including the light armed and the 
cavalry, amounted to thirty thoufand. 

This formidable armament, which ftruck terror into the 
Indians beyond Badria, and alarmed all A(ia, his attach- 
ment to Cleopatra rendered perfectly ufelefs. His impa- 
tience to return and fpend the winter in her arms, made, 
him take the field too early in the feafon, and precipitated 
all his meafures. As a man who is under the power of en- 
chantment, can only ad as the impulfe of the magic diredl 
him, his eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, and to 
return to her was a greater object than to conquer the world. 
He ought certainly to have wintered in Armenia, that he 
might give a proper refpite and refrelhment to his oien, 
after a march of a thoufand miles. In the early part of the 
fpring, he ihould have made himfelf mafter of Media, be* 
fore the Parthian troops were drawn out of garrifon : Bat 
his impatience put him upon the march, and leaviof 

Armenia 

* The fame Phraates that Horace mentions. EeMtum Cyri fiih 

PlirjgtiTH* lib. iii. ode 2. 
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Armenia on the left, he pafled through the province of 
Atropatene, and l.iid wafte the couaf ry. In his hafte, he 
left behind him the battering engirei, amongft which was 
a ram eighty feet long, and thefe followed the camp on 
three hundred carriages. Had any damage happc ned to 
thefe, it would have been impoffiblc to repair them in this 
upper part of Afia, where there is no timber of height or 
flrength fufficient for the purpofe. However, they were 
brought after him under the condud of Statianus ; and, in 
the mean time, he laid iiege to the large city of Phraata, 
the rcfidence of the king of Media's wives and children. 
Here he perceived his error in leaving the engines behind ; 
for want of which he was ob iged to throw up a mount 
againil the wall; and that required coniiderable time and 
labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a numerous 
army ; and being informed that Antony had left behind 
iiim his machines, he fent a large detachment to intercept 
ibem. This party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten 
thoufknd of his men, was {lain upon the fpot. Many were 
.taken prifoners, aqsong whom was king Polemo ; and the 
machines were feized by the enemy, and dcftroyed. 

This mifcarriage greatly difcouraged the army ; and 

Artavafdes, though he had been the promoter of the war> 

vithdrew his forces in defpair. The Parthians, on the other 

uud, encouraged by their fuccefs, came up with the 

tomans while they were employed in the (iege, and treated 

lem with the moil infolent menaces and contempt. An* 

lay, who knew that defpair and timidity would ^ be the 

nfequence of inadlion, led cut ten legions, three prastorian 

horts heavy armed, and the whole body of cavalry^ 

the bufinefs Of foraging. He was perfuaded, at the fame 

»c, that this was the only method of drawing the enemy 

vliim, and bringing them to a battle. After one day*s 

grefs, he obferved the enemy in motion, and watching 

>pportanity to fall upon him in his march. Hereupon 

)Qt up in his camp the iignal for battle ; but, at the 

' time, ftruck his tents, as if his intention was not to 

t but to retire. According he paiTed the army of the 

rianSf which was drawn up in form of a crefcent: but 

d prcvioufly given orders to the horfe to charge the 

f, full fpeed, as foon as their ranks were within reach 

•legionary troops. The Parthians were (truck with 

hment at the order of the Roman army, when they 

4 cbferjt^ 
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obf-Tved them pafs at regular intervals without confufion> 
and brandifh their pikes in filence. 

When the fighal was given for battle, the horfe torned 
fhort, and fell with loud Ihouts en the enemy. The Par- 
thiars received the attack with firmnefs, though they were 
too clofe in with them for the ufe of their bows. But <^hen 
thb infantry came to the charge, their (houts, and the clafli- 
ing of their arms, fo frightened the enemy's horfes, that 
they were no longer manageable; and the Partbians fled 
wit'icut once engaging. Antony purfued them clofely, in 
hopes that this action would, in a great meafare, terminate 
the war. But when the infantry had followed them &{ty 
furlongs, and the cavalry at lead an hundred and fifty, he 
found that he had not flaia above eighty of the enemy, and 
that thirty only were taken prifoncrs. Thus, the little ad* 
vantage of their victories, and the heavy lo(s of their de- 
feats, as in the recent inflance of the carriages, was a frelh 
difcouragement to the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggage to 
the camp before Phraata. In their march they met with 
fome ilraggling troops of the enemy, afterwards with 
greater parties, and at lafl with the whole body* wluch 
having eafily rallied, appeared like a fre(h army^ and 
harafl'ed them in fuch a manner, that it was with difficulty 
they reached their camp. 

The Median garrifon, in the abfence of Antony, had 
made a fally ; and thofc who were left to defend the mount, 
had quitted their pod, and fled. Antony, at his retorn, 
puniihed the fugitives by decimation. That is, he divided 
them into tens; and, in each divifion, put one to death, 
on whom the lot happened to fall. Thofe that efcaped» 
had their allowance in barley inflead of wheat. 

Both parties now found their difficulties in the war. 
Antony had the dread of famine before him, for he could 
not forage without a terrible {laughter of his men ; and 
Phraiites, who knew the temper of the Parthians, was ap- 
prehenfivc, that, if the Romans«perfi(led in carrying on the 
4iege, as foon as the autumnal equinox was paft, and the 
winter fet in, he ihould be deferted by his army, which 
would not ac that time endure the open field. To preTeat- 
this, ne n.id nc durfe to flraragem. He ordered his officers 
not to pui fue :'. n Romans too clofe when they were foraging* 
but Xf, permit ihem to carry ofFprovifions. He commanded 
them, at the fame time, to compliment them on their 

Taloari' 
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^valour ; and to exprefs his high opinion of the Roman 
bravery. They were inftruAed, 4ikeivife, as opportunity 
jniehc offer, to blame the obilinacy of Antony, which ex- 
pend (o many brave men to tiie ( .verities of famine and a 
winter campaign, wlio mull fuffcr of courfe, notwithftand- 
ing all the Parthians could do for them, while Phraates 
fought for nothing more than peace, though he was flill 
defeated in his benevolent intet>tions. 

Antony, on thefe reports, began to conceive hopes ; but 
lie would not offer any terms before he was fatisiied whether 
they came originally from the king. The enemy aflured 
him, thatfuch were the fentiments of Phraates ; and, being 
induced to believe them, he fent fome of his friends to 
demand the flandards and the prifoners that came inco their 
hands on the defeat of CrafTus; for he thought, if he de- 
manded nothing, it might appear that he was plcafed with 
the privilege of retreating. The Parthian anfwcred, that 
the (landards and prifoners could not be redored ; but that 
Antony, if he rfiouglit proper, was at liberty to retreat in 
fafciy. 

After fome few days had been fpent in 'making up the 
baggage, he began his march. On this occafion, though 
• he had the happieft eloquence inaddreffing his foldiers, and 
reconciling them to every ^tuation.and event ; yet, whether 
it was through ihame, or forrow, or both, he left that office 
to Domitius iEncbarbui. Some of them were offended at 
this as an aft of contempt. But the greater part underflood 
the caufc^ and, pityipg their general, paid him Hill greater 
■attention. 

Antony had determined to take his rout through a plain 

>and open country ; but a certain Mardian, who was well 

acquainted with thepraftices of the Parthians, and had ap- 

.proved his faith to the Romans at the battle when the 

machines w^e lofl, advifed him to take the mountains on 

his right, and not to expofe his heavy -armed troops in an 

-Open country to the attacks of the Parthian bowmen and 

cavalry. Phraates, he faid, amufed him with fair promifes^ 

merely to draw him off from the fiege ; but if he would 

take him for his guide> he would conduft him by a way 

that was nearer^ and better furniQied with neceffaries. 

Antony deliberated fome time upon this. He would not 

- appear to doubt the honour of the Parthians after the truce 

they had agreed to; and yet, he could not but approve of a 

^way which was nearer^ and which lay through an inhabited 
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country. At laft, he required the neceflary pledges of the 
Mardian's faith, which he gave in fufFering himfclf to be 
bound till he (hould have conducted the army into Armenia, 
In this condition he led the Romans peaceably along for 
two days : but on the third, when Antony, expecting 
nothing lefs than the Parthians, was marching forward in 
diforderly fecurity, the Mardian obferving the mounds of a 
river broken down, and the waters let out into the plain 
where they were to pafs, concluded that the Parthians had 
done this to retard their march, and advifed Antony to be 
on his guard ; for the enemy, he faid, was at no great 
diflance. Whild Antony was drawing up his men, and 
preparing fuch of them as were armed with, darts and flings 
to make a fally againfl the enemy, the Parthians came upon 
him, and, by furrounding his army, harafled it on every 
part. The light- armed Romans, indeed, made an incur- 
fior upon them, and^ galling them with their roifli ve weapons, 
obliged them to retreat ; but they foon returned to the 
charge, till a band of the Gaulifh cavalry attacked and dif- 
perfed them ; fo that they appeared no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, found what meafures be was to 
take ; and, covering both wings and the rear with foch 
troops as were armed with miffive weapons, his army 
marched in the form of a fquare. .The cavalry had orders 
to repel the attacks of the enemy, but not to purfue them 
to any great diftance. The Parthians, of coarfe, when m 
four fuccefllve days they could make no. coniiderable im- 
prefficn, and found themfelves equally annoyed in their 
turn, grew n^ore remifs, and, finding an excufe in the 
winter- feafon, began to think of a retreat. On the .fifth 
day. Flavins Gailus, a general officer of great courage and 
valour, requeued Antony, that he would indulge him with 
z number of light-armed troops from the rear» together 
with a few horfe from the front; and with thefeThe propofed 
to pcrfcrm fome coniiderable exploit. vThefe he obtained^ 
and in repelling the attacks. of the Parthians, he did not> 
like the refJt, retreat by degrees towards the body of the 
army, but maintained his ground, and fought rather oa 
the cfFenfive than on the defeuiive. When the officers of 
the rear obferved that he was feparated from the reft» thev 
fcnt to recall him, but he did not obey the fummons. It » 
faid, however, that Titius the quaeilor turned back the 
flandard, and inveighed againft Gailus for leading fo many 
brave men to definition. Gallus> on the other hand, re- 
turned 
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tamed his reproaches^ and commanding thofe who were 
about him to iland, he made his retreat alone. Gallus had 
no fooncr made an impreflion on the enemy's front, thaa 
h% was furrounded. In this diilrefs he fent for afliilance; 
and here the general officers, and Canidius, the favourite 
of Antony, amongft the reft, commiued a moft capital 
error. In^ead of leading the whole army againft the Par- 
thiansy as foon as one detachment was overpowered, they 
fcnt'another to its fupport ; and thus, by degrees, they 
would have facrificed great part of the troops, had not 
Antony come haftily from the front with the heavy armed, 
and urging on the third legion through the mid ft of the 
fugitives, flopped the enemy's purfuit. 

In this a£lion no fewer than three thoafand were flain, 
and five thoufand brought back wounded to the camp. 
Amongft the laft was Gallus, who had four arrows ihot 
through his body, and foon after died of his wounds. 
Antony vifited all that had fuifered on this unhappy occa- 
fion, and confoled them with tears of real grief and af- 
fedion : while the wounded foldiers, embracing the hand 
of their general, intreated him not to attend to their fufFer- 
ings> but to his own health and quiet, ** While our general 
*' IS fafc, all," faid they, '* is well." It is certain that there 
was not in thofe days a braver or a £ner army. The mea 
were (all, (lout, able and willing to endure the greateft toils. 
Ilieir refped and ready obedience to their general was 
Wonderful. Not a man in the army, from the firft officer 
to the meaneft foldier, but would have preferred the favour 
oC Antony to his own life and fafety. In all thefe refpedls 
they were at leaft equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A 
variety of caufes, as we have obferved, concurred to pro- 
duce Ais : Antony's noble .birth, his eloquence, his can- 
dour, his liberality and iQagnificence, and the familiar- 
pkafantnr of his converfation. Thefe were the general 
caafes of the alFedion he found in his army ; and, on this 
particolar occafion, his fympathifing with the wounded and 
attending to their wants, made them totally forget their 
fofferings. 

The Parthians, who had, before, begun to languifti ia 
tlieir operations, were fo much elevated with this advantage, 
and held the Romans in fuch contempt, that the/ even 
fpent the night by their camp, in hopes of feizing the 
bageage while they deferted their tents. At break of day, 
■onibm nore came op, to the amount, as it is &\d, c>^ 
K 2 ioix^ 
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forty thoufand horfe : for the Parthian king had fent eve* 
his body guard, fo confident was he of abfolute vidtory; as 
to himfclf, he never was prefent at any engagement. 

Antony being now to addrefs his foldiers, called for 
mourning apparel, that his fpeech might be more affefl- 
ing ; but as his friends would not permit this, he appeared 
in his general's robe. Thofe that had been vi^rious he 
praifed, thofe who had fled he reproached ; the former en- 
couraged him by every teftimony of their zeal ; .the latter* 
oiFering themfelves either to decimation or any other kind 
of punifhmene that he mieht think proper to inflifl upon 
them, intreated him to lorego his forrow and concern. 
Upon this he raifed his hands to heaven, and prayed to the 
gods, " That if his happier fortune was to be followed by 
*' future evil, it might saffcQ. only hinyfelf, and that hi» 
'* army might be fafe and victorious." 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought they had nothing to 
do but to plunder, when they ,faw their enemy in frefli 
fpirits and in a capacity, fpr renewing the engagement, were 
extremely difconcerted. ?However, they fell upon the 
Romans from the adjacent declivities, and galled them with 
their arrows as they were marching flowly forward. Againft 
thefe attacks tUe light-armed troops were covered by the 
legionaries, who placing one knee upon the ground, re- 
ceived the arrows on their fhiclds. The rank that was be- 
hind covered that which was before in a regular gi'adation ; 
ib that this curious fortifcation, which defended them from 
the arrows of the enemy, refembled the roof of a hoafe. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans reiled oa 
their knees only through wearinefs and fatigue, threw away 
their bows, and came to clofe engagement with their fpears* 
Upon this the Romans' leaped up with a loud fhout, cot to 
pieces thofe who came fird to thfe attack, and put all the reft 
to flight. This method of attack and defence being re- 
peated every day, they made but little progrefs in their 
inarch, and were, bcfides, diltreffed for want of provifions; 
they could not forage without fighting; the corn they could 
get was but little, and even that they had not inftruments 
to grind. The greateft part of them had been left behind ; 
for many of their beads of burthen were dead, and maoy 
were employed in carrying the fick and wounded. Itu 
faid that a bufhel of wheat, Attic meafure, was fold.iat 
^fty drachmas^ and a barley loaf for its weight in £l?er. 
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Thofe who fought for roots and pot-Iierbs found few that 
they had been accuftomed to eat, and in tailing unknown 
herbs, they met with one that brought on raadnefs and 
death. He that had eaten of it immediately loft all memory 
and knowledge ; but, at the fame time, would bufy him- 
fclf in- turning and moving every ftone he met with, as if 
he was upon fome very imporiJant purfuit. The camp was 
full of unhappy men bending to the ground, and thus dig- 
ing up and removing (tones, till atlaft they were carried ofF 
by a bilious vomiting; when wine*, the only remedy t» 
was not to be had. Thus, while numbers peri(hed> and 
the Parthians dill continued to harafs them, Antony is faid 
frequently to have cried out, *' O the ten thoufand!" al- 
loding to the army that Xenophon led from Babylon both a 
longer way {, and thraagh more numerous conflids^ and 
yet led in fafctjr; 

The Parthians; when they found that they could not 
Break' through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into dif- 
order* but were frequently beaten in their attacks, beguxi 
once more to treat their foragers in' a peaceable manner. 
They (hewed them their bows unftrung, apd informed them 
that they had given up the purfuit, and were going to depart. 
A few Medes, they faid, might continue the rout a day or 
two longer, but they would give the Romans no trouble, as 
their only purpofe was to protedl fome of the remoter 
Tillages. Thefe profeflJons^wcre accompanied with many 
kind falutations ; infomuch that ths^ Romans conceived frefa 
hopes andfpirits; and, becaufe the way over the mountains 
was faid to be deditute of water, Antony once more was 
defiroos of taking his rout through the plains. When hs 
was going to put this fcheme in execution, one Mithridates, 
ooafin to that Monefes vvho had formerly fought his pro* 
te^tion, and been prefcnted by him with three cities, came 
from the enemy's camp, and deiired he might be permnicd 
to fpeak with fome perfon that underftood tite Syrian or 
the Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend of 
Antony Vwcntout to him, and afcer the Parthian had in- 
K 3 . formed 

* Thb ancients hdd wine to be a principal remedy agalnfl Tomlting'. 
9r^Ures vvnUi'fiesJtftit. Plin. Nat. Hiih 1. xxiii, c. t. 

•f It was Ijkewiie eilecmed good againd many kinds of poiron. 
JKerirai ^ centra ticutam^ Acunita et omnia quae refrigtrant retncdiuiK* 
Ihid. 

% When Plutarch fays that Xenophon led his ten thcufand a longCMt 

ay« be muit mean to terminate Antonyms march with ArUiCnla^ 
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formed him who he wa5> and attributed his coming to the 
kindncfs of Monefes, he afked him, whether he did not fee 
at a great diftance before him a range of high hills. " Under 
•' thofe hills," faid he, " the whole Parthian army lies in am- 
** bufcade forvou: for at the foot of the mountains there 
«* is a fpadous plain, and there, when, deluded by their 
" artifices, you have left the way over the heights^ they 
■* expcdt to find ycu. In the mountain roadsj indeed, you 
'• have thiril and toil to contend with as ufual ; but, (hould 
*' Antony take the plains, he mufl expert the fate of 
•' Crfiffus." 

After he had given this information, he departed ; and 
Antony on the occafion aficmbled a council, and amongft 
the reft his Mardian guide, who concurred with the direc- 
tions of the Parthian. The way over the plains, he faid, 
\^ as hardly pradticable, were there no enemy to contend 
wiih. TJie windings were long and tedious, and difficult 
to be made out. The rugged way over the moantaias* on 
the C'.ntraiy, had no other difficulty in it than to endure « 
third fcT orve dny. Antony, therefore, changed his mind, 
and ordering each man to take water along with him, took 
I he mountain rond by night. As there was not a fufficient 
number cf vefifrls, feme conveyed their water in helincis, 
»v (1 cthois in bladders. 

The Parihians were informed of Antony's motions, and, 
Lri:t u-y tc cuftom, puifucdhim in the night. Abootfun* 
•i:c they came up with the rear, weary as it was with toil 
;:id watching; for that night they had travelled thirty 
milc^ In this cordiiicn they had to contend with an un- 
f xpfcled enemy, and being at once obliged to fight and 
continue their march, their tiiirft became (lill more infop« 
portable. At lafl the front came up to a river, the water 
cf which was cool and clear, but being fait and acrimonioos, 
it occcficr.ed a pain in the (Icmsich and bowels that had been 
heated and infiamed with thirfl. The Mardian guide had, 
inJeed, forewarned them cf tiis, but the poor fellows re- 
jciiing the information that was brought them, drank eagerly 
of the ilreai>. Antony, running amongft the ranks, in- 
treated them to forbear but a little. He told them that 
there was another river at no great dillance, the water of 
whic* might be drank with fafety ; and that the way wu 
ibexrremcly rocky aiid uneven, that it was impoilible for the 
enemy's cavalry to purfue. At theTame time he founded a 
Ktrcat to call off fuch as were engaged with the enemy, and 

ga?e 
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gave the fignal for pitching their tents^ that they might at 
lead have the convenience of (hade. 

W^iile their tents were fixing, and the Parthiansyasufua?^ 
retiring from the purfuity Mithridates came again, aiid 
Alexander being, fent out to him, he advifed that the 
Romans, after a little red, fhould rife and make for the 
river, becaufe the Parthians did not propofe to carry their 
purfuit beyond it. Alexander reported this to Antony, and 
Mithridates being prefentcd with as many phials and cups 
of gold as. he could conceal in his garments, once more left 
the camp. V Antony, while it was yet day, ftruck his tents, 
and marched,. unmokded by the enemy. But fo dreadful 
a night as followed he had never pafled. * Thofe who were 
fenown to be^poflefled of gold or filver were (lain and plun- 
dered, and the m9ney that was conveyed in the baggage 
was made'a prey of. Lall of all, Antony's baggage wai 
fetzedj and (he richeil bowls and tables were cttt afunder and 
divided amongd the plunderers. The greated terror and 
^ijdra^ioD ran through the whole army, for it -was con- 
cluded that the inroads of the enemy had occasioned this 
flight and confufion. Antony fent for one of his freed men 
called Rhamnus» and made him fwear that he would dab 
him And cut off his head, whenever he (hocld command 
luin> that he might neither fall alive into the hands of the 
enemy, nor be known when dead. .While his friends were 
weeping around him, the Mardian guide gave him fome 
ettcoaragement, by telling him th^.the river was at hand, 
as he could perceive by the cool fredinefs of the air that 
iObed from it, and that, of courfe, the troubles of his journey 
would foon be at an end, as the night nearly was. At the 
fame time he was informed that all thefe diforders had been 
oocaiioned by the avarice of the foldlers, and he, therefore, 
ordered the fignal for. encamping, that he might rectify his 
diibrdered army *• 

K4 It 

* Plutarch does not In this place appear to be fudfiolently informed. 
The caufe of this tumult in the army could not be the avarice of the 
foldiers only, (ince that might have operated long bcrlore, and at a tiaie 
when they were capable of enjoying money. Their objeft novr was the 
prefervaticn of life ; and it was not wealth but water that they wanted. 
we mud look for the caufe of this diforder then in fome other circum- 
fiance; and titat probably was the report. of their general's def|.'air, 
or poflibly of his death ; for, otherwife, they would hardly have plun- 
dered bis baggage. The fidelity and afftdlion they had (hewn him in 
all Uielr dUtre(res> afford a fufiicient argument on this behalf. 
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It was now cky-Hght, and as foon as the troops were- 
hrought to a little order, the Parthians once more began to > 
harafs the rear. The fignal was, therefore, given to thc- 
light-troops to engage, -and the heavy- armed received the 
arrows under a root of fhieldi as before. The Parthians,. 
however, durft not come any more to cloft engagement, , 
and when the front had advanced a little farther, the river 
was in fight. 9 Antony frrfl drew np the cavalry on the 
banke to carry over the weak and wounded; The combat 
was now over,, and the thirfty could enjoy- their water in 
quiet. At fight of the river the Parchians undrung their 
bows, and, with the highcft encomiumson their bravery, . 
bade their enemies pafs over in peace. They did fo^ and^ 
after the nece/Tary refrefhments, proceeded on their march, . 
without much confidence in the Partlfian praife or pro- 
fefiions. Within fix days from the laft battle they amved' 
jLt the river Araxes, which divides. Media from Armenit*. 
-This river, on account of* the depth and ftrength of its . 
current, feemed difficult to pafs, and a rumour, moreover,^ 
ran through the army that the enemy was there in ambof- 
cade, to attack them as they forded it. However they- 
paffed over in fafety, and when they fct foot in Armenia,, 
with the avidity of mariners when they (ird come on (hore,, 
they ki/Ted the ground in adoration, and embraced each 
other with a plcafure that cculd only exprefs itfelf in tears* 
The ill confequences of their former extremities, however, 
difcovered themfeives even here; for as they now pafTed 
through a country of plenty and profuHon, their too ereac 
indulgences threw them into the dropfy and the cholic. 
Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he had loft 
twenty thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, more than. 
half of which hadnot died in battle, but by (icknefs. They 
had been twenty-fcven days in their return from Phraatas,. 
and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen engagements ; but. 
thefe vidories were by no means complete, becaufe they- 
could not profecuite their advantages by purfuit. 

Hence it is evident, that Artavafdes deprived Antony ot' 
the fruits of his Parthian expedition ; for had he been af« 
£fted by the fixteen thoufand horfe which he took with hii» 
out .of Media, (who were armed like the Parthians, and 
accuflomcd to fight with them) after the Romans had beaten 
them in fet battles, this cavalry might have tak^n up thcs. 
purfuit, and harafied them in fuch a manner, that they. 
could not fo often have rallied, and returned ta the charge* 

AIU. 
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All, therefore, were exciting Antony to revenge himfelf on 
Artayafdes. But he followed better counfels, and in his 
prefent weak and indigent condition^ he did not thinlc 
proper to withhold the ufual refpedl and honours he had 
paid him. But when he came into Armenia on another 
^ occafion, after having drawn him to a meeting by fair pro- 
nifes and invitations, he feized and carnied him bound to 
Alexandria^ where he led him in triumphal proceffion. 
The Romans were offended at this triumph and at Antony, 
who had thus transferred the principal honours of their 
country to Egypt, for the gratification of Cleopatra. Thefe 
things/ however; happened in a iater period of Antony's 
life. 

Tic fe verity of the winter; arid perpetual fitows, were Co 
ikftruAive to the troops, that, in his march, he loft eight 
thonfand men. Accompanied by a fmall party, he went 
down to the fea-coaft, and in a fOrt between Berytus and 
Sidon, called the fFJ^u Hair* 9 he waited for Cleopatra. 
To divert Ym impatience on her delay, he had recourfe to 
feftivicy'^and intoxication ; and he wonld frequently, over 
hie cups, flart up from his feat, and run leaping and 
dancing to Jook^ Out for her approach. At length (he came, 
and brought with her a large quantity of money and cloth- 
iiig.for the army. Some, however, have afferted that (he 
bfought nothing but the clothes, and that Antony fupplied 
the* money, though he gave her the credit of it. 
■ There happened at this lime a quarrel between Phraates 
and the king of the Medes, occaiioned, as it is faid, by ths 
dfvifion of the Roman fpoils, and ihe latter was apprehen- 
five of loiing his kingdom. He therefore fent to Antony an 
o^r of his affiftance againft the Parthians. Antony, who 
concluded that he had failed of conquering the Parthians 
only through want of cavalry and bowmen, and would here 
feem rather to confer than to receive a favour, determined 
once more to return to Armenia, and, after joining the king 
of the Medes at the river Araxes, to renew the war. 

Odavia, who was fttU at Rome, now expreiTed a deidre 
of viiiting Antony, and Caefar gave her his permiffion, not 
according to the general opinion, merely to obliga^her, but 
that the ill treatment and negled which he concluded (he 
ihoold meet with, might give him a 'pretence for renewing 
the war. When ihe arrived at Athens, (he received letters 
K 5 frora 
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from Antony, commanding her to continue there, and ac* 
qjainting her with his new expedition, Thcfe letters '' 
mortified her, for (he fufpefled the expedition to be nothing 
more than a pretence ; however, fhe wrote to him, and de- 
fired he would fend his commands where (he (hould leave 
the prefents fhe had brought. Thefe prefents confided of 
clothing for the army, beads of burthen, money, and gifts 
for his officers and friends, fie fide thefe, fhe had brought 
two thoufand picked men, fully equipped and armed for 
the general's cohort. Odavia fent this letter by Niger, a 
friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay her the compli- 
ments (he defer ved, but reprefented her to Antony in the 
moil agreeable light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehenfive that if 
fhe came to Antony, the refpedable gravity of her manners, 
added to the authority and intered of Cxfar, would carry 
off her hu(band. She therefore pretended to be dying for 
fhe love of Antony, and to give a colour to her pretence, 
fhe emaciated herfelf by abflinence. At his approach (he 
taught her eye to exprefs an agreeable furprize, and when 
he left her, (he put on the look of languifhment and de« 
jeflion. Sometimes (he would endeavour to weep, and then, 
as if (he wifhed to hide the tear from her tender Antony, ^ 
fhe aiFedted to wipe it off unfeen. 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his Median 
expedition, and Cleopatra's creatures and dependants did 
not fail. to reproach his unfeeling heart, which could foffer 
the woman whofe life was wrapped up in his, to die for his 
fake. Oflavia's marri?^e, they faid, was a mere political 
convenience, and it was enough for her that fhe had the 
honour of being called his wife : Poor Cleopatra, thoagh 
queen of a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his miflrefs ; yet even with this, for the fake of his fociety, 
fhe could be content ; bat of that focicty whenever (he 
fhould be deprived, it would deprive her of life. Thefe 
iniinuations fo totally unmanned him, that through fear of 
Cleopatra's putting an end to her life, he returned to Egypt, 
and put off the Mede till fummer, though at that time the 
Farthia^ affairs were faid to be in a feditious and diforderly 
fituation. At length, however, he went into Armenia, 
and after entering into alliance with the Mede, and be- 
trothing one of Cleopatra's fons to a daughter of his who 
was very young, he returned, that he might attend to the 
civil war. 

When 
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When 0£lavia returned from Athens, Caefar looked upon 
the treatment (he had met with as a mark of the greateil 
contempt, and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live 
alone. However, (he refufed to quit her hufband's houfe, . 
and moreover intreatcdCaefar by no means to have recourfe 
to arms merely on her account. It would be infamous, fhe 
faid, for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve the 
people in a civil war, one for the love of a woman,, and the 
other out of jealoufy. By her own.condud Ihe .added 
weight to her cxpollulations. She kept up the dignity of 
Antony's houfe, and took the fame care of his children, as 
well thofe that he had by Fulvia as her own* that (he c;)uld 
poflibly have taken, ••i.d he been prefent. Antony's friends 
who were fent to Rome to folicit honours or tranfad bu- 
finefs,. (he kindly entertained, and ufed. her bell offices with 
Csefar to obtain what they requ^ed. . Yet even by this 
condud (he was hurting Antony, contrary to her inclina- 
tion. His injurious treatment of fuch a woman excited a 
feneral indignation ; and the diftribution he had made to 
is children in Alexandria, carried with it fomething fo 
imperious and fo difparaging to the Romans, that it in- 
creafed that indignation not a little. The manner of doing 
It was extremely obnoxious. He fummonefi .the people to 
the place of public exercife, and ordering two golden chairs 
to be placed on a tribm>al of filver,one for him(elf, and the 
other for Cleopatra, be(tde lower feats for the children, he 
announced her queen of Egypt,vCyprus,. Africa, and Ccelo- 
fyria, and nominated Cseurio, her fon by Casfar the dida- 
tor, her colleague. .- The fons (he had by him he entitled 
Kings of Kings, and to Alexander he gave -Armenia and 
Media, together with Parthia, when it (hould be conquered.' 
To Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. At the 
fame time' the children made their appearance, Alexander 
in a Median drefs, with the turban and tiara ; and Ptolemy 
in the long cloak and flippers, with a bonnet encircled by^ 
a diadem. The latter was drefTed like the fucccfTors of 
Alexander; the former like the Median and Armenian 
kings. When the chiJdren falutcd their parents, one was 
attended by Armenian, the other by Macedonian guards. 
Cleopatra on this, and on other public occa(ions, wore the 
{acred robe of Ifis*, and aifected to give audience to the 
people in the charader and name of the Ne^ju IJis, 

Cajfar 

• This robe was of all colours, to fignify the unlverfallty of thq 
gpddcls^s influence. The robe of Oiiris \9as of one colaut otvV^% 
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CxCsLT expatiated on thefe things in the fenate, and bf, 
frequent accufations, incenfed the people againft Anionf. . 
Antony did not fail to recriminate by his depaties. In 
the firft place, he charged Caefar with wrefting Sicily oat of; 
the hands of Pompey, and not dividing it with him.. His> 
next charge was, that Caefar had never returned, the (hips. 
he had borrowed of him: a third, that after reducing his. 
colleague Lepidus to the condition of a private man, he 
had talcen to himfelf his army, his province,, and his tri- 
butes: laflly, that he had dillributed almofl all th&4ands int 
Italy among his own foldiers, and had left nothing for his. 
To thefe Casfar made anf^er, that Lepidus was redoced>, 
from an incapacity of fuftaining his government; tha^ what, 
he had acquired by war he was ready to divide with Antony, . 
and at the faine time he expeded to (hare Armenia with< 
him; tnat his foldiers had no right to lands in Italy, be-^~ 
caufe Media and Armenia^ which by their bcavery they had 1 
added to the Roman empire, had beenaUotted to them.. 

Antony being informed of thefe things ia Armenia, im« 
mcdtatrly fent Canidius to the fea-coaii with iixceen legions. . 
In thj mean time he went to Ephefus atteiided by Cleopatra. . 
There' .\e aiTembled his fleet, which confifted of eight 
hundred Qiips of burthen, whercc f Cleopatra furnifhed two . 
hundred, hefide twenty ihoufand talents, and proviiions for 
the whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and . 
fome other friend^, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, . 
and there to wait the event of the war. But the qoeen, ap<9 
preheniive that a reconciliation might take place, through » 
the mediation of Odlavia, by means jof lar.ge bribes- drew . 
over Canidius to her interefh She prevailed on him tore*. 
prefent to Antony, that it was unreafonable. to refafe fd • 
powerful an auxiliary the privilege of being prefent at the 
war ; that her prefence was even neceflary to anitnate and; 
encourage the Eg^ ptians, ^ho made fo confiderable.a part a 
of his naval force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point of ablities,-. 
inferior to any of the princes nis allies ;, fihce fh^ had not . 
only been a lon^ timeat thehead of a confid<^abl^ kingdonSf . 
but by her intercourfe with him, had learnt the adminiiba- • 
tion of the greatefl afl^irs. Thefe remonftrances, as the ^ 
Fates had decreed every thing for Cxfxr, had the defired ' 
effedl, and they failed together for Samos, where they in- 
dulged in every fpecies of luxury. For at the famd time 
that the kings, governors, ftates, and provinces, between' 

^ Syria 
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Syria, thie Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria ♦, were cora-^ 
manded to fend their contribucions to the war, the whole 
tribe of players and muftciaas were ordered to repair to • 
Samos; and ^whileal moil the whole world befide was vent- 
ing its anguiih in groans and lears, that ifland alone was 
piping, and dancings . The feveral- cities fent oxen for 
facrifice, and kings contended in the magnificence of their 
prefents and entertainments. So that it was natural to fay, 
«« What kind of fi^gure will thefe people make in their 
•* triumph, when their very preparations for war. are. fo 
•* fplendid !"' 

When thefe things were overi he gave Prlene for the re* 
fidence^of the players and muficians, and failed for Athens^ 
where teonce more renewed ihe -farce of public entertain- 
ments. . The^ Athenians had treated O^avia, when ihe was 
at Athens, with the highefl refpedl ; and Cleopatra, jealous 
of the honours (he had received, endeavoaced to court the 
people. by every mark of favour* The people in return 
decre^sd her public. honours, and fent a deputation to wait 
on her with the decree. At the. head of this deputation 
Tfwas Antofiy ,himfelf, in charader of a .citizen of Athens, 
and he was prolocutor .on the occafjon. , 

In the mean time he fent fome of his- people to turn 
O^avia.out of his lioufe at Romec When (he left it, it is 
faid fhe took with her all his children, (except the eldell 
by Puivia,' who attended him), and deplored the feverity of 
her fate with tearsi under the appreheniion that fhe would 
be looked upon sat one of the caufes of the civil war. The 
Romaas- pitied her^fufFerings^, but ilili' more the folly of 
Antony » particukrly foch as had feen Cleopatra; for fhe 
wfts by no means preferable toOdavia,. either on account of 
heir youth or beauty.-. 

W^en Oefar was informed of the celerity and magnifi- 
Gcnce- of Antony V preparations, he was. -afraid of being 
ibrced into the war that fummer» This would have bceii 
very inconvenient for him, as he, was in want of almofl 
every thing, .and the levies of money occafi. ned a general 
difl*4ti8faciion. The.whole body of the people were taxed 
one- fourth of their income, and the fons of freedmen one 
eighth. This occalioned the greateft clamour and confu- 

iion 

* A| a mountain of no note in Att\ca does not feem proper to be 
mentioned with great kingdoms and provinces, it Is fuppofed that we 
ought to' read Iflyria inftead of Lauria, Jllyria is afterwards men- 
tioned as the boundary of Antony's dominions on thai (id^ 
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fion In Italy, and Antony certainly committed a very great 
overdght in neglefling the advantage. By his unaccount- 
able delays he gave Cxfar an opportunity both to complete 
his preparations, and appeafe the minds of the people. When 
the money was demanded, they murmured and mutinied; 
but after it was once paid, they thought of it no longer. 

Titius.aod Plancus, men of confular digniiy, and Antony's 
principal friends, being ill-ufed by Cleopatra on account 
of their oppofing her ilay in the army, abandoned him and 
went over to Casfar. As they knew the contents of Antony's 
will, they prefently made him acquainted with them. This 
will was lodged in the hands of the veflals ; and when Csefar 
demanded it they refufed to fend it ; adding, that if he was 
determined to have it, he mud come and take it himfelf. 
Accordingly he went and took it. Firfl of ail he read it 
over to himfelf, and remarked fuch paiTages as were moil 
liable to cenfure. Afterwards he read it in the fenate, and 
this gave a general offence • . It feemed to the greateil part 
an abfurd and unprecedented thing that a man (hquld fufiper 
in his life, for what he had ordered to be done after his 
death. Cacfar dwelt particularly on the orders he had 

fiven concerning his funeral. For in cafe he ^ed at 
Lome, he had direded his body to be carried in proceflioa 
through x\it forum, and afterwards conveyed to Alexandria 
to Cleopatra. Calvifius, a retainer of Cafar's, alfo accufed 
him of having given to Cleopatra the Pergamenian library* 
which confided of two hundred thoufand volumes ; and 
added, that once, when they fupped in public, Antony 
rofe and trode on Cleopatra's foot f by way of fignal for 
fome rendezvous. Pie afferted, moreover, that he fuffered 
the Epheiiars in his prefence to call Cleopatra fovereign; 
and that when he was predding at the adminidration of 
public affairs, attended by feveral tetrarchs and kings, he . 
feceivcd love-letters from her inclofed in onyx and cryftaU 
and there perufed them. Befides, when Furnius, a man of 
great dignity, and one of the ableftof the Roman orators* 
was fpeaking in public, Cleopatra was carried through the 
forum in a litter ; upon which Antony immediately darted 

• This was an aft of moft injurious violence. Nothing could be 
more f.^cred than a wiU depofited in the hands of the veilals. 

f T^ipuv Ta? TTo^ocq, TMe former Englifli tranflacor fays, that 
Antt,t.y ook told of berfeity and bandied tbtm. Whatever idea hC might 
have ot /intnny's famiilarltyy he ought notj furdy^ to have bcOi ^ 
familiar with Plutarch. 
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Taps ^<1 no longer paying his attention to the caafe^ ac« 
compaoied her, leaning on the litter as he walked. 

The veracity of Calvifi us, in thefe accufations, was, never- 
thelefs, fufpe^led , The friends of Antony folicited the peo- 
ple in his behalf, and defpatched Gerninius, one of their 
cumber, to put him on his guard again H the abrogation of 
his power, and his being declared an enemy to the Roman 
people. Geminius failed into Greece, and, on his arrival, 
was fufpeded by Cleopatra as an agent of Oflavius's. On 
this account he was contemptuoufly treated, and the lowefl 
feats were afEgned him at the public fuppers. This, how- 
ever, he bore for fome time with patience, in hopes of ob- 
taining an interview with Antony ; but being publiclv 
called upon to declare the caufe of his coming, he anfwerea, 
«* That one part of the caufe would require to be communi- 
'* cated at a fober hour, but the other part could not be 
*• miilaken, whether a man were drunk or fober; for it 
*« was clear that all things would go well, if Cleopatra re- 
^' tired into Egypt." Antony was extremely chagrined ; 
and Cleopatra faid, " You have done very well, Geminius, 
*« to confefs without being put to the torture.*' Geminius 
ibon after withdrew, and returned to Rome. Many more 
of Antony's friends were driven off by the creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure their info- 
lence andicurrility. Amongil the rell were Marcus Silanus, 
and Dellius the hiflorian. The latter informs us, that 
Cleopatra had a defign upon his life, as he was told by 
Glaucus the phyiician ; becaufe he had once affronted her 
at Topper^ by faying, that vtrhile Sarmentus was drinking 
Falemian at Rome, they were obliged to take up with 
Tinegar. Sarmentus was a boy of Csefar's, one of thofe 
creatures whom the Romans call Delicti. 

When Csefar had made his preparations, it was decreed 
tkat war fhould be declared again ft Cleopatra ; for that 
Antony could not be faid to polTefs that power which he 
liad already given up to a woman. Casfar obferved, that 
ht was like a man under enchantment, who has no longer 
any power over himfelf. it was not he, with whom they 
were going to war, but Mardion the eunuch, and Fothinus; 
{ris« Cleopatra's woman, and Charmion; for thefe had 
the principal dire^ion of affairs. Several prodigies are 
laid to have happened previous to this war. Pifaurum, a 
colony of Antony's on the Adriadc, was fwallowed up by . 
an eairth quake. Antimy's ffatue in Alba was covered with 

^(k, 0. 1794.) ^^t^X 
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fWcat for many daya, which returned though it was fri-* 
quently wiped off. While he was at Patraj, the temple of 
HercCiles was fet on fire by lightening : and at Athens the 
llatue of Bacchus wa^s carried by a whirlwind from the 
Gigantomachia into the theatre. 'I hefe things concerned 
Antony the more nearty, as he affeded to be a defcendaot 
of Hercules, and an imitator of Bacchus^ infomuch that he 
was called the younger Bacchus. The fame wind thrcv^ 
down the colo^l ilarues of Eximenes and Attalus, called' 
the Antonii, while the red were unmoved. And in Cleo- 
patra's royal galley, which- was called Antomas^ a terrible 
phenomenon appeared.. Swmc fwallows had built their 
nefts in the llern> and others drov^ them away and deftroyed ^ 
their young., 

Upon the commencement of th^ war, Antony h^d no "» 
fewer than five hundred armed veffels, magnificently adorn- - 
cd, and furnifhed with eight or ten banks of oarJ. He* 
had, moreover, an hundred thoufand foot, and twelve * 
thoufand hcrfe, . The auxiHary kings^ who fought under ' 
his banners, were Bocchus of Aifi* ca, Tarcondemos of the 
Upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadclphus of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of CommagenCr and Adallat of 
Thrace. Thofe who did not attend in pcrfon, but fent 
fupplies, were Polemo of Pontus, Malchns of Arabia, Herod 
of Judea, andAmyntas king o{ Lycaonia and Galatia, 
Befide thefe he had fupplies alio from the king of the Medes. 
— Cacfar had two hundred and fifty men of war, eighty 
thoufand foot, and an equal number of horfe with the 
enemy. Antony's dominions lay from the Euphrates and 
Armenia, to the Ionian fea and Illyria : Csefar's extended 
from illyria to the we (fern ocean, and from that again to 
the Tufcan and Sicilian fea. He had likewife all that part 
of Africa which lies oppoAte to Italy, Gaul, and ^pun« as 
far as the pillars of Hercules. The reft of that country* 
from Cyrene to Ethiopia, was in the polTefGon of Antony. 

But fuch a (lave was he to the will of ^ woman, that 
though much fuperior at land, to gratify her, he put hil 
whole confidence in- the navy ; notwithftanding that the 
fhips had not half their compliment of men, and the officers 
were obliged to prefs and pick up in Greece vagrants, afs- 
drivers, reapers, and boys. Nor could they make up their 
numbers even with thefe, but many of the. {hips were fliU 
almoft empty. Csefar's fhips, which were not high-bailt 
or fplendidly fet off for fhew« but tight good failors, wrH 

aanaed 
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manned and equipped, continued iii the harbours of Ta- 
ivntam and Brundufium. Fromihence he fent to Antony, 
defiring he would meet him with his forces, that no time 
might be loft ; tffFering v the fame time to leave the port* 
and harbours fret for his landing, and to withdraw his army 
a.day's journey on horfcback, that he might make good his 
encampment. To this Antony returned a haughty anfwer,. 
and though he was the older man, challenged Ccefar to 
fingle combat ; or if he fhould decline this, he might meet 
him at Pharfalia,.and decide it where Caifar and Pompey 
had done before.* Cxfar prevented this; for while Antony 
made for Aftium, which is now called Nicopolis, he crofled 
the Ionian>.and feized on Toryne, a place in Epirus* 
Antony was diftrefTed on finding this, becaufe he was with- 
out his infantry ; but Cleopatra made a jeft of it, and afked". 
him if it was fo very dreadful a thing that Caefar was got« 
iato theiWi^*. 

Antony, as fcon as it was day-light, perceived the enemy. 
nakine up to him ; and fearing that his ill -manned veffels 
would be unable to ftand the attack, he armed the rowers> 
and placed them on the decks to make a (hew, with th^;: oars 
fidpended on each fide of the veflels, he*procceded in this 
mock form, of battle towards Adlium. Casfar was deceived 
by the ftratagem and retired. The water about Caafar's 
camp was both fcarce and bad, and. Antony had the addrefs 
to cut off the little that they had. . 

It was much about thl% time that, contrary to the inclina* 
don of Cleopatra, he adled fo generous a part by Domitius. 
The latter, even when he had a. fever upon him, took a 
fmall boat and went over, to Csefar : Antony, though he 
could not but refent this, fent after him his baggage, hts 
friends and (ervantSi and Domitius, as if it had been tor 
grief thathis treachJcry was difcovered, died very foon after j:,. 
Amyntas and Deiotarus likewife went over to Caefar. 

Antonyms ffeot was fo very unfucccfsful, and fo unfit foe 
fertrice, that he was obliged at laft to think of his lands- 
ferces ; and Canidius, who had been retained, in the intered 

of. 

• In Greek TorjHt, 

f Plutarch ftems to be iWAnforxnc^ aboirt t!.i$^ matter* It Is moft 
■robahle that Domitius, one of the firmell friend^ of Aniony, was 
Sclirioua when h« wcnt-Over to Caifar, and that Afttony was fenfible 
of thU .wben h« fentiiis attendants alter him. It is poffihle, at thl 
fame time, that, when he returned to himfeif, the fenfv; of his.dQC«^ 
lioB might occaiion his death*. 
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•f Cleopatra> now changing his mind, thought It neceffary 
that (he (hould be Tent away, and that Antony Ihould retire 
into Thrace or Macedonia to decide it in the field. Thefe 
places were thought of the rather, becaufe Dicomes, king 
•f the Get3e, had offered to affiil Antony with a large army* 
To give up the fea to Caefar, who> in his Sicilian wars, had 
acquired fo much experience upon it, he faid, would be no 
difgrace; but to give up the advantage which fo able a ge- 
neral as himfelf might make of his land-forces, and waile- 
the ftrength of fo many legions in ufdefs draughts for the 
fea-fervice, would be infinitely abfurd. Cleopatra, how- 
ever, prevailed for the decifion by fea ; though her motive 
was not the fuperior chance of vidlory, but, in cafe of being 
vaoquiihed, the better opportunity to efcape. 

There was a neck of lard that lay between Antony's 
camp and his f)eer, along which he ufed to go frequently 
from one to the other. Cxfar was informed by a domeilic . 
how eafy it might be to feiza Antony in this pAiTagej and he 
fent a j)arty to lie in wait for that purpofe. They were fa 
near carrying their point, that they feized the periba who-< 
went before Antony, and had they not been too hafty« he 
mall have fallen mo their hands, for it was witkthe greateft ■', 
difficulty that he made his efcape by fHght. 

After it was determined to decide the affair by fea, they : 
fet fire to all the Egyptian vefTels except fixty. The bed 
and largert (hps from three ranks of oars to ten were fe# 
ledted, and thefe had their proper compliment of men, for 
they were fupplied with twenty thoufand foot and two thoa- 
fand archers. Upon this a veteran warrior, an experienced 
officer in the infantry, who had often fought under Antony, 
and wliofe body was covered with fears, cried, pointing to 
thofe fears, " Why will you, general, diftruft thefe hcneft* 
^* wounds, and reft your hopes on thofe villainous wooden 
" bottoms ? Let the Egyptians and the Piioe.iicians fkicmifh 
^' at fea ; but give us at lead the land ; for there it is that 
*' we have learnt to conquer or<o die." Antony made no 
anfwer, but feemed to encourage him by the motions of bis 
hand and head ; though, at the fame time, he had no great 
Confidence himfelf; for when the pilots would have left the 
fails behind, he ordered them to take them all on boardi 
pretending, indeed, that it ihould be done to purfae'the 
enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the fea ran too high 
for an engagement : bat on the fifth the weather was fine 

and 
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and the fea calm. Antony and Poplicola led the right wing, 
Ccclius the left, and Marcus Odlavius and Marcus Juileias 
commanded the centre. Caefar had given his left wing to 
-Agrippa, and led the right himfelf. Antony's land-forces 
were commanded by Canidius^ and Cxfar's remained quiet 
on the ihore, under the command of Taurus. As to the 
generals themfelves, Antony was rowed about in a light 
vefTel, ordering his men, on account of the weight of their 
vefielsy to keep their ground and fight as ileadily as if they 
were at land. He ordered his pilots to iland as firm as if 
they were at anchor, in that pofition to receive the attacks 
of the enemy, and by all means to avoid the difad vantage 
of the llraits. Csfar, when be left his tent before day, to 
review his fleet, met a man who was driving an afs. Upon 
aiking his name, the man anfwered, my name is Eutychus, 
and the name of my afs is Nicon *. The place where he 
jnet him was afterwards adorned with trophies of the beaks 
of (hips, and there he placed the ilatue of ihe afs and his 
driver in brafs After having reviewed the whole fleet, and 
taken his poft in the right wmg, he attended to the fleet of 
the enemy, which he was furprifed to find fleady and mo- 
donlefs as if it lay at anchor. For fome time he was of 
opinion that it was Co, and for that reafon, he kept back 
his fleet at the diflance of eight furlongs. About noon 
there was a brifk gale from the fea, and Antony's forces 
being impatient for the combat, and trufling to the height 
and bulk of their veflels, which they thought would render 
(hem invincible, put the left wing in motion. Caefar re- 
joiced at the fight of this, and kept back his right wing, 
that be might the more eflfedually draw them out to Che 
open fea, where his light gallies could eafily furround the 
beavv half-manned veflels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetuo* 
fity : for Antony's fliips were too heavy for that kind of 
rapid impreOion, which, however, is very neceflary for 
the breach of the enemy's Yeflel. On the other nand, 
Caefar's fliips durfl neithier encounter head to head with 
^ntpny's, on account of the flrengthand roughnefs of their 
beaks, nor yet attack them on the fides, flnce by means of 
theif weight they would eafily have broken their beaks* 
nvhich were made of large fquare pieces of timber fattened 
to each other with iron cramps. The engagement, there^ 

fore, 
* Good Fortune and Vi^ory, 
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fore, was like a battle at land, rather than a (ea- fights or^- 
more properly, like the florming of a town : for there were 
generally three or more (hips of Caefar's about one of An-t 
tony's, affauiting it with pikes> javetins, and fire-brands-, 
while AntjOny'a men,, out of their wooden towers • threw 
weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa opened 
his left wing with a dciign to furround the enemy, and 
Poplicola, in his endeavour to prevent him was feparated 
from the main body, which threw it into diforder, while at- 
the fame time it was attacked with great vigour by Arrun- 
tius t • When things were in this- fituatioi>, and nothing 
decifivc was yet cffeded, Cleopatra's iixty (hip» on a fuddea 
hoilled their fails, and. fairly took to flight through the 
midft of the comlntants ; for they were placed in the rear 
of the large veiTels, and by breaking their ^^7 through'^ 
them they occafioned no fmall confuiion^ The enemy (aw 
them with aflonifhment making their way with a fair wind • 
for the Peloponnefas. Antony, on this occafibR* forgot 
both the general and the man ; and ' as fome author has ' 
pleafantly obferved, thai a I(wer*s foul lives in tbi hoJjf rflm 
mifire/s, fo, as if he had been abiolutely incorporated witli 
her, he fufFered her to carry him foul and body away. No 
iboner did he fee her ve^tl hoiding fail, than forgetting 
•very other cbjed, forgetting thofe brave friends that were 
fliedding their blood in his caufe, he took a five- oared gal« 
ley, and, accompanied only by Alexander the Syrian and 
Scellius, followed her who was the firil caafe, and now the 
acccmpliiher of hir ruin* Her own deihuflion was certain^ 
and he voluntarily involved himfelf in her fate. 

When (he faw him comings fhe put op a fignal In her 
vefTel, on which he< foon went aboard : neither of thenr 
could look each other in the face, and Antony fat down 
at the head of the (hip, where he remamed'in fombre 
filence, holding his head between his hands. In the mean 
time Casfar's light ihips that were in purfuit of Antony» 
came in fight* Upon this he ordered his pilot to tack about 
and meettliecit; but they all declined the engagement and 
made o£, except Eurycles the Lacedxmonian, who ihook 
his' lance at him in a menacing manner^oathe deck. An^ 
tony Handing at the head of his galley, cried, •* Who art 
•* thou tKat thus purfueft Antony ?'* He anfwered, •• I 

•••aw 

* His (hips ar« fo called on account of their talnefs. 

f . Arruntius muA havie commanded CacCirU ceDtr-Cy .tliough tfaa^ 

ckcMmSumA is not mentioned. . 



Earycles the Ton of Lachares, and follpw the fortunec 
Ciefar to r&venge my tether's death.'' This Lachares 
ny had beheaded for a robbery. Eurydea^ however, 
ot attack Antony's vcfTd, but fell upon the other ad- 
'galley (for -there were two of that rank) and by the 
: tamed her round. He took that veilel and another 
I contained Antony's moll: valuable plate and furniture. 
1 Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to ;he fame pen- 
)o(lure; and continuing thus for three days, during 
i^eicher through fhame or refentment, he-refufed to fee 
)atra, he arrived at Taeoarus. There the women who 
}ed them, iird brought them to fpeak to each otner, 
x> dine together, and not long after, as it may be fup- 
, to fleep together. At lall, feveral or his tranfporcs, and 
9f his friends who had efcaped.from the defeat, came up 
dm, and informed him that his Beetwas toully deflroy- 
iit that his land-forces were yet unhurt. Hereupon be 
orders to Canidius immediately to march his army 
gh Macedonia into Afia. As for himfelf> he deter- 
l to fall from Tsenarus into Africa, and dividing one 
oad of treafure among ll his friends, he defired them 
mde for their own fafety. They refuiiiBd the treafure, 
jxpreffed their forrow in tears ; while Antony, with 
indeft and mod humane confolations, intreated them 
:eptit, and difmiiTed them with fetters of rpcommen- 
1 to his agent at Corinth, .Mrhom he ordered to give 
refuge till they could be reconciled to Ciefar. This 

was Theophilus the father of Hipparchus, who had 
intered with Antony ; but was the firfl of his freedmen 
^enc over to C^far. ,He afterwards fettled at Corinth, 
tills. pofture were the affairs of Antony. After his 
at Adtium had long (Iruggled with Casfar's, a hard 
/hich blew right a-head of the (hips, obliged them to 
mt about four in the afternoon. About five thoufand 
vere flain. in. the adlion, and Cadkr, according to his 
cCQunt, took three hundred (hips. Antony's flight 
bferved by few, and to thofe who had not feen it, ic 
i-firll incredible. They couid not poffibly believe that 
*ral, who had nineteen legions and twelve thoufand 

a general to whom viciflitude of fortune was nothing 
would To bafely defert them. His foldiers had ao 
vflible defire to fee him, and ftill expelling that he 

appear in fome part or other, gave the ftrongeft 
ony of the if courage and fidelity. Nay, when they 

3 vi^^ 
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were even convinced that he was irrecoverably fled, they 
continued embodied for feven days, and would not liden to 
the ambafTadors of Cacfar. At laft, ho'j^'ever, when Cani- 
dius who commanded them fled from the camp by night, 
and when they were abandoned by their principal officers, 
they furrendered to Csefar. 

After this great fuccefs, Caefar failed for Athens. The 
cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty ; for they had 
been plundered of their cattle and every thing elfe before 
the war. He, therefore, not only admitted them to favour, 
but made a diftribution amongfl them of the remainder of 
the corn which had been provided for the war. My great 
grandfather Nicarchus ufed to relate, that as the inhabitants 
of Chseronea had no horfes, they were compelled to carry 
a certain quantity of corn on their flioulders to the fea-coaft 
as far as Anticyra, and were driven by foldiers with flripet 
like fo many beafts of burden. This, however, was done 
but once : for when the corn was meafured a (econd time, 
and they were preparing to carry it, news came of Antony's 
defeat, and this faved the city from further hardfliips ; for 
the commiflaries and foldiers immediately took to flight, 
and left the poor inhabitants to fliare the corn amongft 
themfelves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he fent Cleopatra from 
Paractonium into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy defert, 
where he wandered up and down, with only two attendants. 
One of thefe was Ariftocrates the Greek rhetorician : The 
other was Lucilius, concerning whom it has been mentioned 
in another place, that, to favour the efcape of Brotus at 
the battle of Philippi, he afTumed his name, and fuffered 
him felf to be taken. Antony faved him, and he was fo 
grateful, that he attended him to the laft. 

When Antony was informed that he who commanded his 
troops in Libya was gone over to the enemy, he attempted 
to lay violent hands on hi m felf : but he was prevented by 
h'ls friends, who conveyed him to Alexandria, where he 
found Cleopatra engaged in a very bold enterprise. 

Between the Red Sea and the Egyptian, there is an Ifihmoi 
which divides^iia from Africa, and which, in the narroweft 
part, is about three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleopatri 
had formed a defign of drawing her gallies over this part 
into the Red Sea, and purpofed with all her wnlth and 
forces to feek fome remote country, where flie might neither 
be reduced to flavery^ nor iavolved in war. However, the 
4 irC 
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firft gallies that were carried over, being burnt by the 
Arabians of Petra *, and Antony not knowing that hig 
land-forces were difperfed, (he gave up this enterprize, and 
began to fortify the avenues of her kingdom. Antony in 
the mean time fbrfook the city and the fociety of his friends, 
and retired to a fmall iioufe which he had built himfelf near 
Pharos, on a mound he had cafl up in the fea. In this place, 
iequeilered from all commerce with mankind, he alFeded to 
live lik;f Tiroon, becaufe tiiere was a refemblance in their 
fortunes. He had been deferted by his friends, and their in- 
gratitude had put him '-ut of humour with his own fpecies. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived about 
the time of tl^e Peloponnefian war, as appears from the 
comedies of Aridophanes and Plato, in which he is expofed 
as the hater of mankind. Yet, though he hated mankind 
in general, he careiTed the bold and impudent boy Alci- 
biades, and being afked the reafon of this by ApemantuSj 
who expreiled fome furprize at it, he anfwered, it was be* 
. caufe he forefaw that he would plague the people of Athens* 
Apemantua was the only one he admitted to his fociety, and 
he was his friend in point of principle. At the feafl of fa- 
crifices fortht; dead, thefe two dined by them felves, and when 
Apemantus obferved that the feaft was excellent, Timoa 
anfwered, " It would be fo if you were not here." Once 
in an afiembly of the people, he mounted the rollrum, and 
the novelty of the thing occafioned an u.iiverfal filence and 
expedation> at length he faid, •' People of Athens, there 
" 18 a fig-tree in my yard, on which many worthy citizens 

^'« have hanged themfelves ; and as I have determined to 

'*' boild upon the fpot, I thought it neceflary to give this 
*< poblic notice, that fuch as choofe to have recour^ to this 
*< tree for the aforefaid purpofe, may repair to it before it 

**** it cot down." He was buried at Hals near the fea, and 
the water furrounded his tomb in fuch a manner, that he 

HiKraa even then inacceffible to mankind. The ibUowinj 

^^cpitaph is infcribed on his monument : 

At U(l, Tve bid the knaves farewel 1 
Afk not my name— But go^—to hell. 

It 18 faid that he wrote this epitaph himfelf. That which 
11 commonly repeated, was written by Callimachus. 

My 

* Dion tells us, that the vefTels which were burnt were not thofe 
41ar were drawn over the lfthmo8> but fome thai had been built om 
Ibttflde. Lib. 51. 
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My name is Timon : knaves begone 1 
Curfe me, but come not near my Hone ! 

Thefe are fome of the many anecdotes we have concemidg 
Timon, 

Candidus iiimfelf brought Antony news of the defedion 
of his army Soon after^ he heard that Herod of Judea 
was gone over to Csefar with fome legions and cohortSj that 
feveral other powers had deferted his intereH, -and, in (hort« 
^hat he had no foreign afllilance to depend upon.* None 
of thefe thinps, however^ didarbed him ; for« at once 
•abandoning his hopes and his cares, he left his Timonian 
retreat, and returned to Alexandria ; where, in the palace 
mf Cleopatra, he once more entertained the citizens with 
his ufual fcftivity and munificence. He gave the toga virilit 
to Anty-Iusi his fon by Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra's 
fon by Cacfar into the order of young men. The enter- 
tainments on this occafion were infinitely pompous and 
magnificent, and lafled many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before eftablifhed a fociety 
•called the Inimitable Li<uei's, of which they were members^ 
but they now inflituted another by no means inferior iu 
iplendor or luxury, called The Comfaniofn in Dtaib. Their 
friends were admitted into this, and the time pafled in 
mutual treats and diverfions. Cleopatra, at the ianPB 
time, was making a colledion of poifonoos drngs» and 
being defirous to know which was lead painful ioue ope- 
ration, fhe tried them on the capiul conviifts. Sudi 
poifons as were quick in their operation (he found to be 
attended with violent pain and convultions; fach as were 
milder were flow in their elFed : (he, therefore, applied 
herfelf to the examination of venomous creatures, and 
caufcd different kinds of them to be applied to diiSerent* 
perfons under her own infpeAion. Thefe experiments (he 
repeated daily, and at length (he found that the bite of 
l^c afp was the moH eligible kind of death; for it brought 
on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face was CO* 
vered with a gentle fweat, and the.fenfes funk eaftlyinio 
(lupcfadlion : and thofe who were thus afFeded fliewed the 
fame uneafinefs at being diilurbed or awaked, that people 
do in the profounded natural -fleep *. 

They both fcnt ambaffadors to C^far in AAa. Cleopttm 
reijuefled Egypt for her children, and Antony only peti- 

-tionvd 
^ • Afp'is fmnUuloft. Siien. 
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doned that he might be permitted to live as a private man 
in Egypt, or if that were too much, that he might retire to 
Athens. Deferted as they were by almoft all their friends, 
and hardly knowing in whom to confide, they were forced 
to fend Euphronias, their childrens' tutor, on this embaffy. 
Alexis of Laodicea, who, by means of Timogenes, became 
acquainted with Antony at Rome, a man of great (kill in 
the Greek learning, and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in 
keeping Antony from Oftavia, he had before defpatched 
to Jadea to detain Herod in his intereft. This man gave 
«p Antony, and, relying on Herod's intereft, had the con- 
^dence to appear before Casfar. The intereft of HeroJ, 
however, did not fave him ; for he was immediately carried 
in chains into his own country, and there put to death* 
Thus Antony had^ at leaft, the fatisfa&ion of feeing him 
poniflied for his perfidy. 

Cefar •abfdutely rejedled Antony's petition ; but he an- 
iWered Cleopatra, that (he might expert every favour from 
him, provided (he either took off Antony, or banifhed hini 
her dominions. At the fame time he fent Thyreus * to 
her, who was one of his freedmen, and whofe addrefs was 
oot onlikely to carry his point, particularly as he cams 
from a young conqueror to the court of a vain and ambi- 
tbui qneen, who had (till the highefl opinion of her per- 
ibnal charms f. As this ambalador was indulged with 
andiences longer and more, frequent than ufual, Antony 
^rew jealous, and having firft ordered him co be whipped, 
he ient him back to Caefar with letters, wherein he informed 
him, that he had been provoked by the infolence of his 
freedmmn at a time when his misfortunes made him but too 

prone 

* Vhm calls him Thyrfus. Antony and Cleopatra fent other am- 
telbdon to CbCu* with offers of confiderable treafures, and hH of all 
Antoogr fent hit fon Antyllus with large fums of gold. Csfar, with 
that meannefs, which made a part of his character, took the gold, but 
pnnted him none of his requeAs. Fearing, however, that defpair 
• vighc put Antony upon the refolution of carrying the war into Spain 
sr Ganlf or provoke him to born the wealth that Cleopatra had been 
maf&tigf be ftnt this Thyreus to Alexandria. 

J- Dion (ays, that Thyreus was inilruded to make ufe of the fofteft 
reftf and to infinuate that Cselar was captivated with her beauty. 
The objeA of this m^afure was to prevail on her to take off Antony, 
^rldl9 &e was flattered with tlie profpeft of obtaining the Conqueror. 

roiume F. L 
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prone to anger. " However," added he, «' you have a 
'* freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your power, and if it 
^' will be any fatisfadlion to you, ufe him in the fame maa- 
^' ner." Cleopatra, that (he might make fome amends for 
her indifcretion, behaved to him afterwards with great ten- 
dernefs and refped. She kept her -birth-day in a manner 
fuitable to their unhappy circumftances ; but his was cele- 
brated with fuch magnificence, that many of the ^uefls who 
came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow^ Agrippa wrote feveral letters 
to Caefar to inform him, that his prefence was neceflary at 
Kome. This put off the war for fome time ; but as foon as 
the winter was over, Csfar marched again ft Antony by the 
route of Syria, and fent his lieutenants on the fame buiinefs 
into Africa. When Peloiium was taken^ it wa» rumoared 
that Seleucus had delivered up the place with the connivance 
or confent of Cleopatra : whereupon, the qaeen» in order 
to juilify herfelf, gave up the wife and children of Seleucus 
into the hands of Antony. Cleopatra haderedied near the 
temple of Ifis fome monuments of extraordinary fize and 
magnificence. To thefe fhe removed her treafiire^ .hergeld^ 
iilver, emeralds, pearls, ebony^ ivory, and cinnamon^ toge- 
ther with a large quantity of Rax, and a number of torches. 
Csefar was iinder fome apprehensions about this -immf ofe 
wealth, left, upon fome fudden emergency, {he fhooJd fet 
£re to the whole. For this reafon he was continually fend- 
ing meflengers to her with aA'urances of gentle and honoor- 
able treatment, while in the mean time he haftened to the 
city with his army. 

When he arrived he encamped near the Hippodrome;; 
upon which Antony made a brifk fally, routed the cavalry, 
drove them back into their trenches, and returned to the 
city with the complacency of a conqueror. - As he waigdng 
to the palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he wis^ 
he kifTed without ceremony, and at the fame time he re- 
commended to her favour a brave foldier, who had difiin- 
guifhed himfelf in the engagement. She prefented the 
foldier with a cuirafs and helmet of gold, which he took* 
and the fame night went over to Cacfar. After this, Antony 
challenged^Caefar to fight him in fingle combat^ bat CseSu 
only anfwered, thztJ^ntQnj might think o/mauy ethir 'wajfs it 
end his life, Antony, therefore, concluding that he codd 
not die more honourable than in battle, detennined to at- 1 
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tack Csfar at the fame time both by Tea and land. The 
night preceding the execution of this defign, he ordered his 
iervan(8 at fupper to render him their befl fervices that 
evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the day 
following they might belong to another mailer, whiift he 
lay extended on the ground, no longer of confequence either 
to them or to himfelf. His friends were aiFedled, and wept 
to hear him talk thus ; which when he perceived, he en- 
couraged them by affurances, that his expedtations of a glo- 
rious vidory were at leail equal to thofe of an honourable 
death. At the dead of night, when univerfal filence reigned 
through the city, a filence that was deepened by the awful 
thought of the enfuing day, on a fudden was heard the 
iband of mufical indruments, and a hoife which refembled 
the exclamations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous procef- 
£on feemed to pafs through the whole city, and to go out 
at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. Tho^ who 
refleded on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, the god 
whom Antony afleded to imitate, had then forfaken him. 

As foon as it was light, he led his infantry out of the 
city, and pofled them on a rifing ground, from whence he 
Okw his fleet advance towards the enemy. There he ftood 
wuting for the event ; but as foon as the two fleets met, 
they hailed each other with their oars in a very friendly 
nmnner, (Antony's fleet making the firil advances) and 
failed together peaceably towards the city. This was no 
Iboner done, than the cavalry defer ted him in the fame 
maimer, and furrendercd to Caefar. His infantry were 
routed ; and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to thofe with whom he was 
•fightmg only for her fake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the efieds of his anger, 
fled to her monument, and having fecnred it as much as 
poffible with bars and bolts, flie gave orders that Antony 
mould be informed flie was dead. Believing the informa- 
tkm to be true, he cried, ^' Antony, why doft thou delay ? 
-*« What is life to thee, when it is taken from her, for whom 
'« alone thou could (l wifli to live ?'' He then went to his 
chamber, and opening his coat of mail, he faid, '< I am 
«« not diftrefiTed, Cleopatra, that thou art gone before me, 
'* lor I ihall foon be with thee ; but I grieve to think that 
" I who have been fo diflinguiflied a general, fliould be 
V inferior in magnanimity to a woman." He was then 
L z attended 
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attended by a faithful fervant, whofe name was Eros, He 
had engaged this fervant to kill him* whenever he (hoald 
think it neceflary, and he now demanded that fer?ice. 
Kros drew his fword» as if he defigned to kill him ; but> 
fuddenly turning about, he (lew himfelf, and fell at his 
mailer's feet 1 '* This, Eros, was greatly done/' faid An- 
tony ; '* thy heart would not permit thee to kill thy mafler, 
" but thou haft taught him what to do by thy example.*' 
He then plunged his fword into his bowels, and threw 
himfelf on a couch that ftood by. The woand, however* 
was not fo deep as to caufe immediate death ; and the blood 
Hopping as he lay on the couch, he came to himfelf, and 
intreated thofe who flood by to put him out of hb pain. 
They all fled never thelefs, and left him to his cries and 
torments, till Diomedes, fecretary to Cleopatra, came with 
iier requefl, that he would come to her in the monoment. 
When Antony found that (he was ftill living, it gave him 
frefh fpirits, and he ordered his fervants to take him op. 
Accordingly they carried him in their arms to the door of 
the monument. Cleopatra would not fufFer the door to be 
opened, but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
was faflencd to it, and fhe, with her two women, all that 
were admitted into the monument, drew him up. Nothing, 
as they who were prefent obferved, could poffibly be more 
afFeding than that fpeftacle. Antony, covered with bloody 
and in the agonies of death, hoifled up hy the rope, and 
ilretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while he was fufpend- 
/cd, for a con fiderable time, in the air 1 For it was with the 
greateft difficulty they drew him up, though Cleopatra 
iierfelf exerted all her drength, flraining -every nerve, and 
diflorting every feature with the violence of the effort^ 
while thofe who flood below endeavoured to animate and 
,encourage her, and feemed to partake in all the toil» and 
all the emotions that fhe felt. When fhe had drawn him 
up, and laid him on a bed, as fhe flood over him, fhe rent 
•her clothes, beat and wounded her breafl, and wiping the 
blood from his disfigured countenance, fhe called him her 
,lord, her emperor, her hufband ! Her whole foul was ab- 
sorbed in his misfortunes ; and (he feemed totally to have 
forgot that (he had any miferies of her own. Antony en- 
deavoured to foothe her as well as he was able, and called 
for wine; either becaufe he was thirAy, or becaofe he 
^^hought it might fooner put him out of his pain. WM 
2 hp 
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he had drank, he advifed her to confult her own affairs 
and her fafety, fo far as might be cotifillent with honour^ 
and to place her confidence in Proculeius rather than in the 
other friends of Caefar. " As to himfelf," he faid, " that 
•• (he ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance of his pa!t 
•* happinefs, than to bewail his prefent misfortunes ; fince 
*• in his life he had been illuftrious, and was not ingloriojs 
•* in his deJiih. He had conquered like a Roman, and it 
•• was only by a Roman that he was conquered." A little 
before he expired, Proculeius arrived from Caefar : For 
after Antony had^ Rabbed himfelf, and was conveyed to 
Cleopatra, Dercetaeus, one of his guards, privately carried 
off bis bloody fword, and (hewed it to Caefar. When 
Csefar beheld this token of Antony's death, he retired to 
the inner part of his tent, and (hed fome tears in remem-i 
brance of a man who had been his relation, his colleague 
in government, and his alTociate in fo many battles and 
- important affairs *• He then caHed his friends together, 
and read the letters which had paffed between him and 
Antony# wherein it appeared that> though Ca;far had dill 
written in a rational and equitable manner, the anfwers of 
Antony were infolent and contemptuous. After this, he 
defpatched Proculeius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, 
if it were podible, for heivas extremely folicitous to fave 
the treafares in the monument, which would fo greatly add 
to the glory of his triumph. However, (he refufed to ad« 
mit him intothe monument, and would only fpeak to him 
through the bolted gate. The fubftance of this conference 
wasy that Cleopatra made a rcquifition of the kingdom for 
ber children, while Proculeius, on the other hand, encou* 
raged her to trull every thing to Caefar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he fent an account 
of it to Caefar ; upon which Gallus was defpatched to confer 
with Cleopatra. The thing was thus concerted : Gallus 
went up to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra 
into converfation, while, in the mean time, Proculeius ap-' 
plied a ladder to the window, where the women had taken 
L 3 in 

• This retirement of Caefar was certainly an aflfe^ation of concern, 
Tbe death of Antony had been an invariable obje£^ with hini. He 
nvas too cowardly to think himfelf fafc while he lived ; and to expofe 
hit weaknefs by reading his letters the moment he was infornr.ed of 
his death, was certainly no proof that he felt even then any tesder- 
peft for his memory. 
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in Antony; and having got in with two Tervants, he im- 
mediately made for the place where Cleopatra was in con- 
ference with Gallus. One of her women difcovered him« 
and immediately fcreamed aload, " Wretched Cleopatra, 
'' you are taken alive.'* She turned about, and, feeing 
Proculeius, the fame inflant attempted to flab herfelf ; for 
to this intent fhe always carried a dagger about with her. 
Procoleius, however, prevented her, and, expoftulating with 
her, as he held her in his arms, he intreated her not to be 
fo injurious to herfelf or to Csefar ; — that (he would not de- 
prive fo humane a prince of the glory of his clemency, or 
expofe him by her diiiruft to the imputation of treachery 
or cruelty. At the fame time, he took the dagger from 
her, and (hook her clothes, left (he (hould have poifon 
concealed about her. Csefar alfo fent his freedman £pa- 
phroditus with orders to treat her with the greateft polite- 
nefs, but, by all means, to bring her alive. 

Csfar entered Alexandria converfing with Arius the 
philofopher; and that he might do him honour before the 
people, he led him by the hand. When he entered the 
Gymna(ium, he afcended a tribunal which had been ereded 
for him, and gave afTurances to the citizens', who proftrated 
themfelves before him, that the city (hould not be hurt. 
He told them he had different motives for this. In the 
iirfl place, it was built by Alexander ; in the next place, 
he admired it for its beauty and magnitude ; and« taftly* 
he would fpare it, were it but for the fake of his friend 
Arius, who was born there. Caefar gave him the high 
honour of this appellation, and pardoned many at his re- 
queft. Amongft thefe was Philoftratus, one of the moft 
acute and eloquent fophifls of bis time. This man, with- 
out any right, pretended to be a follower of the academics; 
and Caefar, from a bad opinion of his morals, reje^ed his 
petition : Upon which the fophifl followed Arius up and 
down in a mourning cloak, with a long white beard, crying 
confiantly, 

« The wife, if really fuch, will favc the wife/* 

Caefar heard and pardoned him, not fo much out of favour* 
as to fave Arius from the impertinence and envy he might 
incur on his account. 

Antyllus, the eldefl fon of Antony by Fulvia, was be- 
trayed by his tutor Theodorus and put to death. While 

the 
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the foldlers were beheading him, the tutor ilole a jewel of 
confiderable value, which he wore about his neck, and 
concealed it in his girdle. When he was charged with it, 
he'dcnicd the faft; but the jewel was found upon him, 
and he was crucified. Crefar appointed a guard over 
Cleopatra's children and their governors, and allowed them 
Sm honourable fupport. Csefario, the reputed fon of Caefar 
the didlator, had been fent by his mother, with a conlider- 
abie fom^ of money, through ^Ethiopia into India. But 
Rhodon, his governor, a man of the fame principles with 
Theodorus, perfuading him that Caefar would certainly 
make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn back. 
While Caefar was deliberating how he fhould dilpofe of 
him, .Arius is faid to have obferved, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Caefars. . However, foon 
after the death of Cleopatra^ he was flain. • 

Many confiderable princes begged the body of Antony, 
that they might have the honour of' giving it burial ; but 
Caefar would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred it 
Vrith her own hands, and performed the funeral rices with 
great magnificence ; for ihe was allowed to expend what 
ihc thought proper on the occafion. The excefs of her 
afflidion, and tb^inflammation of her breaft, which was 
wounded by the blows ihe had giysa it in her ar.guKh,. 
threw'h^into a'feyer. She was pleafed to find an excufe 
in this for abftalning from food, and hoped, by this means, 
to die without interruption. The phyfician, in whom fhe 
placed her principal confidence, was Olympus ; and, ac- 
cording to his fhort account of thefe tranfaftions, ihe made 
ufe of • his advice in the accomplifliment of her defign. 
Caefar, however, fufpedted it ; and tnat he might prevail 
on her to take the necelTary food and phyfic, he threatened 
to treat her children with feverity. This had the defired 
effedl, and her refolution was overborne *. 

A few days after, Caefar himfelf made her a vifit of con- 
dolence and confolation. She was then in an undrefs, and 
lying negligently on a couch; but when the conqueror 
entered the apartment, though fhe had nothing on but a 
L 4 fingle 

* Cleopatra certainly pofleffed the virtues of fidelity and natural af- 
feftton in a very eminent degree. She had feveral opportunities of 
betraying Antony, could (he have been induced to it either by fear or 
ambition. Her tendemefs for her children is always fuperior to her 
felf-love } and (he had a greatnefs of foul which Csefar never knew. 
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fingle bed-gown, fhe arofe and threw herfelf at his feet. 
Her face was out of figure, her hair in diforder, her voice 
trembling, her eyes funk, and her bofora bore the marks 
of the injuries fhe had done it. In (hort, her perfon ga?e 
you the image of her mind ; yet, in this deplorable condi- 
tion, there were fome remains of that grace, rhac fpirit and 
vivadty which had fo peculiarly animated her former 
charms, and ilill fome gleams of her native elegance might 
be feen to wander over her melancholy countenance*. 

When Cxfar had replaced her 6n her couch, and feated 
Limfelf by her, (he endeavoured to juflify the part fhe took - 
againfl him in the war, alleging the neceflity fhe was under*, 
and her fear of Antony. But when fhe found that thefib 
apologies had no weight with Cxfar, fhe had recourfe ta 
prayers and intreaties, as if fhe had been really defiroQs of 
life ; and, at the fame time, fhe put into his hands an in.- 
ventory of her treafurc. Seleucus, one of her treafarers, 
who was prefent, accufed her of fuppre fling fome articles ia 
the account ; upon which fhe ftarted up from her couch, 
caught him by the hair, and gave him feveral blows on ths 
face. Ca;far fmiled at this fpirited refentment, and. endea- 
voured to pacify her : "But how is it to be borne," faid 
file, «* Cafar, if, while even you honour me with a vifit 
" in my wretched fituation, I mull be affronted by one of 
" my own fervants ? Suppoling that I have refervcd a few 
*' trinkets, they were by no means intended as ornaments 
*' for my own perfon in thefe miferable fortunes, bat as 
** litde prefents for Odlavia and Livia, by whofe good 
•' offices I might hope to find favour with^you.*' Cacfar 
was not difpleafed to hear this, becaufe he flattered himfelf 
that fhe was willing to live. He, therefore, aflured herj 
that, whatever fhe had referved, fhe might difpofe of at her 
pleafure ; and that fhe might, in every refped, depend on 
the moil honourable treatment. After this he took his 
leave, in confidence that he had brought her to his purpofe ; 
but (he deceived him. 

There 

♦ Dion gives a more pompons account of her reception of Cseiar. 
She received ]iim, he tells us, in a mr^gnificent apartment, lying on a 
i'plendid bed, in a mourning habit, which peculiarly became her j that 
/he had feveral pidures of Julius Cxfar placed near her j and feme 
letters Ihe had received from him in her bofom. The converiauon 
turned on the fame fubje^ 3 and her fpcech on the occafion is re* 
corded. Dion, 1. 54. 
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There was in Caefar's train a young nobleman, whofe 
name was Cornelius Dolabella. He was fmitten with the 
charms of Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate 
to her every thing that paffed, he. fent her private notice 
that Caefar was about to return into Syria, and that, within 
three days, ihe would be fent away with her children. 
When ihe was informed of this, ihe requeued of Caefar per- 
inii&on to make her lafl oblations to Antony. This being 

f ranted, fhe was conveyed to the place where he was 
uried ; and kneeling at his tomb, with her women, fhe 
thus addreiTed the manes of the dead : '* It is not lone;, my 
** Antony, iince with thefe hands I buried thee. Alas! the/ 
** then were then free ; but thy Cleopatra is now a prifoner, 
" attended by a guard, left, in the tranfports of her grief, 
" ihe fhould disfigure this captive body, which is referved 
*' to adorn the triumph over thee. Thefe are the laft offer- 
" ines, the laft honours fhe can pay thee ; for fhe is now 
" to oe conveyed to a diftant country. Nothing could part 
'' as while we lived; but in death we are to be divided. 
•« Thou, though a Roman, lieft buried in Egypt ; and I, 
"an Egyptian, muft be interred in Italy, the only favour 
'* I ihall receive from thy country. Yet, if the gods of 
" 'Rome have power or mercy left, (for furely tnofe of 
** Egypt have forfaken us) * let them not fuffer me to be 
" Jed in living triumpl\ to thy difgrace ! No ! — hide me, 
" hide me with thee in the grave ; for life, fince thou haft 
*' left it, has been mifery to me," 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes ; and, 
after fhe had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kifled it, 
ihe ordered her bath to be prepared. When fhe had bathed, 
fhe fat down to a magnificent fupper ; foon after which, a 
pe^fant came to the gate with a fmall bafket. The guards 
inquired what it contained ; and the man who brought it, 
potting by the leaves which lay uppermoft, fhewed them a 
pa^'cel of Bgs., • Afi they admired their fize and beauty, he 
L 5 : fmiled 

* It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forfook the van- > 
quUhed. Thus yirgil : 

Excefsere omnes, adytis arifque nlidlsy - 

Dii, quibus imperiam hoc fteterat.^ JEo* xu - 

Alienl jam imperil deos. 
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fmiled and bade tbem take fome ; bat they refufed^ and, 
not fufpeding that the bafket contained any thing elfe, it 
was carried in. After (upper Cleopatra Cent a Tetter to 
Csefar, and, ordering every body out of the monament, 
except her two women, fhe made fad the door. When 
Caefar opened the letter, the plaintive ftyle in which it was 
written, and the (Irong reqaeft that fhe might be baried in 
the fame tomb with Antony, made him fufpeA her de£gn« 
At firfl he was for haftine to her himfelf, but he changed 
his mind, and defpatched others*. Her death, however, 
was fo fudden, that though they who were fent ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehenfions, 
and immediately broke open the doors, they found her 
quite dead f , lying on her golden bed, and drefled in all 
her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at 
her feet, and Charmion» hardly able to fupport herfelf, was 
adjuding her miflrefs's diadem. On of Casfar's meflengers 
faid angrily, ** Charmion, was this well done ?'* ** Per- 
, «* fedlly well," faid fhe, " and worthy a dtfcendant of the 
•'kings of Egypt." She had no fooner faid this, than fhe 
fell down dead. 

It i$ related by fome that an afp was brought in amongft 
the figs, and hid under the leaves ; and that Cleopatra had 
ordered it fo that (he might be bit without feeing it ; that, 
however, upon removing the leaves, (he perceived it, and 
faid, ** This is what I wanted." Upon which (he imme- 
diately held out her arm to it. Others fay, that the afp 
was kept in a water-vefTel, and that (he vexed and pricked 
it with a golden fpindie till it feized her arm. Nothing of 
this, however, could be afcertained ; for it was reported 
likewifc that fhe carried about with her a certain poifon in a 
hollow bodkin that (he wore in her hair ; yet there was 
neither any mark of poifon on her body, nor was there any 
ferpent fQund in the moniunent, though the track of a rep- 
tile was faid to have been difcovered on the fea^fands op- 
poGte to the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that fhe had two fmall pundlures on 
her arm, apparently occafioned by the fling of the afp ; 

and 

* This is another Inflance of his perfonal cowardice* 

f Dion fays, that Cxfar ordered her to be fucked by iheJ^J^ffiy that 
the polfcn might be drawn out 3 but it was too late* 
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and it is clear that Caefar gave credit to this ; for her effigy* 
which he carried in triumph, had an afp on the arm,*. 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopatra ; 
and though Casfar was much difappointed by it, he admi* 
red her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb 
of Antony, with all the magnificence due to her quality. 
Her women, too, were by his orders, interred with great 
funeral pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty -nine, 
after having reigned twenty- two years, the fourteen laftin 
conjundion with Antony. . Antony was fifty-three, fome ' 
fay fifty-fix, when he died. His ftatues were all demoliih- 
ed, but Cleopatra's remained untouched ; for Archibius, 
a friend of hers, gave Caefar a thoufand talents for their 
redemption. ^ 

Antony left by his three wives feven children f, whereof 
Antyllus, the eldefl, only was put to death. O^avia took 
the reil, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, his . 
daughter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the 
politeft princes of his time; and Odtavia made Antony, 
his fon by Fulvia, fo con fiderable with Caefar, that, after 
Agrippa and the fons of Livia, he was generally allowed to 
hold the fir&. place in his favour. . O^avia by her firft huf* 
band Marcellus, had two daughters and a fon named Mar- 
cellus. . One of thefe daughters (he married to Agrippa ; . 
and the fon married a daughter of Cacfar's. • But as he died 
foon after, and O^via obferving that her brother was at a • 
lofs whom he fhould adopt in his place, (he prevailed on 
him to- give .his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her 
own daughter mud necefTarily be divorced to make way for 
her. . Caeiar and Agrippa having agreed on this point, (he 
took back .her daughter and married her to Antony, Of 
the two daughters that Odlavia had by > Antony, one was 
married toDomitius i£nobarbus, and Uie other, Antonia, 
fa much celebrated for her beauty and virtue, ^ married 
Druftts, the fon of Li via, and fon- in-law to Casfar. Of 
this line came Geu-manicus. and Claudius* . Claudius was 

afterwards 

• This may be a matter of doubt. There would, bf conrfe, be an 
afp on the diadem of the effigy, becanfe it was peculiar to the kings 
of. Egypt j and this might give rife to the report of an afp being on 
the arm. 

f By Fulvia^ he had Antyllus and* Antony ; by CUopMtra^ he had 
Cleopatra, Ptolemy) and Alexander j and by 0£iaviaf Antonia, mfjor 
and miner. 
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afterwards emperor; and fo likewife was Caius the fon of 
Germanicas, who, after a fhort bot infamous reign, was 
pot to death togedier with his wife and daughter. Agrip- 
pina, who had Lucius Domitius by ^nobarbus, was after* 
wards married to Claudius Csefar. He adopted Domitius, 
whom he named Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was 
emperor in our times, put his own mother to death, and, 
by the madnefs of his conduA, went near to ruin the Roman 
empire. He was the fifth in defceni from Antony. 



DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 

COMPARED. 



J\S Demetrius and Antony both paffed through a variety 
of fortune, we fhall coniider, in the fird place, their re- 
fpedive power and celebrity. Thefe were hereditary to De- 
metrius ; for Antigonus, the moft powerful of Alexander's 
facceflbrs, had reduced all Afia during his Ton's minority* 
On the other hand, the father of Antony was, indeed, a man 
of charafter, but not of a military charafler ; yet though he 
had no public influence or reputation to bequeath to his Ton, 

. that fon did not hefitate to afpire to the empire of Caefar ; 
and, without any title either from confanguinity or al- 
liance, he efFedtually invefted himfelf with all that he had 
acquired : At lead, by his own peculiar weight, after he 
had divided the world into two parts, he took the better for 
himfelf. By his lieutenants he conquered the Parthians, 
and drove back the barbarous nations about Caucafus, as 
far as the Cafpian fea. Even the lefs reputable parts of 
his condufl are fo many tefti monies of his greatnefs. The 
father of Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him to 
Phila the daughter of Antipater, though there was a dif- 
parity in their years ; while Antony's connexion with 
Cleopatra was coniidered as a degrading circum fiance ; 
though Cleopatra, in wealth and magnificence, was fupe- 
rior to all the princes of her time, Arfaces excepted. Thus 
he had raifed himfelf to fuch a pitch of grandeur, that the 

' world in general thought him entitled evea to more than he 

. wiihed. 

In. 
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In Deinetrias's acquifition of empire, there was nothing 
repreheniible. He extended it only to nations inured to 
(lavery, and defirous of being governed. But the arbitrary 
power of Antony grew on the exed-able policy of a tyrant, 
who once more reduced to ilavery a people that had ibaken 
off the yoke. Confequently the greateft of his anions, his 
conqueft of Brutus and Caflius, is darkened with the in« 
glorious motive of wrefting its liberty from Rome. De- 
metrius, during his better fortunes, confulted the liberties 
of Greece, and removed the garrifons from the cities : 
while Antony made it his boalt that he had deftroyed the 
afTertors of his country's freedom in Macedonia. 

Antony is praifed for his liberality and munificence ; in 
which, however, Demetrius is fo far his fuperior, that he 
gave more to his enemies than the former did to his friends. 
Antony was honoured for allowing a ihagnificent funeral to 
Brutus ; but Demetrius buried every enemy he had flain, 
and fent back his prifoners to Ptolemy, not only with their 
own property, but with prefents. 

Both were infolent in profperity, and fell with too much 
eafe into luxury and indulgence. But we never find De- 
metrius negleding his affairs for his pleafures. In his 
hours of leifure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whofe office it 
was, like the fairy in the fable, to lull him to fleep, or amufe 
him in his play. When he went to war, his fpear was not 
bound about with ivy ; his helmet did not fmell of perfume; 
he did not come in the fc^pery of drefs out of the chambers 
of the women ; the riots of Bacchus and his train were 
huihed ; and he became, as Euripides fays, tbi mimfier of 
Mars. In ihort, he never loft a battle through the in* 
dulgence of luxury. This could not be faid of Antony : 
As in the pictures of Hercules we fee Omphale dealing his 
club and his lion's (kin, fe Cleopatra frequently difarmed 
Antony, and, while he fhould have been profecuting the 
mod necefifary expeditions, led him to dancing a^id dalliance 
on the fhores of >Canopus and Taphofiris *. So, likewife, 
as Paris came from battle to the bofom of Helen, and even 
from the lofs of vidory to her bed, Antony threw vidlory 
itfelf out of his hands to follow Cleopatra. 

DemetriuSj 



* Strabo mentions this as a ronnantlc place near the fea, full of rocks, 
where the young people went to amufe themfelves, L» xvU, 
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DeinetriaSj being under no prohibition of the Iaws« bat 
following the examples of Philip and Alexander^ Lyfimachus 
and Ptolemy^ married feveral wives* and treated them all 
with the greateft honour. Antony* though it was a thing 
unheard of amongft the Romans* had two wives at the fame 
time. Befides, he baniihed her who was properly his wife* 
and a citizen* from his hoafe, to indulge a foreigner with 
whom he could have no legal connedlion. From their mar- 
riages* of courfe* one of them found no inconvenience ; the 
other fuffered the grcatcft evils. 

In refpedk of their amours* Antony was comparatively 
pardonable and modeft. Hiilorians tell us* that the Athe- 
nians turned the dogs out of the citadel* becaufe they had 
their procreptive intercourfe in public. But Demetrius had 
his courtezans* and difhonoured the matrons of Athens even 
in the temple of Minerva. Nay* though cruelty (terns to 
be inconfiftent with fenfual gratifications* he fcrupled not 
to drive the moft beautiful and virtuous youth in the city to 
the extremity of death* to avoid his brutal defigns. In 
fhort* Antony* by his amorous indulgences* hurt only him- 
felf ; Demetrius injured others. 

With regard to their behaviour to their parents and- re- 
lations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable ; but Antony 
facrificed his uncle to the fword of Caefar* that he might be 
empowered in his turn to cut oiF Cicero. — A crime the latter 
was* which could never be made pardonable* had Antony 
even faved and not facriiiced an uncle by the means ! They 
are both accufed of perfidy* in that one of them threw 
Artabazus into prifon; and the other killed Alexander. 
Antony* however* has fome apology in this cafe ; for he, 
had been abandoned and betrayed by Artabazus in Media. 
But Demetrius was fufpedted of laying a falfe accufation 
againil Alexander* and of puniihmg* not the offender* but 
the injured. 

There is this difference* too* in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained evtry vidiory himfelf* ana many of 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Both lofl their empire by their own fault* but by diiFerent 
means. The former was abandoned by his people ; the 
latter deferted his* even whilft they were fighting for him. 
The fault of Demetrius was* that* by his condud* he loll 
the afFe^ionof his army; the fault of Antony* his defertion 

'and 
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and negle£l of tbat afFedion. Neither of them can be ap* 
proTcd in their death ; bat Demetrius mttch lefs than An- 
tony ; for he fufFered himfelf to fall into the hands of the 
enemyj and> with a fpirit that was truly beftial, endured 
an imprifonment of three years for nothing but the low in- 
dulgences of appetite. There was a deplorable weaknefs^ 
and many difgraceful circumflances attending the death of 
Antony ; but he effected it at laft without falling into the 
enemy's hands. 



DION. 

jljLS we learn from Simonides^ my dear Senecio« that the 
Trojans were by no means offended at the Corinthians 
for joining the confederates in the Grecian war, becaufe 
the family of Glaucus, their own ally, was originally of 
Corinth, fo neither the Greeks nor the Romans have rea- 
fon to comphin of the academy, which has been equally 
favourable to both. This will appear from the lives of 
Brutus and Dion ; for, as one was the fcholar of Plato, and 
the other educated in his principles, they came like wreftlers 
from the fame Palxftra, to engage in the greateft con Aids. 
Both by their condud, in which there was a great fimilarity, 
confirmed that obfervation of their matter, that ** Power 
*^ and fortune mufl concur witti prudence and juftice, to 
*' efFed any thing great in a political capacity :" But as 
Hippomachus, the wrelller, faid, that he could difHnguiih 
his fcholars at a diftance, though they were only carrying 
meat from- the market; fo the fentiments of thofe who have 
had a polite education, muH have a fimilar influence on their 
manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety to their 
condu^. 

Accident, however, rather than defign, gave a fimilarity 
to the lives of thefe tw6 great men; and both were cut off 
by an ivatimely death, before they could carry the purpofes, 
which they had purfued with fo much labour, into execu« 
tion. The moft iingular circumflance attending their 
death was» that both had a divine warning of it, in the ap- 
pearance of a frightful fpedre. There are thofe, indeed, 

fiv. D, J7P4. 
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who (sLy, that no man in his fenfes ever faw a /pedre; that 
thefe are the delufive vifions of women and children; or of 
men whofe intelledls are affedled by fome infirmity of the 
body ; and who believe that their abfurd imaginations are 
of divine infpiration. But if Dion and Brutus, men of firm 
and phiiofophic minds» whofe underflandings were not af- 
fected by any coniHtutional infirmity; — if fuch men, could 
pay fo.much. credit to the appearance of fpedlres, as to give 
an account of them to their friends, I fee no reafon why we 
fhould depart from the opinion of the anctents> that men 
had their evil genii, who didurbed them with fears, and 
diilreffed their virtue, left by a fteady and uniform purfuk 
of it, they (hould hereafter obtain a happier allotment than 
themfelves*. Thefe things, • however, I muft refer to 
another occafion, and in this twelfth book of parallel lives, 
of which Dion and Brutus are the fubjedls, I fhali begin 
with the more ancient. . 

After Dionyfius the elder had feized the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of (Jmnocrates, a Syracu- 
fan. But as the monarchic power was yet but ill e^abli(hed, 
fhe had the misfortune to be fo much abufed in her perfon 
by an outrageous fa£lion, that ilie put an end to her life. 
When Dionyfius was confirmed .in his government, he 
married two wives at the fame time. One was Doris, a native 
of Locris ; the other Ariftomache, the daughter of Hippa- 
rinus, who was a principal perfon in Syracufe, and colleague 
with Dionyfius, when he was firft appointed general of the 
Sicilian forces. It is faid that he married thefe wives on the 
fame day. It is not certain which he enjoyed firi^, bu,t he 
was impartial in his kindnefs to them ; for both attended 
him at his table, and alternately partook. of .his bed. As 
Doris had the difad vantage of being a foreigner, the Syra- 
cufans fought every means of obQiining the preference for 
their countrywoman ; but it was more than equivalent to 
this difad vantage, that (he had the honour of giving Diony- 
.fius his eldeft Ton. Ariftomache, on the contrary was a 
long time barren, though the king was extremely defirous 
of having children by her ; and put to death the mother of 

Doris, 

• This IS perfeflly agreeable to the Platonic do£lrinc of the different 
orders and difpofitions oi the geniu And as Dion and Brutus were both 
great cnthufiafts in Platonifm, ihtftrengtb oftbttrja'ith brought ihcir 
fpe^es before them. 
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Doris, upon a Aippoiition that (he had prerented her con- 
ceptions by potions. 

Dion, the brother of Aridomache, was well received at 
court ; not only on her account, bui from the regard which 
Dionyfius had for his merit and abilities: and that prince 
gave his treafurer an drder to fupply him with whatever 
money he wanted ; but, at the fame time^ to keep an ac- 
count of what he received. 

But whatever the talents and the virtues of Dion might 
be originally, it is certain that they received the happiell 
improvement under the au{pices of Plato. Surely the gods, 
in mercy to mankind, fent that divine philofopher from 
Italy to Syracufe, that through the humane influence of 
his do^rine, the fpirit of liberty might once more revive, 
and the inhabitants of that country be refcued from ty- 
ranny *. 

Dion foon became the moft didinguifhed of his fcholars. 
To the fertility of his genius, and the excellence of his dif- 
poiiiion, Plato himfelf has given teftimony f, and he did 
the greateft honour to that teftimony in his life. For 
though he had been educated in fervile principles under a 
tyrant; though he had been familiarized to dependence oa 
the one hand, and to the indulgence of pomp and luxury, 
as the greateft happinefs, on the other ; yet he was no 
fooner acquainted with that philofophy which points oat 
the road to virtue, than his whole foul caught the enthu- 
liafm ; and, with the fimplicity of a young man, who 
judges of the difpofitions of others by his own, he concluded 
that Plato's le^ures would have the fame eiFe<^ pn Diony- 
£us : for this reafon he folicited, and at length perfuaded« 
the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the 
difcourfe turned on virtue in general. Afterwards they 
came to fortitude in particular ; and Plato made it appear* 
that tyrants have, of all men, the leaft pretence to that virtue, 
Juftice was the next topic ; and when Plato aflerted the 
happinefs of the juft, and the wretched condition of the 
unjutt, the tyrant was ftung; and being unable to anfwer 
his arguments, he exprefled his refcntment again ft thofc 
who feemed to liften to him with pleafure. At laft he was 

extremely 

* Plato, in his feventh letter, fays, "When I explained the prin- 
M ciples of philofophy and humanity to Dion, I little thought that I 
•* was infcnfibiy opening a way to the fubverfion qC t>(tWitv>i V*. 

f Plato ibid. 
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extremely cxafperatcd, and afkcd the philofopher what bufi- 
ncfs he had in Sicily. Plato anfwered, ** That he came 
** to feek an honed man."—" And (o, then,'* replied the 
tyrant, •* it feeras you have loft your labour." Dion was 
in hopes that his anger would have ended here ; but while 
Plato was hafting to be gone, he conveyed him a -board a 
galley, in which PoUis, th^ Lacedemonian,. was returning 
to Greece. Dionyfius urged PoUis either to put Plato to 
death in his paiTage, or, at leaft, to fell him as a flave : 
*' For, according to his own^ maxim," faid he, " this man . 
*' cannot be unhappy ; a juft man, he fays, mud be happy 
** in a ftateof flavery, as well as in a ftate of freedom." 
PoUis, therefore, ■ carried him to JBgim, and fold him , 
there*. For the people of that place, being at war with 
the Athenians, had made a decree, that whatever Athenian 
was taken on their coaft, be Ihould be fold. Dion, notwith- 
ftanding, retained his intered with. Dionyfius, had conii- 
derable employments, and wasfent ambaiTador to Carthage. . 
Dionyfius had an high e deem for him,. and he, therefore, 
permitted him to fpeak his fentiments with freedom. An 
inftance of this we have in the retort he made on the tyrant's 
ridiculing the government of Gelo, '* Gelo,'* faid Diony- 
fius, *' is (Gelos) the laughing- flock of Sicily." While others 
admired and applauded this witticifm, Dion anfwered, 
" You obtained the crowji fey he;r^.:i£uitfia on GeJe's ac-- 
*' fount, who reigned with great humanity ; but you have 
" reigned in fuch a manner, that, for your fake, no 
** roan will be trufled hereafter. Gelo made monarchy 
*' appear the beft of governments ; but you have con- 
'* vinced us that it is the worft '* Dionyfius had three 
children by Doris, and four by Ariftomache, whereof two 
were daughters, Sophrofyne and Arete.. The former of 
thefe was married to his eldeft fon, Dionyfius ; the latter to 
his brother Thearides ; and after .his death, to her uncle 
Pion, lo the lad illnefs of Dionyfius, Dion would have 
applied to him in behalf of the children of Aridomache, 
but the phyficians were beforehand with him. They wanted 
to ingratiate themfelves with his fuccefibr $ and when he 
ftlkcd for a fleeping-dofe,. Timaeos tells as, they gave him 
fo efFedlual a one, that he awaked no more. 

Wheii his fon Dbnyfius came to the throne, in the fird 
council that he held, Dion fpQke with fo macjh propriety on 

the 

• For twenty poundg. 
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the prefent ftate of affairs, and on the meafures which ought 
to be taken, that the refl appeared to be mere children in 
underflanding. By the freedom of his counfels, he expofed, 
in a ftrong light, the flavilh principles of thofe, who, through 
a timorous di(ingenuity, advifed fuch meafures as they 
thought would pleafe their prince, rather than fuch as 
might advance his intereft. But what alarmed them modj 
was the fteps he propofed to take with regard to the impend- 
ing war with Carthage : for he offered either to go in per- 
fon to Carthage, and fettle an honourable peace with the 
Carthaginians, or, if the king were rather inclined for war, 
to fit out and maintain fifty gallies at his own expence. 

Dionyfius was pleafed with the magnificence of his fpirit ; 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear litde. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to be crufhed, and they 
fpared no calumny that malice could fuggeft. They repre- 
fented to the king, that he certainly meant to make himfelf 
mafler by fea, and by that means to obtain the kingdom for 
his lifter's children. There was, moreover, another and 
an obvious caufe of their hatred to him, in the referve of his 
manners, and of the fobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill -educated king through every fpecies of debauchery, 
the fhamelefs pandars to his wrong direfted paffions. Yet 
while folly rioted, tyranny ilept: its rage was diffolved in 
the ardour of youthful indulgences, as iron is foftened in 
the fire; and ijiat lenity which the Sicilians could not e** 
pedl from the virtue of their prince, they found in his weak- 
nefs. Thus the reins of that monarchy, which Dionyfius 
vainly called adamantine, fell gradually, from the loofe 
and diffolute hand that held them. This young prince, it 
is faid, would continue the fcene of intoxication for ninety 
days without intermiffioh ; during which time no fober p^r- 
fon was admitted to his court, where all was drunkennef» 
and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no tafte for thefe enjoy-* 
ments, was a thing of courfe. And, as he refufed to par- 
take with them in thgir vices, they refolved to ftrip him of 
his virtues. To thefe they gave the names of fuch vices as 
are fuppofed in fome degree to refemble them. His gravity 
of manners they called pride ; his freedom of fpeech, in* 
folence ; his declining to join in their licentioufnefs, con* 
tempt. It is troei ^cre was a natural baaghtinefs in hia 

deportment; 
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deportment ; and an afperity that was unfoclable and difH-^ 
cult of accefs : fo that it is not to be wondered if he found 
no ready admiffion to the ears of a young king, already 
fpoiled by flattery. Many> even of his own particular 
friends, who admired the integrity and generofity of his 
heart, could not but condemn thofe forbidding manners, 
which were fo yi adapted to focial and political intercourfe : 
and Plato Iiimfelf, when he wrote to him fome time after* 
warned him, as it were by the fpirit of prophecy. To guard 
againft that, aufteriiy wohkh is the companion of folitude^\ 
However, the nece/fity of the times, and the feeble ftateof 
the monarchy > rendered it neceiTary for the king, though 
contrary to his inclination, to retain him in the higheft ap- 
pointments ; and this Dion himfelf very well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Diony* 
fius to ignorance and a bad education, he endeavoured to 
engage him in a courfe of liberal fludies, and to give him 
a tafte for thofe fciences which have a tendency to moral 
improvement. By this means he hoped that he fhould in* 
duce him to think of virtue without difguft, and at length 
to embrace its precepts with pleafure. The young Diony* 
iius was not naturally the worft of princes ; but his father 
being apprehenfive that if his mind were improved by 
fcier.ce and the converfation of wife and virtuous men, he 
might fome time or other think of depriving him of his 
kingdom, kept him in dofe confinement; where, through 
ignorance and want of other employ menty he am ufed him^ 
felf with roakinglitile chariots, candlefticks, wooden chairs> 
and tables. His father* indeed, was fo fufpicious of aR 
mankind, and fo wretchedly timorous, that he would not 
fufFer a barber to (have him ; but had his hair fmged ofF 
with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Neither his 
brother nor his fon were admitted into bis chamber in their 
own clothes, but were firft ftripped and examined by the. 
fentinels, and after that were obliged to put on fuch clothes 
as were provided for them. When his. brother Leptines 

was 



• i ^« «t;Oa^l»« u^^\«i, ^vvotxoq-* Literally, Haugbtinefi iivcs 
under the fame roof with filitude. This is towards the end of i'lato'» 
fourth letter. It is preceded by a fine political precept, viz. that th« 
complaifance which produces popularity, is the (oorce of the greattll 
operation^ in government. 
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^as once defcribmg the iitaation of a place^ he took a fpear 
from one of the guards to trace the plan, upon which 
Dionyfius was extremely o£ended> and caufed the foldier 
who had given up his fpear to be put to death. He was 
afraid, he faid, of the fenfe and fagacity of his friends; be- 
caufe ;.e knew they muft think it more eligible to govern 
than to obey. He ilew Marfyas, whom he had advanced 
toaconfiderable military command, merely becaufe Marfyas 
dreamed that he killed him ; for he conceded, that this 
dream by night was occafioned by fome iimilar fuggeilion 
of the day. Yet even this timorous and fufpicious wretch 
was oFended with Plato, becaufe he would not allow him 
to be the moil valiant man in the world ! 

When Dion, as we have before obferved, confidered 
that the irregularities of young Dionyfius were chiefly owing 
to his want of education, he exhorted him earneftly to apply 
himfelf to Hudy ; and Iw all means to fend for Plato, the 
prince of philofophers, iftto Sicily. '* When he comes,'* 
laid he, << apply to him without lofs of time. Conformed 
** by his precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and 
'' perfedion, which called the iiniverfe from confufion into 
*' order, you will at once fecure your own happinefs, and 
*' the happinefs of your people. The obedience they now 
*' render you through fear, by your juftice and moderation 
** you will improve to a principle of filial duty ; and of a 
*' tyrant, you will become a king. Fear and force, and 
<' fleets and armies, are not, ^s your father called them« 
*' the adamantine chains of government ; but that atten* 
<' tion, that aifedlion, that re^ed, which juilice and good- 
*' nefs forever draw after them. Thcfe are the mildec, 
** but the ftronger bonds of empire. ^efides,it i&furely a 
*1 difgrace for a prince, who in all the circomftances of figure 
** and appearance is difiinguifhed from the people, not to 
'^ rife above them at the fame time, in the fuperiority of his 
• *^converfation, and the cultivation of his mind." 

As Dion frequently folicited the king on this fubjedt, and 
occafionally repeated fome of Plato's arguments, he con- 
ceived at length a violent inclination to hear him difcourfe. 
He therefore fent fevcral letters of invitation to him at 
Athens, which were feconded.by the intreaties of Dion. 
The Pythagorean philofophers in Italy reguefled at the 
fame time, that he would undertake the diredion Of this 
young prince, whofe mind was mifguided by power, and 
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reclaim him by the folid counfels of philofophy. Plato, as 
he owns himfelf, was afliamed to be a philofopher in theory, 
and not in pradice; and flattering himfelf that if he could 
rectify the mind of the prince, he might by the fame means 
remedy the diforders of the kingdom, he yielded to their 
rcqueft. 

Th^e enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration in 
Dionyfius, advifed him to recall from exile one Philiflos^ 
who was, indeed, a man of learning**, but employed his 
talents in defence of the dcfpotic policy; and this man they 
intenr^ed to fet in oppofition to Plato and his philofophy. 
Philiftus, from the beginning, had been a principal inftru- 
ment in promoting the monarchic government; and kept 
the citadel, of which he was governor, a long time for that 
party. It is faid that he had a private commerce with the 
mother of the elder Dionyfius, and that the tyrant himfelf 
was not ignorant of it. £e this |B it may, Leptines, who 
had two daughters by a married woman, whom he had de- 
bauched, gave one of them in marriage to Philiflus : but 
this being done without confulting Dionyfius, he was of- 
fended ; imprifoned Leptines's miflrefs, and banifhed Phi- 
liftus. The latter fled to his friends at Adria, where, it is 
probable, he compofed the greateft part of his hiflory ; for 
he did not return to Sicily during the reign of that Diony- 
fius. After his death, as we have obferved, Dion's enemies 
occafioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary principles 
were fuitable for their purpofe, and he began to exercife 
them immediately on his return. 

At the fame time calumnies and impeachments againft 
Dion, were, as nfual, brought to the king. He was ac- 
cufed of holding a private correfpondence with Theodofes 
and Heraclides, for the fubverfion of the monarchy ; and, 
indeed it is probable, that he entertained fome hopes from 
the arrival of Plato, of leffening the exceffive power of, 
Dionyfius, or, at leafl, of making him moderate and 
equitable in the ufe of it. Befides, if he continued obflinate, 
and were not to be reclaimed, he was determined to depofe 
him, and reflore the commonwealth to the Syracufans ; for 
he preferred even the popular form of government to an ab- 
folute monarchy^ where a well-regulated ariflocry could 
not be procured. 

Such 

• He wrote the hiftories of Egypt,' Sicily, and the reign of Diooyfiua. 
Cicero calls him the petty Thucydidcs ; Pufillui Tbucidukn 
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Such was the flate df affairs when Plato came into Sicily. 
At firfl he was received with the greateft appearance of 
kindnefs^ and he was conveyed from the coaft in one of the 
king's mod fplendid chariots. Even Dionyfias himfelf 
facrificed to the god^ in acknowledgment of his fafe arrival, 
and of the honour and happinefs they had by that means 
conferred on his kingdom. The people had the greateft 
hopes of a fpeedy reformation. They obferved an unufual 
decorum in the entertainments at court, and a fobriety ia 
the condu6l of the courtries; while the king anfwered all to 
whom -he gave audience, in a very obliging manner. The 
defire of learning and the iludy of philofophy were become 
general; and the feveral apartments of the royal palace 
were like fo many fchools of geometricians, full of the dull 
in which the fludents deficribe their mathematical figures* 
Not lon^ after this, ac a folemn facrifice in the citadel, 
\irhen the herald prayed, as ufu^, for the long continuance 
of the government, Dionyfius is faid to have cried, *' How 
*' long will you. continue to curfe me ?** This was an in- 
expreflible mortification to Philidus and his party : if Plato, 
faid they, has already made fuch a. change in the king, his 
influence in time will be irrefiilibfe. 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion fepa- 
rately, or in private. They united in exclaiming againfl: 
him, that he had fafcinated the king with the deluiions of 
eloquence and philofophy, in order to obtain the kingdom 
for his filler's children. They reprefentcd it as a matter of 
the greatefl indignity, that after the whole force of the 
Athenians had vamly invaded Sicily, and were vanquiihed 
and deflroyed, without fo much as being able to take Syra- 
cufe, they ihould now, by means of one fophill, overturn 
the empire of Dionyfius. It jwas with indignation they 
beheld the deluded monarch prevailed on; by his infinua- 
.tions to part with his guard of .ten thoafand fpearmen, to 
give up a navy of four hundred galleys, to difband an arm/ 
often thoufand horfe, and many times that number of foot, 
in order that he might purfue an ideal happinefs in the 
academy, and amufe himfelf with theorems of geometry, 
while the fubflantial enjoyments of wealth and power were 
left to Dion and the children of Aridomache. 

By means of thefe fuggellions Dion firft incorred the fuf- 
picion, and Toon after the open difpleafure of Dionyfius. 
A letter of his was likewise intercepted, and ^rivatel^ 
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carried to the king. It was addreiTed to the Carthaginian 
a^ents^ and diredted them not to have their audience of the 
king concerning the conclufion of the peace, unlefs he were 
prefent, and then every thing ihould be fettled as they 
wi filed. Timaeus informs us, that after Dionyiius had 
(hewed this letter to Philiflusy and confulted him upon it, 
lie over-reached Dion by a pretence of reconciliation, and 
told him, that he \yas de£rous their good under (landing 
might be renewed. After this, as he was oi>e day walking 
alone with him by the wall of the caflle, near the fea, be 
fhewed him the letter, andaccufedhim oFconfpiring .with 
the Carthaginians againfl him. When Dion attempted to 
ipeak in his own defence. Dionyfius refufed to hear him^ 
and having forced him on board a veiTel, which lay there 
for the purpofe, commanded the f4Uors tofet hiiq afiiorein 

I^aiy. . . '." . . \" .. , . ■ ■■. \ . 

When this was publicly known, it was gonerajly coi>- 
demned as tyrannical and crael. The court w^$ in did re fs 
for the ladies of Dion's family; but the citizeas received 
frefh courage from the event : for they Itycre in hopes that 
the odium, which it would bring upon Dionysus, andt the 
general difcontent that his g'pvernment occaConed, inight 
contribute to bring about a revolution. 'Dioiiyiink. per- 
ceived this with fome anxiety, and thinking it nec^flary to 
pacify the women and the reft of Dion's friendji^ he ^oki 
them, that he was not gone Into exile, but only ient out of 
the way for a time, that liis obflinacy might not ^raw upon 
him a heavier punifhment. He alfo allowed' his friends 
two fhips, that they might convey to him, in'Peloponnefus, 
as much of his treafure, and as many of his fervants, as 
they (hould think fit: for Dion was a man of confide rab^e 
property, and little inferior to the king in wealth or mag- 
nificence. The moft valuable part or his effefts, togithor 
with prefents from the ladies, smi others of bis ac^iiAin't- 
ance, his friends conveyed to him ; and the (plendour of his 
fortune gained him great refpeft among the Greeks. At 
the fame time they concelvea a high idea of the power of 
the tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom comd ^make 
fuch an appearance. 

Dionyfios now removed Plato into the 'citadel, under 
colour of kindnefs ; bat in reality to fet a guard upon him, 
led he fhould follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how 
injurioufly he had been treated. 

As 



As wHd ' bei'fts become tame and trafiaBle by afe, fo the 

f tyrant, by frequent converfatkm with the philofopher, began 

at laft to conceive an affiedion for him ; yet even that af- 

^7e£don had fomethrag of the tyrant in it; for he required 

of Plato* in retam, that he ihoold exclnfively confine his 

• regard and ladmiration to hist. On condition that he 

woald prefer his friendfliip to that of Dion» he was willing 

'to give 0^ the whole adminftrationinto his haifds. This 

•extravagant i^edion gave Plato no fm4l! trodble; for it 

"Was accompanied with petnlance and jealoafy, at the love 

«which fubnfts between the different fexes has its xjaarrels 

and reconciliations. He expreffed the ftrongeil define to 

1)ecome Plato's fchohir, and to proceed in the ftady of phi- 

lofophy; bat he exprefled it with reladlance in the pie- 

iYence of thoTc who wanted to divert him from his parMe, 

and Teemed as if he was m purfiiit of fom«thiiig he onght to 

te aibamed of. 

As a war brdke ont aboot this time, he fbnnd it nectiT- 
»fary to dafmifs Plato; bat he .promifed him, before his 
departare, to recdl Dion the eafoing^ammer : however, 
iie did not keep his promife, but made the war he was 
engaged in his apology » and remitted to him the produce 
of his eftate.^ At the fame time he defired Plato to ac- 
t|uiefce in Jus apology* affaring him that he would fend 
m Dion on the oommenccment cif the peace ; and he in- 
treated, in the mean while* that Dion would be peaceable, 
and not fay or do any thing that might hurt his charader 
among the Ofeeks. This Plato eadeavonred to effeft* by 
'keeping. Dion in the acadcm/in parfuit of pl^lofophy. 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acAuaintance, whofe 
name was CaUippos. Bat a piece of pleafure- ground* which 
tieporchafe^t he eavc, on his departure* to Speufippus, 
vntik idiosa he^ had mefl ofually converfed. Speufippus, 
. asTimon* in bis*, poems called ^jitis, informs as was a face- 
tioas companion* and had a turn for raillery ; and Plato 
was defiroas that Dion's /evierity of manners might be 
ibftened by the pleafantry of bis coarverfation. When Plato 
exhibited a chorus of boys at Athens** Dion took upon 
himfelf the management* and defrayed the expence. Plato 
«'was defirons that thu monsficence mi^ht procure him po- 
pularity* and on that account he readily gave op the ho- 
nour of condoiEting the aiFair himfelf. Dion 

• This was a dramatic emertainment) exlvVblXtd'«\0x5c^»X^^'S^^^^^ 
and 4nasni6cenccoi> thcfsatl t>fBaicckus. 
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Dion likewife vifiled other cities, and converfed with 
; the principal ftatefmen, by whom he was publicly enterr 
tained. In his manners there was now no longer any 
. thing pompous or afFedled ; there was noihing that fa- 
voured of the diffolute ,lnxury of a tyrant's court ; his 
.. behaviour was modeft, difcreet, and manly ; and his phi- 
lofophical difcourfes were learned and ingenious. This 
procured him popular favour^ and public honours ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, without regard to the refentment of 
Dionyfius, though at 4 he very time they had received 
fuccours fron^ him againfl the Tlicbans, made him free 
of their city. -We are toJd that Dion accepted an invi- 
tation from PtcDodorus, the Megarenfian, who was a man 
. of confiderable power and fortune; and when he found 
his door crowded with people oti bufinefsA ^nd that it was 
difficult to have accefs to him, he faid to his friends, who 
cxprefTed their diflatisfadion on the occafion, «* Wliy 
*< fhould this jafTrfint^ui f .we did this, and more than thisj 
" at Syracufe.'' 

Dion's popularity in- Greece -foon excited thejealooTy 
of Dionyfius, who therefore flopped his ricmittances, and 
put his ellate in the hands of his own Rewards. How- 
ever, that his reputatioB might not fufFer, through Plato's 
means, amongil:the philofophers, he. retained a number 
^of learned men in his.court; and being defirous to cut- 
* Ihine them all in difpntatxon, he frequently was under. a 
necef^ty of introducipg» withoot the lead propriety, the 
arguments he had learnt from Plato. He now wi(hed for 
. that philofopher again, and> repented that he. had fo ill 
^availed himfelf of his i«iftru£Hons. nl^ikc a tyrant, there- 
fore, whofe defires, -.however extravagant, arc immedi- 
, ately to be complied with, he was violently bent on recall- 
ing him. To effeft this, he thopght of every expedient, 
and at length prevailed on Archyta8,.and the reft of the 
Pythagorean philofophers, to. pledge themfclvcs for tjie 
performance of his promifes, and to perfqadc him 4o re- 
turn to Sicily ; for it was PJlato that Aril intrpdoccd thqfe 
philofophers 10 Dionyfius. 

On their part, they fentAfchidemus to Plato, and Dio- 
nyfios, at the fame time, fentfome galHes. with feve^al 
6f his friends to join in their requeft. The tyrant like- 
wife wrote to him, and t<4d him, m plain terms, that 
Dion mufl exped no favoor from him, if Plato ihonid not 
aPomcintQ Sicily; bot apoD.)u» arrivala he might depend 
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on every thing he defired. Dion was alfo fplicited by his 
fitter and wife to prevail with Plato to gratify the tyrant, 
that he might no longer have an apology for the feverity 
jof his treatment. Plato, therefore, as he fays himfclf* 
fet fail the third time for SiLily : 

To brave Chary Wis* dreadful gulph once more* ! 

His arrival was not only a fatisfadlion to Dionyfius, bur 
to all Sicily ; the inhabitants of which did not fail to im- 
plore the gods^ that Plato might overcome Philiilas, and 
that the tyranny might expire under the influence of his 
philofophy. Plato was in high favour with the women in 
particular, and with Dionylius he had fuch credit as no 
other perfon could boaflj for he was allowed to come to 
him without being fearched. When Ariftippus, the Cyre^ 
. nean, obferved, that the king frequently offered Plato 
money, and that Plato as coollantly refufcd it : he faid, 
*' That Diony/ius was liberal without danger of exhaufling 
. *' his treafury : for to thofe who wanted, and would take 
" inoney, he was fparing in his offers ; but profufe where 
*' he knew it would be refufed." 

After the firfl civilities were over, Plato took an ap- 
portunity to mention Dion; but the tyrant put him off, 
till, at laff, expoiluktions and animoiities took place. 
Thefe, however, Dionyfius was induffrious to conceal, 
and endeavoured to bring oyer to Plato from the interellof 
Dion by repeated favours and ffudied civilities. The 
philofopher, on the other hand« did not immediately pub^^ 
lifh his perfidy, but difiembled his refentment. While 
things were thus circumlianced. Helicon of Cyjsicus, one 
of Plato's followers, foretc^d an eplipfe of the fun; and 
^s it happened, according to Jiis prediAion, the king, in 
admiration of bis learning, .rewarded him with a talent 
of iilver. Upon ^this Ariffippos^ jeftin^ among the reft 
of the philofophers, told them, he had fomething extra- 
ordinary, likewife, to prognofficate. Beifxg intreated to 
make it known, "I forefee," faid he, ** that in a fliort time, 
*' there will .be. a fjnarrcl between Dionyfius and Plato." 
Soon after . tbi9» >Dionyfitts fold Dion's edate, and con* 
verted the,4Poney to his own ufe. Plato was removed 
from his .apartment in the palace gardens, and placed 
within the purlieus of the guards, who had long hated, 
M 2 >xv^ 

• Odyf. 1. xiU 
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tn<l even fought to kill hifii» on a fappofition that he ad* 
Vtfed the t^^ranc to lay down his government, and diil>and 
his army. 

*ArchytM, who had engaged for Plato's fafet/yrviAien 
he onderAood his danger, (ent a galley to demand hinv ; 
.And the tyrant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his de- 
parture, made pompous entertaioments. At one of them, 
fiowever, he could not .help faying, ** I fuppofe, Plato, 
*^ when you return to your. companions in the academy, 
♦* my faults Will often be the • fubjedl of your converfa« 
** cion."* ** I hopc'jV anfwered Plato,** we (hall never be 
^* ib much 'at a lofs for fubjeds in the. academy, as to talk 
•«« of you.** ^uch are the circumftaaces which have l;cea 
inentioned-concerning' Plato's departure ; ''but they are .not 
perfefUy confident -with, Plato's own account. 

Dion being olfended, not only with thefethingfi,'l>ut mik 
ibroe intelligence he had before received concerning his 
wife, which. is alluded to -in Plato^s letter to Dionyiius, 
openly declared htmfelf his enemy. The affair was this* 
Plato, on- his return to Greece, was dcfired by Dionyiiua 
privately to confult >i)ion, whether .he would be averte to 
fiis wife'a marrying another ^jnanr; for there was a report* 
whether true, ior the inventioti of his enemies,, that his 
matrimonial (bate was*not agreeable to him, and that there 
was a coolnefs betwixt him ami Arete. >^fter Plato l^ad 
confulted Dion on the affair, he wrote to Dionyfius, and 
though 4ie fpeke in plain terms of other matters, he men- 
tioned this in a manner that coaldonly be intelligible to 
the king. He told him> that he had.taUced with Dion on 
fhe bttfinels, and that he iwoold .certainly refept it if any 
fuch attempt were mekie^ 

While any ^ofped of «& ^ccommodadon remained^ 
Dionyfios took no further Heps in the affair; but when 
that profpeft ^as gone, and Plato onte more Jiad left 
Sicily in diipleafure, be compelled Arete to jnarry Ti- 
mocrates; and in this-inftance, iiefellihort even of the 
jnftice and lenity of his father. :When Philoxenua, 
who had married his Mer Thefle, was declared his enemy, 
and fled through' fear outcf Sioly* Pionyfiua fent for his 
iifler, and reproached her- widi being priyy to her l^uf* 
band's escape, withoot letting him know.it. Tbefte an- 
swered, without fear or befiution, ''Do you think me, 
<' Dionyfius, fo bad a wife, or fo weak a woman, that 
^^ifj bad kaowa of .my liuihand'sJiight;r I would not 



'^liave accompanied him, and fiitred in the worft of his 
•* fortunes ? Indeed I was ignorant of it. And I affore 
** you, that I ihould efteem it a higher honour to be called 
*♦ the wife of Philoxenusr the exile, than the fiderof Diony- 
«• iius the tyrant." The king; it is faid, admired her fpiritedr 
ai^fwer : and the Syracufans honoured her fo much, thai 
file retained her princely retinue after the diflblution of the 
tyranny t atld the citizens* by public decree, attended the 
iolenvnity of her funeral. This is a digreifion, but it may 
have its ufe. 

Diofi, now, thought of nothing but war. Plato, how^ 
ever, was againil it ; partly- on account of the hofpitable 
favout-s he had received from Dionyfius, and partly be- 
ca\ife of the advanced age of • Dionv Speufippus, .and • 
the reft of his friends, on the othe^ hand, encouraged 
hxtA to refcue from ila?ery his native Sicily, that ftretched 
forth her hands towards him, and would certainly receive 
him with every expreffierf of joy. SpeuAppus, when he 
attended Plato into Sicily> had mixed more with th^ peo* 
ylt, and learnt their feiitiments with regard to the govern- 
laent. At fi rfl, indeed, they were reforved, end fuf* 
^tded him for an emaflary 'Oiip'''the tyrant's i bat by de» 
-gr^s, he obtareed. their (K^deOee. - in ihort, it was the 
voice, the prayer of the^ {people; that Dion would come^ 
though withotK either -army or navy, to their rciief, and 
lend them only his name and his prefence againft the ty« 
rant. Dion was encouraged by^ the/ckreprefentationa ; and 
the more effedually to toncealfass intentions, he faifed 
¥Bihat forces he wa^able by means -of. hia friends. Ue 
was aiBfted in thi» by many ftatefmea and phiwofopheilB^ 
amongft whom was Endemus, thei Cyprian, !(on occa^Aon 
of whof^ death^^A^otle^^ w^Qt^*hif diabgua on the fouIX 
and . Timonide^ th^ Leacadian.- Thefe cagagcd in his 
intereft Miltas the Theifalian, who was (killed in divina- 
tion, and had be^n his fellow- academician. Bat of ^1 
tbofe whom the. tyrant had bani(bed,. which were no fewer 
than a thousand, no more than twenty- iiye gave in their 
names for the fervid. The freft, 'for want of fpirit* 
uroiild hot engage in th^ caufe^ -'■ The general reodezyous 
was in theiflahd of ZacyHithas ;* tnd here, whea the^Jitd® 
army was afl!embled, it did not amount to eight han* 
dred men*. But they were men who had iignaiiaed 
M 3 tV^mfcVt^^- 

*VWe>rtu et^Mfget with great propriety on tY\^txx»ftx^S>»an W^'ivX . 
sod fucccfs of this en tcrpriie, L. xvu 
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themfelres in the grcateft engageirents ; they were in 
perfedl difcipline, and inured to hardfhip ^ in courage and 
condudl ihey had no foperiors in the army : in fhort, they 
were fuch men as were likely to (crve the caufe of Dion« 
in animating, by their example, thofe who came to Ym 
ilandard in Sicily. 

Yet thefe men, when they under ftood that they were 
to be led againil Dionyfias, were difheartened, and con- 
demned the rafli refentment of Dion ; the confequence of 
which they looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they 
lefs offended whh their commanders, and thofe who had 
enliiled them, becaufe they had concealed the defign of 
the fervice. But when I>ion, in a public fpeech, after 
(hewing them the feeble flate of Dionyiios's government,, 
told them, that he confidered them rather as fo many ofii« 
cers whom he carried to head the people of Sicily, already 
prepared to revolt, than as private men;— -and when AlcU 
tnenes, who, in birth and fepatation, was the principal man 
in Achaia, had concurred in theaddrefs of Dion, and joined, 
in the expedition, they then were iatisfied. 

It was now about midfumroer, the Etefton winds* }>re<» 
vailed at fea, and the moon was at the full, when DioA 
prepared a magnificent facrifice to Apollo, and marched 
in proceffion to the temple^ with his men under arms. 
After the facrifice, he gave them a feaft in the raoe-grotuid. 
of the Zacynthians. They were aflonilhed at the qoan-^ 
tity of gold and filver* plate that was exhibited on this oc« 
cafion, fo far above the ordinary fortanes of a private 
man ; and they concluded, that aperfon of'fuch opulence 
would not, at a late period of life, expofe himfelf to dan« 
gers, without a fair profpedl of fuccefs, and the certain 
fupport of friends. After the afual prayers and libations-^ 

the 

* Thefe winds blew regularly at a certain fcafon of iheyetr. Strabo 
fometimes calls them eaft, and fometinMi north winds ; but to convey 
Dion from Zacynthosto Pachyniis,they muft have blown from the call, 
Pliny makes the Etefiao winds the fame as tht north-eaA ^vind. AquilA 
in Jfiaf m^dia mttat nomtw^ tt Etefiai vtcatun Hirt. Nat. 1. xviii. cap. 
34. He tells OS, when the winds be^jn. xviii. Cefenii, Augufiy B^^f 
0quUo occidit matuthih^ Etejiarumque Predrmi Fiotut oicif>iunt^ ibid. J. 
^vili. c. 28, And when they end: Dteinn Sexto Caltnd, Oejoh. Mgyftt 
Sjncayquam tenet virgo^ exorltut matyttnc, Etefia que dejinunt-, ibid, 1. xviii^ 
cap. 31. Thus it feems, that they laft about two months, (Pliny \\\ 
another place fays forty days, Kii. chap. 47.) ^nd the relief of fuch 

gnJee In that feafon is plainly ptovvdtti\Aai. Ku^q\X^ ^^<:w^t& Cor 

them from the convexity of tUe tar>. 
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tlie tnooii was cell jpfed. This ivas nothing ftrange to 
Dion; who knew the variations of the ecliptic, and that 
this defedlion of the moon's light was caofed by the m- 
terpofition of the earth between her and the fun. But as 
the foldiers were troubled about* it, Miltas, the diviner, 
took upon him to give' it a proper turn, and affured them, 
that it portended the^ fudden abf<rurity of fomething that 
was at prefent glorious; that this glorious objefl could ' 
be no other than Dionyfius, whpfe luftre would be extin- 
^ttifhed on their arrival in Sici!/. This interpretation he 
commuicated in as publit a manner as poiTible: but from 
the prodigy of the bees *, a fwarm of which fettled on 
the &ern of Dion's fliip, he intimated to his friends his 
appreheniions that the great affairs, which Dion was then 
profecuting) after floorifhing a while, would come to no* 
thing. Dionyiitfs too, they faidr.had' many prodigies on 
this occafion. An eagle fnatched a javelin from one of ' 
his goards)' and, after flying aloft with it, dropc it in the 
fea. The waters of the fea, at the foot of the citadel. 
Were frefh for on^ wKoIe day, as plainl/ Appeared to every - 
tone that tailed them. Hfe had pigs farrowed perfedik in 
.all their other parts, but without ears. The diviners in* 
terpreted this as an omen of rebellion and revolt : the 
poople, they faid, would no longer give ear-to theman" 
dates of the tyrant. The freflinefs of thfe Tea-water im- 
ported, that the Syracufans, after their harfh and fevcre 
treatment, would enjoy milder and better times. The 
eagle was the miniftcr of Jove, and the javelin an enfign 
of pQwer and government : thus the father of the gods 
had deflined the overthrow and abolition of the tyranny. 
Thefe things we have from T-heogom pus. 

Dion's foldiers were conveyed io two tranfports. Thefe 
were accompanied by another fmaller veflel, and two more 
of thirty oars. Befide the arras of thofe who attended 
him, he took with him two thoufand ihields, a large quan- 
tity of darts and javelins, and a conliderable fupply of 
provifions, tha: nothing might be wanting in the expedi* 
lion ; for they put off to the main fea, becaufe they did 
not think it fafe to coad it along, being' informed that 
Philidus was Rationed off J^pygia to watch their mo* 
iions.' Having failed with a gentle wind about twelve 
M 4 days, 

• This fuperftjticn prtvzxM no Itfs *Tn<m^'l!LX\«'^ot«wvk^«^ 
mon^n the Creeks, 5ec ilie Life o£ Bnilw. 
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^d%js, op 'the thirtecjDtJi tbey arrivrd at PAcbfnoa« apfft^ 
i^^tory in.9ic)]y. There the pilot adviMDion to laadi 
his men ixn mediately ; for if they once doubled the cape* 
they, might coatinue at Tea a loog. time befaie. theycoold 
have a g^ale from tbe fouth at that feaibn of the year. Bui; 
DiQDf whoL wa* afraid of making a defcent too near the 
tkfmy^ «nd chofe* rather to make good hit ' landing io: 
Ibme remoter part pi the ifland. doubled the cape aoCo 
withftanding. They had oot failedfar before a ftiong ^al» 
from the north and-aiiigh iea droYe them quite ofF. Sicdy;#« 
At the fame time there was a violent ftorm of thunder 
and lightening ^.ibr it'was about the rifiag of Afdoriis.); 
and it. waa accompanied with, fech di:ead^ raiiu».: and. 
tbo weather wa3|. in every, refped* to tempeftaoii4,.tlMiD 
tjte aftigbted failpra. kpfw pot .9Kbcre:the]kjivei#«. .dll aiic^ 
^li^ .ikemmyc$i 4iiypn thy ■the. violence ofthei-ftora m 
Cercina on the coa ft of Africa. This craggy ifland wai» 
iiiM^Pttnded widi fach-^M^^/QU^ r^ok4j« that thevk aano#Ijr 
Reaped l^ins ii^fhcd to pipcas;.but hy workiag iiard 
wUhiheir poles jthey kept ^fear^ i^th SMich dlfficauy»^ cilL^ 
tbe.ftorm abated. Th^y )v^.«e jtfveo iaformed.^J^ a^eflel«. 
which accideiit^Ily came up fvith them* !thatitke|r^^i^at: 
the head. of wbatucaQ^d. the.jSi^a^ S^riiihlti :in4l)is:bani^ 
rible fitoaiion they, were fur^ef.diibearsteQtd hy. fiiidii^ 
themfelves becalmed; but, after beating aboatibr foqieil 
time* a gale fprnng up fMddenly. from the iwliM On thia* 
uAexpe&cd change, ai.-.th^ wiad incraaiSeid upon them^ 
they made all their ian>. a^idau imploring, the afiiibmce of 
the gods, once more, put off to fca m <)uell of $icil)i. A£» 
ter an eafy paflage of fiyo days, they arrived at Miaoa»,. 
SL'fmfdl town .in Sicily f. belongings to the. Carihaginiaae*. 
S>'nalust» airiend of .Dion?s» was then governor of the 
plape, and as he knew not that this liule fleet betoi^ed* 
to Dion, he attempted to prevent the landing ofhis jiken* 
The foldiers leapt oot of the veflrls in aroM^ bat killed 
none that oppofed them ;. for , Dionj oyi account of hia 
friend (hip with Synalus, had for biddeo^ them • However*. 
thpy ran in one body with the fugitiveii into the town, and* 
thus made ihem(elves ma4ers.of.it. When .Dion and. 
the governor :piet» mutuab.^lutatigAa pafled foetwcenu 

theffl» 

• Not far from Tripoly. 

•f On the fouth coaft. 

j, Z)i(Hiofu» calls him Pyjnlas. 



ttero> ,and t)ie f»mer tttttaed him his town nnhart. Sf * 
imhist ID rccorn^ entertained his foldicrs> and fupplied hishr ' 
with necaflaries. 

It^happened that Diodyfias, a little before this« had 
failed with eighty (hips for Italy* and this abfence of his 
gave them no fmatl encoajagement. . Inibmuch that when 
Dion invited his* men to refrefli ihemfelves ^ot foroe time' 
after their, fatigues at {ea>4 (hey thought of nothing bolJ 
laakin^ a^propecr ti(e. of the pcefent moment, and citled 
upon himb^'ivith one > voice, toi lead them to Syracu(e: he> 
therefore* left hiff.ufelefs* arms and baggage with Syiialus* 
wi ihaving. engaged. Jiim to tranfrhit them to him at a • 
ptoper. opporcnnity, marched for Syracufe. Two hundred : 
of the . AgrigQBcine •cawilry. Who inhabited the coahtrjl^ 
ahovt Ecnomnsr immediately tevohed^ and jfofned hSm iii^ • 
his march^ And ibeie.wer« ioliowed b«. the inhtibitantf <^ » 
Gela... 

The Jiewr of his arrival fdan tc«chibg'Sy«cafti Ti'mo^- - 
dates, who had married Dion's wife, and wa« appointed' ; 
riB^nt in the.abfence of Dionyfias, immediately.de^tched 
leUeiTi.to acquaint him with the event. In the^neaiiwhild' 
he applied Mmfelf .to prevent all tumults tn' the.cky, fo^ 
the people wer^ .greatly animated on the report of Dion's' 
aoival, thougl^ the linoertainty they > were nnder as yet . 
ttept them*qi|Kt^' A-^fingn!^ accident happened to th^^ 
CQorier. who was . defpatched with lettdn for Dionyiius. . 
Aft ha wat^ paffing .throngh. the territorjuof Rhegium to 
Cauk>nia> whcK the tyrant then was, he met an acqaaint-' 
asce of hiS' •retoming Jiome with a newly ofiered facrifice^ 
and faayin« taken a little of the fidh fer his own ufe % her 
made, liie beft of his way. . Af nighty however, he fbahd 
itiaeccfTai'y to take a little reft, and retired to fleep in a 
wood hj the fide 1^ the road. A wolf, allured by the 
fnell of^tfae ileih, came up wbtle he was afleep, and car^ 
ried it off, together with the bag of letters to which it 
was fattened.. When the courier awaked, he foiight a 
long time to no purpofe for his defpatches, aind being die* 
termined not to face Dionyfius without them, he abfconded. 
Thus it was a confiderable time after, and from other 
hands, that Dionyfius was in&rmed of Dion's arrival in 
Sicily. 

M5 Dion, . 

• To carry honoc part of the vi^tom and to %Vre ^pWt ^ \\.\» »^^ 
petton tiut the beMrcr.mtt^ were aCta ol xeUt^voii* 
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DIoD» in his march, was joined by the Camariaa*aRr» 
aad many rcvohers from the territory of Syracufe. The 
Leontinesand Campanians, who» with Timocrates, guardeH 
the Epipola;, being mifled by a report deOgned]y propa* 
gated by Dion, that he intended to attack their cities Brilg 
quitted their prefent /lation, and went to take care of their 
own concerns. Dion being informed of tliis, while he 
Jay near Acne, decamped in the night, and came to the- 
river Anapus, which is at the diftance of ten farlongs. 
from the city. There he halted, and facrificed by the ri- 
ver, addrefling his prayers to the rifing fun. The diviners 
informed him that the gods gave a promife of vidory, and 
as he had himfelf aifumed a garland at the facrifice, all 
that were prefent immediately did the fame. He was 
now joined by about five thoufand, who were, indeed, ill 
furnilbed with arms ; bat their courage fupplied that de- 
ficiency*. When he gave orders to march, L/^^r/y was 
the word, and they rulhed forward with the highcft ac- 
clamations of joy. The mofl con/idcrable citizens of Syra-" 
cule, dreifedall in white, met him at the gates. The po- 
pulace fell with great fury on Diony(ius*s party ; but in. 
particular they feizcd his fpies, a fet of wretches hated by 
gods and men, who went about the city to collcft the fen- 
timents of the inhabitants, in order to communicate them 
to the tyrant. Thefe were the firfl that foffered, being 
knocked down wherever they were met. W hen Dimocrates 
found that he could not join the garrifon in the citadel, 
he fled on horftback out of the city, and fpread a general 
terror and difmay where he pafTed ; magnifying all the 
V'hile the forces of Dion, that it might not appear a 
flight tffotti againft which he was unable to defend the 
place. 

Dion now made his public entry into the town : he was 
drcfled in a magnificent fuit of armour, his brother Me- 
gacles marching on the right-hand, and Calippus the 
Athenian on the left, with garlands on thcih heads. He 
was followed by an hundred foreign foldiers, who were 
his body-guard; and after thefe marched the rell of the 
army in proper order, under the condudl of their re- 
fpei!live officers. The Syracufans looked upon this pro- 
ceHIon as facred. They confidered it as the triumphal 

entry 

• DIodarus fiiys he was foon joined b^ lo^oco^ and ihat when ho 
readied 6>racufe, he iiad not ftww iVvan ^o>oo<>» 
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entry of Liberty, which would once more cftabli(h the 
popular government, after a fuppreffion of forty- eighc 
years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, filence was - 
commanded by found of trumpet, and he ordered free- 
dom to be proclaimed to the Syratafans and the refl of the 
Sicilians, in the name of Dion and Megacles, who came 
to aboliih tyranny. Being dedrous to addreG the p^opls 
in a fpeech, he marched up to the Arcadina. As he palTed 
through the ftreets-, the people prepared their viftims oa • 
tables placed before their doors, (battered flowers on his - 
bead, and offered up their prayers to him as to their tute- 
lar deity. . At xhe foot of the citadel, under the pentapylse, . 
there was a lofty fun-dial*, 'which had been placed there 
by Dianyfius, From the eminence, of this building he 
addrefTed the citizens, and exhorted them eamefUy to 
aflert their liberties. The people, in their turn, nomi- 
nated Dion and his brother praetors of the . city, and, at 
their- requefl, appointed them twenty colleagues, half 
of whom wece of th ofe who returned with Dion from t 
exile. 

. At firil it was conddered by iHe foothfayers as a good 
omen, that Dion, when he addre/Ted the people, had un« 
der his feet the ftately edifice which Dionyfius had ereft- 
ed; but upon reflexion that this edifice, on which her 
had been declared general, was a fun-dial, they were ap- 
prehenfive that his..prerent power and grandeur might be .: 
fubjeft to decline. - 

Dion, in the .next place, took the- caftlebf Epipolas, •. 
releafed the prifoners who were confined there, and in- 
vefled it with a flrong wall. Seven day^ after this event, . 
Dionyfius. arrived from Italy, and entered the citadel from 
the fea. Dion, at the fame time, received from Sy nalas 
the arms and ammunition he bad. left with him. Thefe he . 
diflributedi^ amongil the citizens, as far as they would go-; 
the reft armed themfelvea as well as they were able ; and 
all expreffed the utmofl alacrity for the fervice. Diony- 
fius, at firft, fent agents in a private manner to Dion, to 
try what terms might be made with them. Dioa refufed 
M6 to 

» PherecydcB was the firft who Inverted dialf tb imupk the hour of 
the day, about three hundred years after the time of Homex. Exxx.V>c:« 
fore his time the Phoenicians tiad CQnuWedadialVa^<&\^^'C^>%c^'c<^^> 
whi ch defcribed the folftices. 
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to hear.a»)r mtnxum in private. The Synaahha^.hm 
told them^ were now a fr^ people ; and mhzt, they h^k 
to joffer mttft bie addreiTed to them in public. Upbn thif . 
thty made^^cxHU pu>pofels>:to the* dcizens^ promife<k 
them aa abatement of their taxe&,.aiid an exemption, frocat 
£enring in the urarj« even though thofe war» ihould.be im** 
<iertakef> by tbrip owri -afiprobation.. The Symcufaai*^ 
beld thefe piaopoklai in detifibn; and D.ion aafiver^d, thsi;. 
k wouH be in vain for Dionyfius^ to (peak of termt with^ 
ont nCtgningf ia the firfl place, the regal government^ 
and that if be took thb meafore^ he^ might depend on all: 
the good offices fo near, a relation might be inclined ta^ 
^do him ; at leafl in every thing that was jait and reaiba^ 
*ible. • Dionyfiua ieemed to conient to thefe- terms ; ntidi 
•gain feni his agents to de^& that a deputation of tk^: 
ifi^Tacaiana would attend<^ hinvin; tb^ ckadely in order - Id- 
fisttle articles jfor this public tr9nqQ»Ility» He affbrwl; 
liiem that hQ had fach to offer them as they- could not b«| 
accept ; and that on. the other-hand, , he was eqnailjr wilt^ 
ing to come into ^ch a8< they had to offisr himi. Dioo^, 
therefore, fele£lcd a number of the citizens for thif -depor- 
tation ; and the geniOral report from the ai;adtl>waii. 
diat Dionyfios wow^-niign^hir authority iaacrVodnntaryk 
manoer. ■ - ■■.;■.■■• j^l 

* This, howevey, wai no mare thanafb^augemrto aniaft- 
the Syracufans. The cUpoties no fooner arrived thsttk. 
thevwere imprifoned; andr^ easly next morning;. after Jva- 
had plied the mercenaries with wine, he ordered them t(k« 
ially oot and attack, the wat) which had t been boiJt t^. 
Sion. This ontxpeted afliiidt^was carried on with gneai 
vigour by the barbarians^ v They, broke -throoghth4: 
works, and ^liing with .gi^ac; unpetoofi^r, and iodd 
ihouts, on the Syracufaas, ii^on^ piit. theuk^ to. -Afghtit 
J^n's foreign troops toodt the alarms. and haiftened' ta 
their relief ; bat the pvecipitate flig^ht of the ctfisena difi 
ordered their rank^, and rendered it dificolt lor them ta 
give any efif^aal a £ft&nce^ Dion parcel Viag t^at ia. 
this tumult, ills orders could not be heard, inffaruAe4 
them :by his example^ and charged the tbkkeft oftha 
enemy. The battle, wheke^ha- fooght m perfon, w$i 
£erce and bloody. He was known to the enemy as well 
as to his own party; and'^ibhey rufiied with (he mmoft 
violence to the .quarter where he fought. His- a^, ia« 
deed^ rendered bsm unfit fof fuch ^ cnpgement^ bat h^ 



flftaintAiDed the fight with great rif&Ui nd cut b piecet 
naoy of. the enemy that attacked .hiro. At length he waA 
wooodedin the head wttKAjaoce ; his fhield.was pierced 
through in many. places withithe darts and fpeara that were 
levelled aeainft him ;. and • his armoar na longer re£fttng| 
the blows he received in this doTe eBgaganeat» he fell^ 
the grounds He watsimmedtately.carriedt' off by his fel# 
diers^. asdleavingv the conMaaad to/nauioides,. he roda 
^OQt the city. ta rally the fugitives*. Soon after Iw 
broaght avdetacHment of ibrdgn foUtient t^hich ha- had 
Ufc to guard the Acradinai as a frefb. referve againfl'the 
enemy* Tiiis, howevier, was unneodTary..' They had 
placed their whole. hopes of reuktng the city la their ftift 
tally 9 ^d Ending (o povirepful a reliAaace:, iatigved witk 
(he adion» they retreated into, the citadel.* As foon m 
they begun .tQ fall i^ack, the Gfctk ioldiera bare hard npoi^ 
thero> and purfoed theai,to the wallsw Daon lo^ icvencyl 
fwr men^.aad.&yery great nymber of the enemy feH in 
this a^ioii'.. The vidory waa fo important, that the Synu 
Ciiions rewarded each of the foreiga foldiers with \ a hiin» 
dred rainae,.and.Oion waspre^tediby his acmy.wdth^ a^ 
CiX>wn of .gold«. 

.Soonaner tbif^imeflbngfra.canBa. from I>iony£at widl 
letters to Dk)n from the wonaen of. his family. Befidsa 
the(e» thei«^wajLone.]Qicribed M Hippariuts to^ hia'^ther 
*i Dioo.?: Bor this.was thetiUBiet^o^ DicnW.ibn- T&k 
Si^eas iay^^ indeed,, tha&. he waa called Acetceas, from^hit 
XDother Arete jvbut I.think xredcD is rather to be given to 
TimonideSf.whb waahis friend aad. feUow* fbldier.. The 
left of .'the > letters^ .which, jwete read, openly befofv this 
SjJrTacufaDSf'vCantaMed.vanouaiblicxtations and' intreadet 
£com ahe VM»jileiu.:.The: letter, which appieavedno oom« 
/tOfn; Hipparinns, the People, out ofrefpi^ to the father^ 
would net. hare. /ufered. to be opened iapublio; but Dkui 
iQliiled that it (hoold-b<| fo. . It proved jto be a letter froiti 
J)ionyfius vhimfe]f,;diredediadeed.to Dion» bat in reality 
addrefiied CO the peopk qf Syraciafe t ifor though it carried 
jthei'airiof reqaeft and .apology* it had an obvious tendenoy 
%» render J>ion obnoxious- to« the QtiBens«; He remimkd 
Um of .the xeal he had formerly 'ihewa for hia fecvice ; he 
threatened hisij through hia deareft^ connections, his fiftev^ 
his fon, and his wife; and hia menaces. were fbllowed by 
the moil paffiooatiK io^aties^iuid the moft abjed la.mi&taak.« 
tiona. fiut themoft trykg part of V^ «d^«& ^^^ ^^"^ 
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where he intreated Dion not to dellroy the goverainent> 
and give that freedom to his inveterate enemies by means 
of which they would profecute him to death, but to re- 
tain the regal power himfelf, for the protedion of his fa^ 
mily and friends. 

This letter did not produce thofe fentiments in the 
people which it ihould naturally have done. Inflead of 
exciting admiration of that noble ftrmnefs and magnani- 
mity, which could prefer the public utility to the tend erell 
private connexions, it occaGoned jealou/ies and fears* 
The people faw, or thought they faw, that Dion was un- 
der an abfolutely neceili ty. of ^being. favourable to Diony- 
fius. They already began to wifti for another general, 
and it was with peculiar fatisfaclion they heard of the ar- 
rival of Heraclides. This Heraclides, who had been b^* 
nifbed by the tyrant, had once a diftinguifhed command in 
the army, and was a man of coniiderable military abilities, 
but irrefolute, inconftant, . and particularly unfteady when 
be had a colleague in command.: He had, fome time be- . 
fore, had a difference with Dion in Peleponnefus, and there- 
fore refolved on his own ftrength to make war on Diony- 
£us. When he arrived at Syracufe, he found the tyrant 
clofe beHeged, and the Syracufans elated with their faccci>. 
His firft objed, therefore, 'ivas to court the people, and for 
this purpofe he had all the neceflfary talents; an ioiinuating 
addref^, and that kind of flattery which is fo grateful to the 
multitude. This bufioefs was the more eafy to him, as the 
forbidding gravity of Dion was thought too haug.hty for. a 
popular flate : beiides, the Syracufans, already infolent with 
luccefs, alTumcd ihe fpirit of a free people, though they had 
not, in reality, their freedom. Thus they convened them- 
lelves without any fummons, and appointed Heraclides 
their admiral: indeed, when Dion remondrated againfl 
that proceeding, and (hewed them that by thus conftitnting 
Heraclides admiral, they.fuperfeded the office of general, 
which they had before conferred on him, with fome 
reludtance they deprived Heraclides pf . the commiflion 
they had given him. Whea this afiair was fettled, Dion 
invited Heraclides to his hoafe, and gently expoflulatcd 
with him on the impropriety of attending to a pundilio 
of honour, at a time when the lead inattention to the 
common caufe might be the ruin of the tvhoje. He then 
called an aiTcmbly, appointed Heraclides admiral^ and 

pre^ 
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prevailed with the citizens to alfow him fuch a guard as 
they had before granted to himfelf. HeVacHdes treated 
Dion with all the appearance of refpcdt, acknowledged 
his obligations to him, , and feemed attentive ta his- co*n- 
nrends ; but in private, he corrupted the people^ and en- 
couraged a fpirit of mutiny and difljitisfadtion ; fo that 
Dion was involired in-continual difturbances and difquiet. 
If he advifed that DiOnySus (hould'be permitted to make 
his retreat in fafety, he was cenfu red: as de fig ning to favour 
and proteftvhim ; if, to avoid thofe fufpicions, he was for 
continuing the liege, he wasacculed of protradling the war, 
that he might the longer retain his command, and keep 
the citizens in fubjejftion*.. 

There was in the city or.e Sofisj infamous for his info- 
lence and vilhny^, who' -thought the perfe£llbn of liberty 
was the licentioafftefs of fpeech. . This feJlow openly at- 
tacked Dion> and told thfr- people in public aflembly, that 
they had only changed the inattention of a drunken and 
diiToIuie tyrant* for the crafty vigilance of a fober mailer, 
immediately after thisj he left the afTembly, and.jnext day 
was fccn running naked "through the itreety, as if from 
fomebody that purfucd hfm, with his head and face co- 
vered with Wood.' Itithiy condition he T:fn fiito the mar- 
ket place, andf told the people that he had been af- 
faultcd by Dion^ foreign foldiers ; at the fame time fhew- 
kig them a wound in his head, which, he faid, they 
had given him. Dion, upon this, was generally con- 
dtriined, and accufedtoffilencing the people by fanguinary 
methods : he came, however, before this irregular and 
tumultuous alTembly, in his own vindication, and made 
it appear, that this Sofis was brother to one of Dionyiius's 
guards, and that he had been engaged by him to raife a 
tumult in the city ; the only reiburce the tyrant had now 
left, being that of exciting diffentions amongft the peo- 
ple. The furgeons alfo, who examined the wound, found 
that it was not occafioned by any violent blow. The 
wounds made by weapons arc generally deepeft in the 
middle; but this was both fuperficial, and of an equal 
depth from one end to the other : befides, being difcon- - 
tinuous, ,it did not appear to be the effeft of one incifioq, 
but to have been made at different times, probably as he 
was bed able to endure the pain. At the fame time there 
were fome who depofcd, that having fcetv ^o^\^ x>a:w^vc^ 
naked and wcundcd, and being itv^otm^d. >q^ Vvkw* ^^^^ 
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he was flyine from the parfuit of Dion's foreign ibUierty 
who had juil ihen woanded him, they hailed. to, takeith^ 
pprfuers ; tiiat, however, they could meet .with do fuck 
perfons, but found a razor lying under a hollow (lone near 
the place from whence they had obferved him come. - AU 
thefe circum (lances made ftronglyagainflr him ; .but whea 
his own fervants gave evidence, thai he went o«t of ^Jii*.,; 
houfe alone before day-light, with a razor in hii hand*. 
Dion's accufers withdrew* . The people, by a general volCj^ 
condemned. So&s tOidie> and weie once more reconciled to ^ 
Dion. 

Neverthelefi thdr j^oufy of hi» (old ieira .remained. ^ 
And as the war was now principally carried on by-fetn . 
Philiftus- beine.come to the fupport of Dionyiitts, wicil a^ 
condderahle j&et from Japygia* thay ^id.not fee-thc occcCiit. 
fity of retainmg in their fervice thoTe Gjresks.who werenQ * 
feameuK and mu^ depend for protedipn on^lhe naval force* 
Their confidence in,the»r t>wn fireogth^vas likewife^greailf 
in^rcafed by an advantage theyJud^aii^ed.atllea againft i 
Philil^ us, .whom they ^ed- in, a. .very . barbarous manner* . 
Ephorus relates, thaw?fter hisJftip.wa&(aken» be^^whisi* 
fdf. But Timonides^jvh^' attciKie<lJ>ion<£rQm Uie.be^in^ . 
niog of the war* wriuogjco Speufippoathe philafopher^gifens 
the llory thus^ ?bUiAus*s g^Uey havin^:rDn aground, . h9 .- 
was taken pcifoo^r aUve ; and a^r being dimmed and i 
ilripped« was expnfed, naked*; though aaold^man, tojevery . 
kind of infujt^ They afterwards cut off his head> and or^ 
dered their children to <i rag ..his- body through the Acra- ^ 
dina,. and throw it. into Um quarry. Timasus reprefentl < 
the jLndtgnity offered his remaina to bd (Ull greater. The r 
boys, .he fays, tied a .rope about his lame leg, and to > 
dragged him through the city, the Syracufans, in the r 
mean, while, infulxing over his carcafe, when they faw 
i&/f«.tied by the leg whohadiaid. It tvouU HI hecmu Di9T 
nyjius to fiy from, his thnme fy thtf'wiftmjs of bis borjt, nnbick > 
be^fii^btntver .to pat. tHl bsi fwas sbrsiggtd from it bjn tbi-., 
beds^ Fhiliftus, however, tells tti> Uiat.this.was not (aid 
to Dionyfius by himfelf, but by. another* It. is plain, at . 
the fame time, that Timasus takesLevary occaiion, from 
Philiilus's known adherence to arbitrary power, to Joad i 
him with the keened reproaches. Thofe whom he ini* 
jured^arc in fome degree excufable, if, in their refentment, . 
they treated, him. with . indignities after death. But 

wherefoce 



wtercfbre (hoald his biographers,, whom Ke never injared» 
and who have had the benefit of his works ; wherefore 
ihotild they exhibit him, with aH tlie exaggeraiiona of fciir- 
rility, in thofe fcenes of diftrefs to which fortone fometimes 
reduces the bell of men ? On the otheir hand, Ephorus is 
no lefs extravagant in hi» CEncpmitims on Philiftas. He 
knows welt how to throw into (hades the foibles of the hu> 
man chara£ter, and to give an air of plaufibiliiy to the 
moft indefenfible condu^; but, with all his eloqaenccj^ 
with all his art, he cannot refcue Phiiiftus from the impa« 
tation of being the moft ftrenuoos aiTertor of arbitrary 
power, of being the fondeft follower and admirer of the 
luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. Upon 
the whole, he who neither defends the principles of Phi'- 
liftus, nor infults over his misfortunes, will beft difcharge 
the duty of the hiilorian. • 

AAer the death of Philiftas, Dionyiius o£ered to farren« 
der the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, provifions^ 
and (bidiers, and an advance of five months pay, on con* 
ditlon that he might be permitted to retire into Italy, and 
there enjoy the revenues of Gyata, a fruhful tra£k of coun<« 
try in the territory of Syracofe, reaching fiom the fea to 
the middle of the country. Dion refafing to negociate on 
his own account, referred the ambaiTadors to the Syracu- 
iaiis; and as they expeAed that Dionyfins would ihortly 
come alive into their hands, they were difmifled without' 
audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leaving his eldeil fon 
Apdlocrates to defend the citadel, embarked with his moH 
valuable treafares and a few (elcdt friends, and, failing witli 
a Mr wind, efcaped Heraclides the admiral* 

The tyrant's efcape greatly exafperated the people- 
againfb Heraclides ; and,, in order to appeafe them, he 
propofed by Hippo, one of the orators^ that there (hoiild 
be an equal divifioq of lands; alleging, that equajity 
was the firft foundation of civil libecty« and that poverty. 
and (lavery were fynonimous terms. At the fame time 
that he fupported Hippo in the promotion of this fcheme« 
be encouraged the fadUon againd Pion,, who oppofed it. 
At length he prevailed with the people luJit only to pafi 
this law, but to make a decree,, tha^ the pay of t)ie fo- 
reign foldieri ihould be ftopped,, and neW commanden 
chofen, that they might qq longer he fubjed to the fe* 
vere difcipline of Dioq.. %!tim,, like the padetvt, "nViq^ 
after a lingering ficknefSi, makes too la&i a. >3i^ ^^ "^^ 
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firft retarns of healthy znd reje6ls the foher and gradaal 
regirren of his phyfitian; the cicizfrns> who had long la* 
boured under the yoke of flavery, took too precipitate rteps 
to freedom, and refufed the falatary counfels and condud 
of their deliverer. 

It wa» about the nnidfl of "rumnfer when the zSkmhly 
wa3 fjmmoned for theiele^oncf newofficeri ; and, for the 
ipace of fifteen days, .there were the molt dreadful thon- 
ders; and the moll ahrming prodigies. The religions 
fears that theCs prodiipes exdted, made thefe people de- 
cline the chooftng of officers. When the weather grew more 
fercne, the orators again exhorted them to proceed to the 
bofinefs ; but no fooner had they begun, than a draught- 
ox, which had' neither recnved any provocation from the 
driver, nor could be terrified by the crowds and iioifc to 
which he had been acbollomed, faddenly broke from his 
yoke, and running furioufly into the aflembly, drove the 
people in great diforder before him : from thence, throwing 
down all that flood in his way, he ran over that part of the 
city which afterwards fell into the enemy's hands. The 
Syracufans, however, regardlefs of thefe thiog*), eledled five* 
and- twenty officers, among whom was Heraclldes. At the 
fame time they privately endeavoured to draw off Dion's 
men ; promifing, if they would defert him, to make them 
citizens of Syracafe. But the foldters were faithfulto their 
general, and placing him in the middle of a battalion, 
inarched out of the city. They did not, on this occafion, 
ojffer any violence to the inhabitants, but they feverely re« 
prceched them for their bafcnefs and ingr$ititude. The 
imallnefs of their number, and their xieclinmg to a£l offiin- 
fively, put the citizens on the view of cutting them off* be- 
fore they efcaped out of the city; and with this defignthey 
fell upon their rear. Dion was here in a great dilemma : He 
was under theneccffity cither of fighting againii his coun- 
try n;en, or of fuffering bimfelf and his faithful foldiers to be 
cut in pieces. He therefore, intreated the^ Syracufans to 
defift : he flretched forth his hands to them, and pointed 
to the citadel full of foldiers, who were happy in being 
fpeflators of thefe diflentions amongft their enemies. But 
the torrent of the populace, agiiated and driven forwards 
by the feditious breath of the orators, was not to be (lopped 
by perfuafion. He, therefore, commanded his men to 
advance with Hiouts and. clafhing of arms, but not to 

attack 
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attack them. The Syracufans, upon this, ffeJ imme- 
diately throagh the itreets, though no one purfued them> 
for Dion retreated with his men into the territories of the 
Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new officers for thw 
cowardly flight ; and the latter, to recover their reputa* 
tion, ordered the citizens to arms, )>urrued Dion, and came 
Vfp with him as he was palUng a river. A fkirraifti begun . 
between the cavalry j but when they found Dion no longer 
difpofed to bear thefe indignities with his ufual paternal pa- 
tience ; wh»n they obCerved him^' drawing up his men for 
battle^ with all. the eagerneis of (Iroiig refentment, they 
once more turned their backs, and, with the lofs of fome 
lew men, fled to the city in a»more difgracefal and more 
cowardly manner than before. 

The Leontines received Dion in a very honourable man- 
ner, gave money to his foldiers, and m^de them free of 
their city. They alfo fent roeflengers to Syracufe iwth re- 
quifltions, that hisraen might have |uflicc done chein>. and 
xeoeive -their pay. The Syracuiahs, io retOm* fent other 
meffengers, with impeachmentt againft Dion : but when 
tiie matter was debated at Leontiuro, in full afTembly of 
the allies, they evidently appeared to be in fault. They 
refufed^ neverthelefs, to fland to the award of this a£em* 
Wy ; for the recent recovery of their HbVrtici had made 
them infolent, and the popular power was without controul; 
their very commanders being no more than fervile depen** 
dents on the multitude. . 

About this time Dionyfiasfen^ a \ fleet under Nypilun 
the Neopoli tan,. with provifions and pay for the garrtfon 
in the citadel. The Syracufans overcame him, and took 
four of his (hips ; but they made an ill ufe of their fuc- 
cefs. Deflitnte of all difcipline, they celebrated the vic- 
tory with the moft riotous extravagance; and at a time 
when they thought themfelves feeure of taking the citadel^ 
they loft the city.. Nypfiiis obferving their diforder, their 
night- revels and: debauches, in which their com manders« 
either from inclination, or through fear of offending them» 
were as- deeply engaged as themfelves, took advantage pf 
this opportunity, broke through their walls, and expofed 
the city to the violence and depredation of his foldiers. 

The Syracufans at once perceived their folly and their 
joisfortune : but the latter, in their m^faax ^:^tiioSvwv, 
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was Bot etfy to be ttirelM. The fddiers ma^r dfetidfbf ' 
havock in the city : they dcmolifhed the fbrtification«» put 
the men to the fword, and dra^md the women and *chil« 
dren ihrieking to the citadel. The Syracufan officera be* 
kg onable to feparace the dtizens from the enemy> or to « 
draw them np in any oi^erv gave up all for loft. In ihia 
iitnatioQ, wnile che Acradina krelf was in danger lof .beings 
taken, they natarally turned theic thoaghta-oibQkMnrV bat. 
none had the courage to mencion a man whom aU had in« 
jured. In this en>ergeBcy a^voice was^heard^ik^mnrthe ca^ 
valry of the allies* crying r " Sjend for Dion and his Pelo* 
*' ponnefians from Lcontium." His name was no (boner 
mentioned than the people fhouted for joy. With teart 
they implored that he might once more be at their het£h: 
they remembered his intrepidity in the mod f rrtng dtesent 
they remembered the courage that he ihewed himfelfTmio^ 
the confidence with whicb> he infpired theiA when healed 
them againil the enemy, Ar^honides and Telefides front 
the aiuoliaries, and HeUankosy with fbm- more, frbmihe^ 
cavalry* were immediately defpatched to Leontiam* where/ 
^Aiaking the beft of. their way* (hey arnved in the ctofe of 
the evening. They inftantly threw themfelves ar tht^feet 
of Dion* and related*, witl^ team* the deplorable coXkdicioilr 
of the Syracnians. The Leontincs and Pelopooneflatis ibdn- 
gathered about them* conjedaring from their hafte* and 
S»e manner of their addrefsa that iheir bafinefs^ had (base* 
thing extraordinary ia it« 

Dion immediately fammoned an aiTembly * and the peo-^ 
pie being fooncolie<lQd»..Archonidesand Heltanicus briefly 
related the diilcefs of the Syracuians.* increased the fbreigi^ 
ibldiers to forget the injuries itheyhad done them* and oncci 
more to aifift that unfortunate people:»who had already M^ 
fared. more lor their ingratitude* than even they whom they 
had injured* would. have infli^led upon (hem. When they 
had thus fpoken» a profound £lence enfued ; upon which 
Qion arofe* and attempted to fpeak* bnt was prevented by 
his tears. . His foldie?s». who were greatly ai{«fiUd with their 
general's forrt^w* intreated.hioi to moderate his gtiof» and 
proceed* After Jie had recovered himfisilf a. liiQcle* he fpokei 
to the ji^Iotyine purpoii;: f^. Felopoonefians andconfederatest 
^ I have called you together* that you may confult on youe 
<* refjpedtive affairs. My meafures are taken : I cannot 
m he£tale what to do wh^. Syracufci is p^riQwgf IH 

<' cannot 



'''cannot fave it/ 1 will, at 1eaA« haftm tliither> and fall 
** beneath the ruins of my country. For youi : if you can 
** yet perfoade yourfelves to aflift the vmoSl un/brtunate and 
^« and incondderate of men, it may be in your power 
"^to fave from deftrudioa a city which was the work^ 
** your own hands *. But if your pity for the Syraea- 
*«vfansi»eiacri/iced tQ your refemn^ent. may the godi rc^ 
''ward your £delity» your kindne(s to Dion ! And remem* 
"ber» that as he would not defert yon» when yon wtre 
'< injured, fo neither could the abandon his idling conn* 
"try!** 

He had baldly ended, when the /oldiers iignified their 
readinefs for the fervice by loud acclamations, and caHed 
upon him to march "direAly to the relief of Syracuie. The 
meCengers embraced them, «nd intreated ;the gods to 
&ower their bleiSngs - on -^Dion and the Peloponneiianif • 
When the noife fubfided, Dion gave oidert that the men 
ihouid repair to their quarters, andi after the necefiary 
refreihments, a/Temble in the feme place completely armed; 
for ho intended to march that very night. 

The foldiers of Dionyilus, after ravaging the city during 
the wttule day, retired at night, wteh the lofs of a few men, 
into the citadel. This fraaii refpite once more encouniged 
the demogogues of the oity, who prefoming tlac tbe enemy 
would not -repeat their h<]^littes> diiTuaded the people from 
admitting I>ion and his ibreign foldiers* They advifed 
them not to give up the honour of (aving the city to Gran- 
gers, but to defend their iiberty themlelTes. Upon this 
Sie generals -fent other meffengers to Dion to countermand 
his manch ; i¥hile> on the other hfind» the «avalry» and 
many of the principal citizens, .^ent -their requeifo that he 
wonid haftenii* •Thu8^inviced by one party, and reeded 
by another, became fonvnrd but flowly ; and, at flighty the 
fadion that oppofed him fet m guard upon the gates to pre* 
vent his entering* . 

Nypiius now made a frefli Tally from the citadel, mxk 
mil greater anmberB, and greater fury^than before. Af« 
ter. totally demolifhing the remainiiig part of the fortifi^ 
catioQ, hie' fbU.to favagin|^ ^die. latit. The fUaghCer Wtfi 
direadfulft' meoi women» and children, AU. a^ifei^i. 

-■'^-aaieljr 

* Strabb Lyt^ that Syracuife wiis'buih In tlieVecond year <A tha 
eleventh oiympikd, by ArehiaSi otft of tbe HtfacUdah'wVo ««ba ^s^xa. 
Oorintb to Syr acafey 
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nately by the fword : for the objed of the enemy wis not 
fo much plunder as dsftru^ion. Dionyfius.defpaired of re- 
gainirig his lo(l empire, and, in hb mortal J> at red of the 
Syracufans, he determined to bury ic in the ruins of theif 
city. It was refolved, therefore, that, before Dion's fpc- 
cours could arrive, they fliould deftroy it the qaickeft way, 
by laying it in aflies. Accordmgly they fet fire, to thcSe 
parts that were at hand l^y brands and torches ; and to the ' 
remoter parts by (hooting flaming arrows. :The citizens» 
in the utmoil conftcrnation, fle^i every where before them. 
Thofe who, to avoid the fire, had fled from their houfes; 
were put to the fword in the flreets j and they who fought 
for refuge in their houfes were again {(riven out by th< 
flames : many were burnt to death, and nuny peri(hed be- 
neath the ruins of the houfes. 

This terrible diftrefs, by univerfal confenty'opened the 
gates for Dion, i^^fcer being informed that the enemy had 
retreated into the ciudel, he, had made no great hafte. But 
early in the morning fome horfcmen carried him the news 
of a frefti aflault. .Thcfe were follq^yed by fome, even of 
thofe who had recently opppied his.coming, but who no^r 
implored him to fly to theii; reli^. ^s the conflagtadoa 
and deflrudionincreafed, Heraclides defpatchpd his brother, 
and after him his uncle Theodotes, to increat the affillanc^ 
of Dion ; for they were now no longer in a Capacity of op- 
poiing the enemy : he,v/as woundpdhynfelf, and great part 
of the city was lajd in,afhp5. 

When Dion received this news, he was about fixty fur- 
longs from the city. ^After he had acquainted his (oldiers 
with the dreiidful exigency, and exorted them., to. behave 
with refolution, ^hey no longer marched, but r^^n ; and in 
their way.jhey were met by numbers, whoifv^ated thein« 
if pofTible, to go flill fafler. By the e^iger and vigoroog 
fpeed of the foldrers, Dion quickly arrived at the city; 
and, entering by the part called Hec^tompedon, he or- 
dered his light troops immediately .to charge the eneipy, 
that the Syracufans might take courage , at the fight pf 
them. In the mean while he'^rew ,up his heavy armtd 
men, with fuch of the citizens. as had joined him, and 
diviJed them into fcveral^fmjill bodies, of greater.- depth 
than breadth, that )ie,-. might intimidate the enemy, by 
attacking them in fev^ral- quarters at once, (fe advanced 
to the engagement, at the head of his men, ^midft a con- 
fufed nojTe of ijiouts, plaudits, pf ayers^ and rows, which 
3 xV^ 
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the Syracufana ofFered up for their deliverer, their tutelary 
deity 'y for fo they termed him now ; apd his foreign foldiers 
they called their brethren and fellow citizens. At this lime, 
perliaps, there was not one wretch fo felfilhly fond of lif<p, 
that he did not hold Dion's fafety dearer than his own^ or 
that of all iiis fellow - citizens,— rwhile they faw him ad- 
vancing fir ft in the .front of danger^ through blood and.firf, 
and over heaps of the (lain. 

There vyas, indeed, fomething terrible in the appear- 
ance of the enemy, whor animated by rage and defpair, had 
polled themTelves in thie ruins of the ramparts, fo that it 
was extremely dangerous and difficult to approach them. 
But the apprehenfions of fire difcouraged Dion's men the 
moft, and diftr^ed them in their march. They were fur- 
rounded by flames that raged on every fide ; and while 
they walked over burning ruins, through douds of afhes 
and fmoke, they were every mouient in danger of being 
barned beneath the fall of half-confumed buildings. In all 
thefe difficulties thpy took infinite pains to keep clofe toge- 
ther, and maintain their ranks. When they came up jx> 
the enemy, a few only could engage at a time, on account 
of the narrownefs and inequality of the ground. They 
fought, however, with great bravery, and, encouraged by 
the acclamations pf the cijlzensA.^t length ,they routed 
Nypfius, and moil of his men efcaped into the citadel* 
which was near at hand. Such of (k^m as were difperfed 
and could not get in, were purfupd and put to the fworid. 
The prefent deplorable flate of. the city . afforded neither 
time nor propriety £pr that joy and thofe congratulations 
which ufually follow viftory. -AH were b^fy in faving the 
remains of the conflagrations^ and though they Iabour?4 
hard during the whole njgh^t, <it;Was .with gr^at difficulty 
the fire was cxtinguiihed. 

Not one orator p£ the popii^ar fadliop.durft .ajay Jonger 
remain in the city. By their flight they at once confe^^ 
their guilt, and avoided punifhment- , Heraclides, how- 
ever, and Theodotes, furrei^dered themfelves to Dion. 
They acknowledged^ tjjeir error, and intrea^ed that he 
would not imitate them in the.^ruel treatment they had 
(hewn him. Tliey forgot not to add how much.it woujd 
be for his honour » who was ..nnequalled in other virtues^ 
to re/lrain his refentmepts ; and, by forgivipg the un- 
grateful, to teftify that fuperioriW of fpirit for which they 
had contended with him. His fri^ds, iiQ>^^\w» uj^nA^ 
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him by no means to pardon thefe fadioot and inviifioM 
inen« but to give them up to hu foldiers, and to /fid eke 
commonwealth of the ambition of demagogoet, «o left 
deflru£tive than that of tyrants. Dion, on tbe other hand* 
endeavoured to anltigate their refencments.-^''" Other ge* 
«< nerals," faid he» <* emplpy themfelvei ekiefly in aailitaij 
'< ftudies; 'bat^ by beinr long oonverfant in the acadaByt 
«« I have learned to-rubooe my paCons, add to rieftraiB tka 
«< impulfes of enmity «nd anger. To jprove that I have 
«' really gained foch a vidory over ayrelf> it it aot faS- 
" clent merely to be icind to vien of virtue* bat to be h- 
«' dulgent aifd reconcileable to the iinnrioos. If 1 hata 
«' excelled Heraclides in mtliury and polidcal abilidait 
«* I am refolved not to be inferior to him in jtiiltce aril 
<« clemency.; iince to have the advantage in thofe b iha 
«' iirll degree of excelleaoe. The honoiira af coaqoeft aia 
«« never whdQy our ovm; for tbooffh the ocmqaaper mMf 
** ftand unrivalled* 'fortune will clum her fliart ia hia fee* 
•* cefs. Heraclides mtLj .be traacheroaat ineidioMp 
** malicious ; but nauft Diosy therefore, folly hia 
*' by die- indulgence of refentment ? The laws, indeedt ^ 
«* low the revenge of an injury to l>e more juftifiaMa fhaa 
^* the commiflion 61 it ; bat both proceed origiaAlly §Mk ' 
** the infirmity af huaHUi nature, fieddes, there sa- haidlf 
** any malignity ib inveterate, that it may «ot be ovcr- 
<* come by Ickdne^s, and f6ftened by repeated favoora*** 
Agreeably: to thefe^ientiments* Dion pardoned HeracUdat 
and difmified him. 

His fir A' objefi: war to repsnr the waff, which he had for* 
merly ereded around the citad^ ; and* for this parpef !, 
he ordered each of the citizens to farnlfli a palffiado* aad 
bring it to the works. When they had done thii» ho ftM 
them to their rcpofe, and employed his own mea the wfaoto 
nieht in drawing a line of circomvallation around the cita« 
^el, which lyoth the enemy and the citixeas were aft dniihdd 
to find completed in the morning. 

After the dead were bnried* and the prifoners* > to th# 
amount of two thouiand* ranfomed* he Uimmoned aa af* 
fembly. HeracUdes moved* that Dion fhoold' be dedardd 
commander in chief> both at fea and land. Thia moMa 
was approved by the nobility* and the commons were*de- 
fired to confirm it ; bat the failori and artificers oppofefd 
it in a tumultuous maimer. They were unwilling 
iir^r Heraclides ihould -tofe hit command at fea; for 
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thoiigli ihey had tio good opinion of his principles, they 
knew that he would be more indalgent than Dion, and 
more ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion, therefore, 
gave up his point, and agreed that Heraclides (hould con* 
tinue admiral. But when the equal diftribution of lands 
was moved for, be oppoTed it, and repealed all the decrees 
which had formerly pafledon thatmeafure, by which means 
he onc^ more incurred the difpleafure of the people. He- 
raclides again made his advanuge of this, and harangued 
the foldiers and Tailors at Meflana, accofing Dion of a de- 
sign to make himfelf abfolote. At the fame time he pri« 
yately correfponded with Dionyfius, by means of Pharax, 
& Spartan. When the nobility got intelligence of this, 
there was a fedicion in the Army, and the city was greatly 
'diilrefled by want of provifions. Dion was now at a lofs 
what meafures to purfae i and fJl his friends condemned 
him for ilrengthenrng the hands of fo perverfe and invidi- 
ous a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of 

A^rigentum ; and Dioa drew out the Syracufans, but not 

with an intent to engage him, till he fodnd a convenient 

opportunity. This gave Heraclides and his feamen an oc- 

xafion of exclaiming, that he delayed fighting only that 

he mi^ht the longer continue in cpmrnand. He was forced 

to adtion, therefore, contrary to iu9 inclinations, and was 

beaten. His lofs, indeed, was fmall, and his defeat was 

owing more to a mif under (landing io his own army, than 

to the fuperior courage of the enemy : he, therefore, re- 

foWed to renew the engagement^ and, after animating 

and encouraging his men to redeem their loft eredit, he 

' drew them up in form of battle. In the evening, how- 

^ ever, he teceiY^d intelligence, that Heraclides was failing 

' for Syracttfe, with an intent to potTefs lumfelf of the city, 

■ and to fhut him oat. Upon thu he made a draught of 
^ the braveft and moft adive of the cavalry, and rode with 

■ fuch expedition, that he reached the city by nine in the 
snorning, after a march of feven hundred furlongs. ^ He- 

f r^clides, thoueh he made all the fail he could, was too 

* late, and he therefore tacked about, and flood out to fea. 
a While he was undetermined what courfe to fleer, he met 
> Gxfilus the Spartan, wlio informed him, that he was fent 

* to command in chief in Sicily, as Gylippus had done be- 
K fore. Heraclides immediately accepted him, and b^«L^^^ 
I to his allies that he had found in this Sp^xaoi a<cv ^,i\Xvio\.^ 
^ VolumF. N ^'^ 
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to the power of Dion. At the fame time he Tent a herald 
to Syracufe^ ordering the citizens to receive Gaefilus for 
their general. Dion anfwcrcd, that the Syracufans had al- 
ready a fufKcient number of generals; and that* if it were 
necefTary for them to have a Spartan^ he was himfelfa ci- 
tizen of Sparta. 

Gaefilus having now no hopes of the command, waited 
upon Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled hiin>to He- 
raclides. This reconciliation was conArmed by.themoft 
iblemn oaths, and Gxfilus himfelf was guarantee of the 
treaty, and undertook to punifh Heraclides, in cafe of anv 
future breach of faith. The Syracufans upon this dif' 
charged their navy, as they found no advantages from it, 
equal to the expence of keeping it on foot, and to thofe in- 
conveniences it brought upon them, by being a contiDiiai 
fource of /editions. At the fame time they continued the 
fiege. and invefled the city with another wall. As the be- 
fieged were cut oiF from further fupplies, when provifions 
failed, the foldiers' began to mutiny, fo that Apollocrates 
found himfelf under a neceifity of comin? to terms with 
Dion, and oFered to deliver up the citadel to him, with 
all the arms and ftores, on condition that he might have 
five galliu, and be permitted to retire in fafety with hk 
mother ard iiilers. Dion granted his requeft, and with 
thefe L." failed to Dionyfius. He was no fooner under fail 
than the whole city of Syracufe aiTembled to behold the 
joyful fight. Their hearts were fo full of this interefiing 
event, that they even exprefied their anger againfl thole 
who were abfent, and could not be witnefTes with what glory 
the fun that day rofe upon Syracufe, delivered at lad from 
the chains of flavery. As this flight of Dionyfius was one 
of the mod memorable viciifitudes of fortune that is re- 
corded in hiftory, and as no tyranny was ever more effec- 
tual];' ^ fbbli filed than his, how great mud their joy and 
their felf- complacency have been» after they had deflrpyed 
it by fuch inconfidcrable means ! 

Whci. Apollocrates was gone, and Dion went to talqe 
pofiefiion of the citadel, the women could not jwait till he 
entered^ but ran to meet him at the gate. Ariftomaclie 
came lirft, leading Dion's fon, and Arete .followed her 
in tears, varful and apnrehenfive of meeting her hufband, 
after fiie had been fo long in the pofieffion of aLpther, 
Dion firfl embraced his filler, then his fon : after which, 

Arifiomache 
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Ariflomacheprefented Arete to him, with this addrefs : 
** Your banilhment, Dion, made us all equally miferable. 
*' Your return^ and your fuccefs, have made us all happy » 
^' except her whom I had the misfortune to fee* by Cruel 
^* compolfion, given to another^ while you were yet alive. 
•* We are now entirely in your difpofal ;— but how will you 
<' determine concerning this iinhappy woman ?— And how 
'* mud (he falute you ?— As her uncle, or as her hufband ?" 
— Dion was affeded by this tender interceHion, and wept. 
He embraced Arete with great afFe^lioD^ put his fon into 
her hands, and defired her to retire to his own houfe^ where 
he purpofed to reiide ; for the city he immediately delivered 
up to the Syracufans. 

All things had now fucceeded to his wiih : but he» by 
no means, fought to reap the firft advantages of his good 
fortune. His firft objeA was to gratify his friends, to re- 
ward his allies,^ and to give his fellow-citizens and foreign 
foldiers proper marks of his favour^ in which his munifi- 
cence even exceeded his abilities. As to himfelf, he lived 
in a plain and frugal manner, which, on this occasion, in 
particular was univerfally admired. For while the fame of 
his adions* and the reputation of his valour was ipread 
through Sicily and Greece, he feemed rather to live with 
Plato in the fparing fimplicity of the academic life, than 
among foldiers, who look upon every fpecies of luxury as a 
con^penfation for the toils and dangers of war* Though 
Plato himfelf wrote to him, that the eyes of the whole world 
were upon him, he feems not to have carried his attentions 
beyond one particular part of one city, the academy. His 
judges in thatfociety, he knew, Woyld not fo much regard 
the greatnefs of his performances, Mh courage, or his vic- 
tories, as that temper of mind with which he bore profpe- 
rity, and that moderation with which he fuftained lus hap- 
pier fortunes. He did not in the leaft relax the feverity of 
his manners ; he kept the fame referve to the people, though 
condefcenflon was, at this time, politically neceiTary ; and 
though Plato, as we have already obferved, had expoilu- 
lated with him on this account, and told him, that aufie- 
rity was the companion of fditude. He had certainly a na- 
tural antipathv to complaifance ; and he had moreover 
a defign, by his own example, to reform the manners of 
the Syracufans, ^hich were become vain, diflblute, and 
immodell. Heraclides once more began to o^^oC^Vkm; 
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Dion fent for him to attend at the council ; and he mUe 
anfwer^ that he would not attend in any other capacity 
thah as a private citizen, at a public alTembly. Soon after 
this he impeached Dion of declining to demoliih the ciu- 
del, and of preventing the people from opening the tomb 
of DionyfiuSf and dragging out the body. He accufed him 
likewife offending for coanfellors and mintiiars to Corinthf 
in contempt of his fellow -citizens, -^nd it istriie# that he 
had engaged fome Corinthians to affift him.:i» £?ttling his 
plan of government. Bis intention was to reilrain the na* 
limited power of the popular adminiftration, (which can- 
not properly be called, a'. government,, but, as Plato terms 
it, a warchoafe of governments f) and to eftablifh thecon- 
ilitution on th^ Lacedemonian and Cretan plan. This 
was a mixture of the regal and popular governments, or 
rather an ariflocracy. ^Dion knew that the Corinthians 
were governed chiefly by the nobility, and that the in- 
fluence of the. people. rather interfered. He forefaw that 
Heraclides would be.no incon£derable impedioient to his 
fcheme. He knew him.to .be fa£liou5, turbulent, and ia- 
conllant ; and he, therefore, gave him up to thofe who 
advifed to kill him, though he had before faved him out 
of their hands. Accordingly they broke into his houfe, 
and murdered him. His death was, at firfl, refented by 
the citizens ; but when Dion gave him a magnificent fu- 
neral, attended the dead body with his foldiers, and pro- 
nounced an oration to the people, their refentment went 
off. Indeed, they were fenfible that the city would never 
be at peace whilft the competitions of Dion and Heraclides 
fubfifted. 

Dion had a friend named Callippus, an Athenian, wiih 
whom he firft became acquainted* not on account of his lite- 
rary merit, but, according to Plato, i>ecau(e.he happened 
to be introduced by him to fome -religious siyfteries. He 
had always attended him in the army, and was in great 
efleem. He was the firft of his friends, who marched 
along with him into Syracufe, with a garland on ^ his 
head, and he had diflin^uifhed himfelf in every a^on. 
This man finding that Dion's chief friends had fallen in 
the war ; that, fince the death of Heraclides, the pq)iilar 
party was without a leader, and that he himfelf flood in 
great favour with the army, formed an execrable defiga 

-agamft 
t Repub. K viii. 
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agartift'the life of his benefa^or. His objeft was certain!/ 
the fupreme command in Sicily, though fome fay he was 
bribed to it with twenty talents. For this purpofe he drew 
feveral of the foldiers into ar confpiracy againll Dion, and 
his plot was conduced in a mod artful manner. He con- 
flantly informed Dion of what he heard, or pretended to 
hear faid againft him in. the arnvy. By this means he 
obtained fuch confixience, that he was> allowed to converfe 
privately with whom he thought proper^ and to fpeak with 
the utmoil freedom againll Dion, th4t he might difcovcr 
his fecret enemies. - Thus, in a fhort time, he drew abouc 
him all the feditious and discontented citizens ; and if any 
one of different principle* informed JDion that his integrity 
had been tried, he gave himfelfno concern about- it, as th>.c 
point had already been fettled wkh Qallippus^^ 

While this ccnfpiraey was on foot, Dion had a mon- 
ili-ous and dreadful apparitiom As he was* medicating one 
evening alone in the portico before his houfe, he heard xi 
ftrddcn noife, and, turning about,, perceived (for it was 
not yet dark) a woman of gigantic ii%e at the end of the 
portico, in the form of one of the furies, as they are re<^ 
prefented on the theatre, fwceping the floor with a broom. 
In his terror and amazement he fent for fome;ofhts -friends, 
and, informing them of this prodigy, deiirod they would 
(lay with him during the night. His mind was in the uc« 
moil diforder, and he was apprehenfive, that, if they left 
him, the fpedre would appear ag^in;. -but he faw it no 
more. Soon after this, his only £n, who was now almoil 
grown up to manhood, upon fome childiih difpleafure, or 
frivolous affront, threw hinifelf from the top of the houfc, 
and was killed upon the fpot*. « 

While Dion was ia* thifrdiflrefs,. CaUippas was ripenieg 
the^^confpiracy ; and, for this purpofe, he propagated a re- 
port in Syracufe, that Dion, being now childlefs, had 
determined to adopt ApoUocrates, the fon of Dionyfii^s 
who was nephew to his wife, and grandfon to his filler. 
The plot, however, was now fufpedtd both by Dion, his 
wife, and fifler. Dion, who had dained his honour, and 
tarnifhed his glories, by the murder, of Heraclides, had, 
as we may fuppofe, his anxieties on that account ; and he 
would frequently declare, that rather than live, not oniy 
in fear of his enemies, but ia fufpicion of his friends, he 
N^ 3 ^o^<i 
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would die a thonfand deaths, and freely open hia bofem to 
the aflaflin. 

WhtT. Callippns found the women inqnifitive and fnfpi- 
cious, he was afraid of the confeqaence, and aflerted, with 
tears, his \>-An integrity, offering to give them any pledge 
of his fidelity they might defire. They required tnac he 
would take the great oath ; the form of which is aa follows. 
The perfon who takes it, goes down into the temple of the 
Theirrophori, where, after the performance of u>me reli- 
gious ceremonies, he puts on. the purple robe of Profer- 
pine, and, holding a flambg torch in his hand, proceeds 
on the oath. All this Callippus did without hefitation ; 
and to (hew with what contempt he held the goddefs, be 
appointed the execution of his confpiracy on the day of her 
felHval. Indeed, he could hardly thiuk that even this 
would enhance his guilt, or render him more obnoxioua to 
the goddefs, when he was the very perfon who had before 
initiated Dion in her facred myfleries. 

The confpiracy was now fupported by numbera ; and 
as Dior was furrounded by his friends, in the apartment 
where he nfually entertained them, the confpirators in- 
veHed the houfe, frme fecuring the doors, and others the 
windows. The aifaiTins, who were Zacynthians, ciame in 
unarmed, in their ordinary drefs. Thofe who remained 
without made fafl the doors. The Zacynthians then fell 
upon Dion, and endeavoured to flrangle him ; bnt not 
fLCccedirig in thi5, they called for a fword. No one, 
however, durll open the door ; for Dion had many friends 
abuut him : yet they had, in effe^l, nothing to fear from 
thefe ; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, he 
fnould confuit his own fafety. Wheii they had waited 
fome time, Lycon, a Syracufian, put ^ fhort fword through 
the window into the hands of a Zacynthian, who feU 
upon Dion, already flunned and fenfclefs, and cut his 
throat like a vi£lim at the altar. His fider, and ki's 
wife, who was pregnant, they imprifoned. In this un- 
happy, fituation (he fell in labour, and was delivered of a 
fon, whom they ventured to preferve ; for Callippus was 
too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend to them, 
and the keepers of the prifon were prevailed on to connive 
at it. 

After Dion was cut off, and Callippus had the whole 
government of Syracufe in his hands, he had the pre« 

fumption 
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fumption to write to the Athenians, whom, after the gods, 
he ought of all others to have^ dreaded, polluted as he was 
with the murder of his benefador. fiat it has been ob- 
ferved, with great truth,* of that ftate, that its good men 
are the beft, and its bad men the word in the world. As 
the foil of Attica produces the fineft hone/v and the moil 
fatal pqifons; The fuccefs of Callippus did not long re- 
proach the indiilgence of the gods. He foon received the 
puniihment he deferved ; for, in attempting to lake Ca- 
tana, he lofl Syracufe ; upon which occaiion he faid, that 
he had loft a city,. and got a chcefe-grater •. A-fterwards, 
at the fiege of MefTana, moft of his men were cot off, and, 
amougft the reft, the murderers of Dion. As he was re- 
fufed admiflion by every city in Sicily, and univerfally 
bated and defpifed, he pafTed into Italy, and made him- 
felf mafter of Rhegium ; but being^ no longer able to main- 
tain his foldiers, he was flain by Leptincs and Polyperchon 
with the very fanie fword with which Dion had been 
afTaffinated ; for it was known by the £ze (being Oion, 
like the Spartan fwords) and by the curious workman* 
ihip. Thus Callippus received the poniihment due to his 
crimes.. 

When Ariftomache and Arete were reteadbd out of pri- 
fon, they were received by Icetes, a Syracufan, a friend 
of Dion's, who, for fome time, entertained them with hof- 
pitality and good faith. Afterwards, however, being pre- 
vailed on by the enemies of Dion, he put them on board a 
veiTel, under pretence offending them to the Peloponncfus ; 
but privately ordered the failors to kill them in the paifage* 
and throw the bodies overboard. Others fa/, that the/ 
and the infant were thrown alive into the fea. . Thh wretch 
too paid the forfeit of his villainy : for he was put to death 
by Timoleon ; and the Syracufans, to revenge Dion, flew 
his two daughters : of which I have made more particular 
mention in the life of Timoleon. 

* But the word which fignifies a cheefe-2;rater In Greek is not 

Catangf but Patane, 
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M. BRUTUS. 



X HE great anceftor of Marcus Brutas waj that JjDimi9 
Brutus to whom the ancient Romans ereAed a ftatue of 
hrzfs, and placed it in the capitol amongft their kings. 
He was reprefentcd with a drawn fword in his hand, to 
iignify the fpirit and firmnefs with which he vanqtiiihed 
the Tarquins : but, hard-tempered like the dee] of which 
that fword was compofed, and in no degree homan'zed by 
education, the fame obdurate feverity which impelled him 
again (l the tyrant, ihut up his natural afe^ion from his 
children, when he found thofe children confpiring for the 
fuppcit of tyranny. On tho contrary, that Brutus, whofe 
life we are row writing, had all the advantages that arife 
from the cultivation of philofdphy. To his Ipirit, which 
V as naturally fedate and mild, he gave vigour and adivity 
hy cr/ndaiit applicatron. Upon the whole, he was happily 
f'.rmcd to virtue, both by nature and education. Even 
the partizans of Csefor afcribed to him every thing that 
h? d the appearance cf honour or genercfity in the confpi- 
racy, and all that wrs of a contrary complexion they laid 
to the charj c of Caflius ; who was, indeed, the friend and 
relation (f Erutus, but by no means referobled him in the 
fin- piicity cf his manners. It is univerfally allowed, that 
J.is mother, Ser villa, was dtfcended from Servilius Ahala, 
who, when Spurius Ma;lius feditioufly afplred to the mo- 
narchy, went up to him in tl e /onm, under a pretence of 
bufincfs and, as Melius inclined his head to hear what he 
would fay, tabbed him with a dagger, which he had 
concealed for the purpofe *. But the partizans of Caefar 
would not allow "that he was defcended from Junius Bru- 
tus, whofe family, they faid, was extinft with his two 
fons f. Marcus Brutes, according to them, was a ple- 
beian, defcended from one Brutus, a fteward, of mean 
extra<^ion ; and that the family bad but lately rifen to any 
dignity in the ftate. On the contrary, Pofidonius, the 

philofopher« 

* LIvy, and other hiftonans, relate this affair differently. Some 
of thtm fay confidently, that Servilius, who was then general of the 
horfe* put Mxllus to death by order of Cincinnatus the dilator. 

f Of this number is Dicnyfius of HeUcarnaiTus. 
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philofopher, agrees with thofe hiftorians, who fay, that 
Junius Brutus had a third fon, who was an infant when 
his brothers were put to death, and that Marcus Brutus 
was defcended from him. He further tells us, that thete 
were feveral illudrious perfons of that family in his time,, 
with whom he was well acquainted^ aDd:'Who very much, 
refembled the flatue of Junius Brutus *.. 

Cato, the philofopher, was brother to Servilia, tHe- 
mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated, 
the virtues of his uncle, and married, his daughter. 
Porcia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the fefts of th'e-Greek 
philofopherS', and underftood their dodirines ; but the Pla- 
tonifls (lood highefl. in his efleem. He h^d'no great 
opinion either oAhe new, or of the middle academy i but 
applied himfelf wholly to the (Indies of the ancient. An- 
tiochus, of Afcalon, was, therefore, his favourite, and h^ 
entertained his brother Ariilon m his own houfe ; a man, 
who, though inferior, tafoms of the philofophers in learn- 
ing, was equal to the firil of them in modefty, prudence* 
and gentlenefs of mamiecs, Emipy\iks^ who likewife lived 
with Brutus, as we find in his^ own epiftles, and in thofe 
of his friends, was an orator, and left a fhort, but a 
well- written narrative, of. the death., of Caefar, entitled 
Brutus*., 

Brutus fpoke with great ability in Latin, both in the 
field, and at the bar. In Greek he affedted the fententions 
and laconic way. There are feveral inftances of this in 
his epiftles. Thus, in the beginning of the war, he wrote 
to the Pergamenians.. '* I hear you have given money 
" to Dolabella. If you gave it willingly, you mud own, 
•*^ you injured me ;. if unwillingly, fliew it by giving 
** willingly to me.*' Thus, on another occafion, to the 
Samians.. ^< Your deliberations are tedious; your adlions 
*' flow : what, think you, will be the confequence ?'* 
Of the Pataraeans thus : " The Xantbians rejected my 
«' kindncfs, and defperately made their country their 
'■' grave. The Patarjeans confided in me, and retained 
N 5 *« their 

* There were feveral diftinguiftied perfons of this family in the year 
cf Rome 55S : fome of whom oppofcd the abrogation of the Oppian 
law, and were bcfieged by the Roman women in their houfcs. Livy 
xxxlv. Val. Max. U ix. 
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*• their liberty. It u in yoar own choice to imttite dv 
'< prudence of the Patareans, or to (offer the fate of the 
** Xanthians." And fach it the ftyle of his moft re- 
markable letters. 

While he was yet very yoang» he accompamed Cato to 
Cyprus, in the expedition againft Ptolemy. After Pto« 
lemy had killed himfelf, Cato, being detained by hnfinefs 
in the ifle of Rhodes, fent Caninius to fecure the king's 
treafure ; but fufpe^ing his fidelity, he wrote to Bratus 
to fail immediately to Cyprus from Pamphylia ; where* 
after a fit of fickne{s» he flaid for the. re eftablifliment of 
his health. He obeyed the order with relodance* both 
out of refped to Caninius, who was foperfeded with dHT- 
grace, and becaufe he thought the employment illiberal 
and by no means prooer for a young man who was in por- 
fuit of philofophy. Neverthelefs he executed the com- 
miflion with foch diligence, that he had the approbation 
of Cato ; and having turned the elFeds of Ptolemy into 
ready money, he brought the greateft part of it to 
Kome. 

When Rome was divided into two fadlions^ and Pompey 
and Caefar were in arms againft each other, it was gene- 
rally believed that Brutus would join Cxfar, becaule his 
father had been put to death by Pompey. However, he 
thought it his duty to facrifice his refentments to the in- 
terell of his country ; and judging Pompey 's to be the bet- 
ter caufe, he joined his party ; though before, he would 
not even falute Pompey when he met him ; efleeming it a 
crime to have any converfation with the murderer of his 
father. He now looked upon him as the head of the com- 
monwealth; and, therefore, lilting under his banner* he 
failed for Sicily in quality of lieutenant to Seftius, who 
was governor of the iiland. There, however, he found 
no opportunity to diftinguifh himfelf ; and being informed 
that Pompey and Casfar were encamped near each other, 
and preparing for that battle on which the whde empire 
depended, he went voluntarily into Macedonia to have 
his fhare in the danger. Pompey, it is faid, was fo much 
furprifed and pleated with his coming, that he roife to 
embrace him in the prefence of his guards, and treated 
him with as much refpedt as if he had been his fuperior. 
During the time that he was in camp, thofe hours that he 
did not fpend with Pompey, he employed in reading and 
lludy; and thus he paiTed the day before the battle of 
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Pharfalia. It was the middle of rummer, the heats were. 
intenfe» the marfhy fitaation of the camp difagreeable, and: 
his tent- bearers were long in coming. Neverthelefs, 
thoueh extremely haraifed and fatigued, he did not anoint 
himielf till noon ; and then» taking a morfel of breads 
while others were at reft, or mafing on the event of the 
enfuing day> he employed himfelf till the evening in wri- 
ting an epitome of Polybius. 

Csefar, it is faid, had fo high an efleenv for himj that 
he ordered his officers by all means to fave him, if h& 
would furrender himfelf; and, if he refufed, to let him 
efcape with his life. Some have placed this^ kindnefs to 
the account of Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with whom 
Caefar had connexions of a tender nature in the early part 
of his life*. Befides, as this amour was in full blow 
about the time when Brutus was born, Caefar had fome 
reafon to believe he might be his fon. The intrigue was 
notorious. When the icnsLte was dating on the danger- 
ous confpiracy of Cataline, Cato and Caeiar, who took 
different (ides of the que(Hon». happened to fit near eaclv 
other. In the mid ft- of the bufineis, a note was brought to 
Cxfar from^ without, which he read filently to liimfelf. 
Cato, hereupon, loudly accufed Casfar of receiving letters 
from the enemies of the commonwealth ; and Csofar finding 
that it had occafioned a diilurbonce in the fienate^ delivered 
the noie to Cato as he had received it. Cato> when he 
found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from his own fifler 
Servllia, fhrew it back again to Csefar» *< Take it, you fot>'* 
iaid he, and went on with the public bofinefs. 

After the battle of Pharfalia, when Pompey was fled 
towards the fea^ and Caefar was ilorming the camp. Bra- 
tus efcaped through one of the gates, and fled into a 
watery marfli, where he hid himfelf amongfl the reeds. 
Fronv thence he ventured out in the night, and got fafe 
to Larifla.^ From Larifia he wrote to Caefar, who exprefled 
the greateA pleafure in hearing of his fafety, fent for him, 

and 

* Thefe eonnedlions were well known. Cxfar made her a prefent, 
on a certain occafioiii of a pearl which cofl him near 50,0001. In the 
civil wars h;: aifigned to her a confiffated eAate for a mere trifle; and 
ifvhen the people exprefled their furprize af its cheapnefs, Cicero (aid 
. humouroufly, ^0 mcl'mt emptam fciatisy ttrtia deduQa eft, 'I'ertis wa» 
a daughter of Servilla's, and dedu^ was ^ term :n the procurlci^ 
bufinefs. 
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and entertained him amongft the firft of his friends 
When no one could give account which way Pompej was 
fied, CsTar walked for fome time alone with Bratas, to 
confulc his opinion ; and finding that it was for Egypr» 
he rejedted the opinions of the reft, anddirefled his march 
for that country. Pompey had» indeed, taken the roate 
of Egypt, as Brutas conjednred ; bat he had already met 
his fate. 

Brntos had fo much influence with Cxfar, that he re« 
conciled him to his. friend Caffias ; and when he fpoke in 
behalf of the king of Africa, though there were many im- 
peachments againfl him, he obtained for him a great part 
of his kingdom *. When he firfl began to fpeak on this 
occafion, Cx&r faid, '* I know not what this yoang man 
«' intends, but whatever it is, he intends it flrongly.'* 
His mind was fteady, and not eafify moved by intreaties. 
His principles were reafon, and honour, and virtue ; and 
the ends to which thefe dire£led him, he profecuted with 
fo much vigour, that he feldom failed of fuccefs. No 
flattery could indnce him to attend to unjofl petitions ; and 
though that dudiHty of mind which may be wrought npon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by fome called good- 
nature, he coniidered it as the greateft difgrace. He ded 
to fay, that he fufpedted thofe who could refufe no fa- 
vours, had not very honeflly employed the flower of their 
youth. 

Caefkr, previoufly to his expedition into Africa, againflf 
Cato and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of 
Gailio Cifalpina. And this was very fortunate for that 
particular province. For while the inhabitants of other 
provinces were oppreflfed and treated like flaves, by the 
violence and rapacity of their governorsV Brutus behaved^ 
with fo much kmdnefs to the people under his jurifdidion, 
that they were in fome meafure indemnified for their for- 
mer fafl^erings. Yet he afcribed every thing to the good* 
nefs of Caefar ; and it was no fmall gratification to the lat- 
ter to find, on his return through Italy, not only Brutus 
himfelf, but all the cities under his command, ready to at- 
tend his progrefs, and induflirious to do' him honour. 

As there were feveral praetorfhips vacant, it was the 
general opinion, that the chief of them,, which is the 

prjBtorfliip 

♦ PluUrch mufi here be mldaken. It wa» Dlotarufi^ and not iha 
Jklflg ofAfiic^f that Brutus pludcd lv)r* 
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prstqrfhip of the city, would be conferred either on 
Brutqs, or on Caflius. Some fay that this competicion 
heightened the variance that had already taken place be- 
tween Brutus and Caffius } for there was a mifander (land- 
ing between them> thou|;h Cailius was alHed to firutus 
by marrying his iifter Junia. Others fay, that this com- 
petition was a political manoeuvre of Cafar^s, who had 
encouraged it by favouring both their hopes In private. 
Be that as it may, Brutus had little more than the repu- 
tation of his virtue to fet again fl the gallant actions per- 
formed by Caffius in the Parthian war. Caefar weighed 
the merits of each ; and after confuting with his friends> 
*« Caffius," he faid, " has the better title to it, notwithftand- 
" ing, Brutus muft have the firft praetorfhip.'* Another 
praetorftiip was, therefore, given to Caffius : but he was 
not fo much obliged by this as offended by the lofs of 
the firft. Brutus had, or at kail might have had^ equal 
influence with Csefar in every thing elfe : he might have 
flo&d the firil in authority and intereil, biit he was drawn 
off by Caffius's p^rty. Not that he was perfectly recon- 
ciled to Caffius, fince the competition for the praetoriat 
appointments ; but he lidened to lus friends^ who were 
perpetually advifing him, not to be foothed or cajoled by 
Caefar ; but to rejeft the civilities of a tyrant, whofc objedt 
was not to reward, but to difarm his virtue* On the oth^^r 
hand, Caefar had his fufpicions, and Brutas his accufers; 
yet the former thought he had lefs to fear from his fpirit» 
his authority,. and his connedions, than he had to nope 
from his honefiy. When he was told that Antony and 
Dolabella had fbme dangerous confpiracy on foot, " It is 
'* not," faid he, " the fleek and fat men that I fear, but the 
" pale and the lean $" meaning Brutus and Caffius. Af- 
terwards, when he was advifed to beware of Brutus, he 
laid his hand upon his brea(},-and faid, ** Do not yoa 
<< think, then, that Brutas will wait till I have done with 
<' this poor body ?" as if he thought Brutus the only pro- 
per perfon to fucceed him in his immenfe power. Indeed it 
is extremely probable that Brutus would have been the 
£rfl man in Rome, could be have had pauence awhile to 
be the fecond, and have waited till time had wafted the 
power of Caefar, and dimmed the luflre of his great 
anions. But Caffius, a man of violent paffions, and an 
enemy to Caefar, rather from perfbnal than politlcaJL 
hatred, ftill urged him agaiuH the <3dClaXQt« \\.>«%&^vi«- 
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faHy raid, that Brutus hated the imperial power* and that 
Caifius hated the emperor. Caffius, indeed^ pretended 
that Casfar had injured him. He complained that the 
lions which he had procured when he was nominated 
aedile» and which he had fent to Megara> Lasiar had 
taken and converted to his own ufe, having -found theft 
there when that city was taken by Cabinos. Thofe lions, 
it is faid, were very fatal to the inhabitants ; for as ibon as 
their city was taken, they opened their dens» and on- 
chained them in the flreets, that they might flop the irrnp- 
tion of the enemy : but inftead of that they fell upon the 
citizens, and tore them in fuch a manner, that their very 
enemies were ftruck with horror. Some fay that this was 
the principal motive with Caffius for confpiring againfl 
Casfar ; but they are ftrangely miftaken. Caffius had a 
natural averfion to the whole race of tyrants, which he 
fhewed even when he was at fchool with Fauftus the fbn 
of Sylla. When Fauftus was boaiUng amongft the boys 
•f the unlimited power of hb father, Caffius rofe and 
ftruck him on the face. The friends and tutors of Fanftns 
would have taken upon themielves to puni(h the infolt ;: 
but Pom^)ey prevented it, and> fending for the boys, ex- 
amined them himfelf. Upon which Caffius faid, «< Come 
*' along, Fauftus ! repeat, if you dare, before Pompey,. 
'< the expreffions which provoked me, that I may pnniflv 
*' you in the fame manner. Such was the difpofition of 
Caffius. 

But Hruttts was animated to this undertaking, by the 
perfuafion of his friends, by private intimadons and ano- 
nymous letters. Under the flatue of his anceftor, who de* 
flroy d theTarquins, was placed a paper with thefe words : 
O that ivi hoii a Brutus mnv ! O that JSrutus wert now 
ali*ve /His own tribunal on which he fat as praetor, was 
continually filled with fuch infcriptions as thefe : Mrutiu, 
thoujkepeft i Thou art mt a tru$ Brutus / The fycophants 
of Caefar were the occaiion of this ; for, amongft other 
. invidious diftindions which they paid him, they crowned 
his ilatues by night, that the people might falute him 
king, inftead of didator. However, it had a contrary 
effedt, as I have fhewn more at large in the life of 
Caefar. 

When Caffius folicited his friends to engage in the 
confpiracy, they all confented, on condition that Brutus 
would take the lead. They concluded that it was not 
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ftrength of hands^ or refolation, that they wanted, but the 
countenance of a man of reputation, to prefide at this 
facrifice, and to juftify the deed. They were fenfible 
that, without him, they fhould neither proceed with fpi- 
rit, nor efcape fufptcion when they had effeded their 
purpofe. The world, they knew, would conclude, that 
if the a£lion had been honourable, Brutus would not 
have refufed to engage in it. Caffius having confidered 
thefe things, determined to pay Brutus the firft vifit after 
the quarrel that had been between them ; and as foon ^ 
the compliments of reconciliation were over^^ he aiked 
him, " Whether he intended to be in the ienate on the 
«« calends of March ; for it was reported," he faid, '* that 
** Casfar's friends defigned to move that he (kould be de- 
^' clared king.'* Brutus anfwered, *' He ihould not be 
«( there ;'* and Caffius replied, ** But what if they (hould 
«< fend for us?" '< It would then," faid Brutus, *' by my 
'< duty, not only to fpeak againft it, but to facrifice my life 
*< for the liberties of Rome." Cailius, encouraged by 
this, proceeded :•— << But what Roman will bear to fee you 
" die ? Do not you know yourfelf, ^rutus ? Think yoa 
'< that thofe infcriptions you found on your tribunal were 
*' placed there by weavers and victuallers, and not by the 
•'firft men in Rome ? From other prators they look for 
** prefents, and (hews, and gladiators ; but from you they 
*' expcGt the abolition of tyranny, as a debt which your 
•f family has entailed upon you. They are ready to fuffer 
*< every thing on your account, if you ace really what yoa 
*' ought, and what they exped you to be." After this he 
embraced Brutus, and being perfedUy reconciled they re- 
tired to their refpe£tive friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one Qulntus LigariuSjt 
whom Csefar bad pardoned, though he had borne arms 
agaiAft him. This man, lefs grateful for the pardon he 
had received, than offended with the power which made 
him (land in need of it, hated Caefar, but was the inti« 
mate friend of Brutus. The latter one day vifited him,, 
and finding him not well, iaid, ** O Ligarius 1 what a 
** time is this to be (ick I" IJpon which he raifed himfelf 
on his elbow, and taking Brutus by the hand, anfweredjt 
"If Brutus has any defign worthy of himfdf, Ligarius is 
*' well." They now tried the inclinations of all they 
could truft, and took into the confpiracy, not only their 
familiar friends^ but fuch as they k&e^ xo\^^>)t^N^> 'fts^^ 
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above the fear of death. For this reafon, tbough thej 
had the greatell regard for Cicero, and the utmoit con- 
fidence in his principles as a republican, they concealed 
the confpiracy from him, left his natural timidity, and 
the wearinefs of age, fhould retard thofe meaibres which 
required the moft refolute defpatch.. 

Brutus likewife thought proper to leave his friends, Sta- 
tilius and Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the 
ccnfpiracy. He had tried their fentimencs, under the 
colour of a philofophical difpucs; in which Favonias 
obfervcd, that the word abiblute government was prefera- 
ble to a civil war : and Statilius added, that it became no 
wife man to expofe himfelf to fear and danger, oo ac- 
count of the faults and follies of others. But Labeo, who 
was prefent, contradldled both. And Brutus, though he 
was then filent, as if the difpute had been difficult to deter- 
mine, afterwards communicated the defign to Labeo, who 
readily concurred in it. It was then agreed to gain over 
the ether Brutu«, furnamed Albinus, who, thoagh not 
dining uifhcd by his perfonal courage, was of confequence, 
on account of the great number of gladiators he bred for 
the public (hews, and the entire confidence that CaHkr 
placed in him. To the felicitations of Caffios and Labeo 
he made no anfwer ; bat when be came privately to 
Brutus, and found that he was at. the head of the con- 
fpiracy, he made no fcruple of joining them.. The name 
of Brutus drew in many- more of the moft considerable 
perfons of the (late; and though they had entered into no 
oath of fecrefy, they kept the de(ign fo clofe, that not- 
withdanding the gods therofelves denounced the event, by 
a variety of prodigies, no one would give credit to the 
confpiracy. 

Brutus now felt his confequence lie heavy upon him. 
The fafety of fome of the greateil men in Rome depended, 
on his condudl, and he could not think of the danger they 
were to encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, 
he fupprefled his unealinefs : but at home, and efpecially 
by night, he was not the fame man. Sometimes he would 
flart from his (leep; at others, he was totally immerfed in 
thought. From which, and the like circumftances, it 
was obvious to his wife, that he was revolving in his mind 
fome difficult and dangerous enterprize. Porcia, as we 
before obferved, was the daughter of Cato. She was 
married to her coufin Brutus very young, though (he was 
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a widow, and had a fon^ named Bibulus, after his fa- 
ther. There is a froall traQ of his ilill extant, called 
Memoirs of Brutus, Porcia added to the affedlion of a 
wife, the prudence of a woman, who was not unac- 
quainted with philofophy ; and (he refblved not to inquire 
into her hufband's fecrets before (he had made the follow- 
ing trial of her own firmnefs. She ordered all her atten- 
dants out of her apartnirent, and, with a fmall knife, gav^ 
herfelf a deep wound<-4a-^he thigh. This occafioned a 
great eiFulion of blood, extreme pain, and a fever in con- 
fequence of that pain. Brutus was extremely alHifted for 
her, and as he attended her, in the height of her paih, 
ihe thus fpdce to him : " Brutus, when you married the 
** daughter of Cato, you did not, I prefume, confider her 
** merely as a female companion, bat as the partner of 
** your fortunes. You, indeed, have given me no reafon 
** to repent my marriage : .but what proof, either of af- 
•* fedion or fidelity, can you receive from me, if I may 
*• neither Ihare in your fecret griefs, nor in your fecret 
*' councils ! I am fenfible that fecrefy is not the cha* 
** radleriflic virtue of my fex : but furely our natural 
** weakcefs may be flrengthened by a virtuous educa- 
** tion, and by honourable connexions ; and Porcia can 
<' boafl that (he is the daughter of Cato, and the wife of 
'* Brutus. Yet even in thcfe di(lin£tions I placed no ab- 
** folute confidence, till I tried, and found that I was 
** proof againil pain.'^ When (he had faid this, (he (hew« 
ed him her wound, and informed him of her motives : upon 
which Brutus .was fo (Iruck with her magnanimity, that, 
with lifted hands, he intreated the gods to favour his en- 
terprize, and enable him to approve himfelf worthy of 
Porcia. He then took every means to cure her wound> 
and reflore her health. 

A meeting of the fenate being appointed^ at which 
Casfar was expedled to attend, ihat was thought a proper 
time for the execution of their defign. For /i>Mthey could 
not only appear together without fufpicion, but as fome 
of the mod confiderable perfons in the commonwealth 
would be prefent, they flattered themfdves that, as fooa 
as the deed was done, they wotdd join in averting the 
common liberty. The place too where the fenate was to 
meet feemed providentially favourable for their purpofe. 
It was a portico adjoining to the theatre, and in the mvd^ 
of a faloon, fumiihed widi bencbta* ftwA ^t &%.Voi^^i^^^siir 
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pey> which had been ereded to himby** the coniBKm- 

we^^h, when he adorned that part of- the^ city with thofe- 
buildings. Here the fenate was convened on the ides of 
of March ; and it feemed as if fome ^oi^ (hoald bring 
Caefar to this place to revenge upon him the death of 
Pompey. 

When the day came, Brntus went oat, and took with 
him a dagger, which lail circumftance was known only 
to hb wife. The reft met at the houfe of Caffius, and 
condu&ed his ion,, who was that day to pat on the ttga- 
'virilism, to the firum : from whence they proceeded to 
PoiT.pey's portico, and waited for Caefar. Any one that 
had been privy to the defign of the confpirators, "woold 
here have been aftonifhed at their calm and confiftent 
firmnel's. Many of them were prastors, and obliged by 
their ciHce to hear and determine caufes.' Thefe they 
heard with fo much calmnefs> and decided withrfb moch^ 
accuracy, that one could not have fuppoied there had- 
been any thing elfe opon their minds ; and when a cer- 
tain perfon appealed from the judgment of Bratos tiv 
Caefar, Brutus, looking round on the aflembly,. faid^ 
Cafar neither does^ nor Jhall binder me from eiMtg agreeahly 
tothelofws, NevertheleOs they were difturbed by many 
accidents. Though the day was far fpent, flill Caefar did 
not come, bein? detained by his wife and the ibothfayers, 
on account of defedls in the facrifices. In the mean time 
a perfon came up 10 Cafca, one of the confpirators, and 
taking him by the hand, '* You concealed the thing from 
*' me," faid he, •* but Brutus has told me all.** Cafca 
exprefTed his furprife ; upon which the other faid, laugh- 
ing, '< How came yoo to be fo rich of a fudden, as to 
•' ftand for the aedilelhip ;'* fo near was the great fecret 
being blown by the ambiguity of this man's difcourfe 1 
At the fame time Popilius Lasna, a fenator, after faluting 
Brutus and Caffius in a very obliging mannefr, faid, in a 
whifper, "My bcft wiflies are with you : — but make no 
•• delay ; for it is now no fecret." After faying this, he 
immediately went away, and left them in great co'nllerna- 
tion ; for they concluded that every thing was difcovered. 
Soon after this a meffenger came running from "Arutus's 
houfe, and told him that his wife was dying. Porcia had 
been under extreme anxiety, and in great agitations about 
the event. At every little n<rife or voice (he heard, (he 
ftarted op and ran to the d<K3r« Kke one of the frantic 
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pride/Tes of Bacchus, inquiring of every one that came 
fropa the iforum^ what Brutus was doing. She fent mef- 
fenger after mefTenger to make the fame inquiries ; and 
being unable any longer to fifpport the agitations of her 
mind, ihe at length fainted away. She had not time to 
retire to her chamber. As ihe fat in the middle of the 
houie, her fpirits failed, lier colour changed, and (he lofl 
her fenfes and her fpeech. Her women ihrieked, die 
neighbours ran to their afliflance, and a report was foon 
fpread through the city, that Porcia was dead. However> 
by the care of thofe that were about her, ihe tecovered in 
a little time. Brutus was greatly diilreiTed with the 
news, and not without reafon ; but his private grief gave 
way to the public concern : for it was now reported that 
. Caefar was coming on a litter. The ill omen of his fa* 
criiices had deterred him from entering on bufinefs of 
importance, and he propofed to defer it under a pretence 
of indifpoiition. As foon as he came oat of the litter, Po- 
pilius Lsena, who a little before had wiihed Brutus fuc* 
cefs, went up, and fpoke to him for a confiderabie time, 
Casfar all the while (landing, and feeming vtry attentive. 
The confpirators not being able to hear what he faid, 
fufpedled, from what paflea between him and Brutus, that 
he was now making a difeovery of their de&gn. This 
difconcerted them extremely, and lookmg upon each 
other, they agreed, by the filent language of the counte- 
nance, that they ihould not flay to be taken, but defpatch 
themfelves. With this intent Cailius and fome others 
were juil about to draw their daggers from under their 
robes, when Brutus obferving from the kwks and geilures 
of Laena, that he was petitionbg, and not accufing, en- 
couraged Cafiitts by the cheerMnefs of his countenance. 
This was the only way by which he could communicate 
his fentiments, being furrounded by many who were 
ilrangers to the con^racy. Laena, after a little while, 
kiiTed Caefar's hand, and left him ; and it plainly appear- 
ed, upon the whole, that he had been fpeaking about Ms 
own affairs. 

The ienate was already feated» and the confpirators 
got clofe about Caeiar's chair, under pretence of prefer- 
ring a fuit to him. Cafiius turned his face to Pompey's 
ilatue, and invoked it, as if it had been feniible of his 
prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in converfauoa v(v\K« 
out the court. And now C»(ai enxettd> wA ^^ ^>k^^ 
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fenate rofe to fajute hhn. The confpirators crcmdei 
aroand him» and fee TuUius Cixnber> one of their namber* 
to iblicit the recal of his brother^ wha was baniflied. 
They all united in the foh'citation, took hold of Caefar^s 
har.d, and kiffed his head and his breaft. He rejeded 
their applications, and finding that they would not ^Mt 
at iciigth rofe from his feat in anger. Tollius, -apon-this 
laid hold of his robe, and pulled it from his- ihoulders. 
Caica, who flood behind, gave him the firft, though bat 
a flight wound wiih his dagger, near the fhoulder.' Ca^ar 
caught the handle of the dagger, and faid in LatiB« - 
" Villain ! Cafca ! What doft thou mean?** Cafca^ m 
Greek, called his brother to his afF.ilance* Caefar was 
wounded by numbers almoil at the fame inftant^ and look- 
ed round him for fome way to efcape-; but when he faw ' 
the dagger of Brutus pointed againfl him, he let go Cafca's 
hand, and covering his head with his robe, resigned him-' 
felf to their fwords. The con^irators preiTed fo eagerly 
to llab him, that they wounded each other, Brutus^ -itr 
attempting to have his fhare in the facrifice, received a 
wound in his hand, and all of them were covered with 
blood. 

Cxfar thus ilain, Brutus ftepped forward into the 
middle of the fenate- houfe, and propofine to make a 
fpeech, defired the fenators to flay. "They fled, however^ 
with the utmoil precipitation, though no one pnrfued; 
ibr the confpirators had no defign on any life but Cas« 
far's ; and, that taken away, they invited the refl to 
liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of opinion that 
Antony fhould fall with Ca:far. They confidered him as an 
infolent man, who, in his principles, favoured monarchy ; 
and who had made him felf popular in the army. More- 
over, befide his natural difpofition to defpotifm, he had 
at this time the confular power, and was the colleague of 
Csefar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injoflice 
of fuch a meafure, and fuggefled the poflibility of An* 
tony's change of principle. He thought it far from being, 
improbable that, after the dellru6lioa of Caefar, a man (o 
paffionately fond of glory, fhould be infpired by an emu« 
lation to join in refloring the commonwealth. Thus 
Antony was faved ; though, in the general confternation, 
he fled, in the difguife of a plebeian. Brutus and his 
party betook themfelves to the capitol ; and fhewing 
their bloody hands and naked fwords^ proclaimed liberty 
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to- the people as they paffed. At firft all • was lamenta- 
tion, diflradion, and tumult : but as -no further violence 
was committed, the fenators and the people recovered their 
apprehensions, and went in a body to the confpirators in 
the capitol. Brutus made a popular fpeech adapted to 
the occafion ; and ihis ^being well received, the confpira- 
tors were encouraged to come xiewn into the^^nww. The 

• reil were undtftinguifhed ; "but pcrfons of the firft quality 
attended Brutus, conducted him with great honour from 
the capitol, and placed him in the roftrum. At the fight 
of Brutus, the populace, though difpofed to tumult, were 
ftruck with reverence ; and when he began to fpeak, they 
attended with (ilence. It feon appeared, however, that it 
was not the action, but the man, they rcfpefted ; for when 
Cinna fpdke, and accufed Caefar> they loaded^him with the 
mod opprobrious language; and ^became To outrageous* 
that the confpirators thought proper once more to retire 

• into the capifiol. Brutus^now expeded to i>e beiieged, and 
therefore difmi/Ted the principal people that attended him; 

r becaufe he thought it unreafonable that they who had no 
concern in the adion, fhould be expofed to the danger 

. that followed it. Next day the fenate afTembled in the 
temple of 'Tellus, '.and Antony, Plancus, and Gicero, in 
their refpeflive fpeeches, perfuaded and prevailed on the 

. people to forget what was pafled. Accordingly, the con- 

■ fpirators were not cmly pardoned, but it was decreed that 
and the confuls fhould take into-coniideration what honours 

. dignities were proper to be conferred upon diem. After 
this the fenate broke up; and Antony, having fent his 
fon as an iioftage to the capitol, Brutus and his party 

K came down, aira mutual compliments paffed between 
them. Caflius was invited to fup with Antony, Brutus 
with Lepidus, and the reft were entertained by their re- 

> fpefUve friends. 

Early next -mormng the fenate aflembled again, and 

-voted thanks to Antony for preventing a civU war, as 
well as to Brutus and his party for their fer vices to the 
commonwealth. The latter had alfo provinces diflri- 
buted aroongft them. Crete was allotted to Brutus, 
Africa to Caflius, Afia to Trebonius, >6ithynia to Cimber, 
and the other Brutus had that part of Gaul which lies upon 
the Po. 

Ciefar's will, «od his funeral came next in c^e^cni* 
Antony propofed that the will (hooVd \>e ita^ vcv y^^^*^ 
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and that the funeral (hoold not be private, or mthdtt 
proper magnificence, leaft fuch treatment fhoold exafberate 
the people. Caflius ftrongly oppofed this; But Brntas 
agreed to it, and here he fell into a fecond error. Piit 
prefervation of fb formidable an enemy as Antony^, was a 
miftakcn thing; but his giving up the . manageifiient of 
Cxfar's funeral to him, was an irreparable fault. The 
publication of the will had an immediate tendency to in- 
fpire the people with a paffionate regret for the death of 
■Ca^far ; for he had left to each Roman citizen feventy- 
five drachmas, befide the public ofe of his gardens be- 
yond the Tyber, where now the temple of Fortune 
flands. When the body was brought into the/ontm, and 
Antony fpoke the ufunl funeral eoTogium, as he perceived 
the people alFedled by his fpeech, he endeavoured fiill 
more to work upon their paffions, by unfolding the bloody 
garment of Caefar, ftiewing them in how many places 
it was pierced, and pointing out the number of his woonds. 
This threw every thing into confiifion. Some called 
nloud to kill the murderers ; others, as was formerly done 
in the cafe of that feditious demagogue Clodins, fnatched 
the benches and tables from the neighbouring fliops, and 
and ereded a pile for the body of Caefar, m the midft 
of confecrated places and furrounding temples. As foon 
the pile was in flames, the people, crowding from all 
parts, fnatched the half- burnt brands, and ran round the 
city to fire the houfes of the confpirators ; but they were 
on their guard againfl fuch an afTault, and prevented the 
cfFefts. 

There was a poet named Cinna, who had no concern 
in the confpiracy, but was rather a friend of Cxfar^s. 
This man dreamt that Caefar invited him to fupper, and 
that, when he declined the invitation, he took him by 
the hand, and con drained him to follow him into a dark 
and deep place, which he entered with the utmoll horror. 
The agitation of his fpirits threw him into a fever, which 
laded the remaining part of the night. In the morn- 
ing, however, when Caefar was to be interred, he was 
aihamed of abfenting himfelf from the folemnity : he« 
therefore, mingled with the multitude that had jnft been 
enraged by the fpeech of Antony; and being unfortu- 
nately miftaken for that Cinna, who had before inveighed 
iagaind Csefar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than 
any thing, except Antony's change of condtt6l> alarmed 
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TJratus and his party. They now thought it neceflary tOi 
confult their fafety, and retired to Aritium. Here they 
fat down, v^th an intent to return as foon as the popular 
fury (hould fubiide; and for this, confidering the incon- 
flahcy of the nuiltitude, they concluded that they fhould 
not have long to wait. The fenate, moreover, was in 
their intereft ; and though they did not punifii the mur- 
derers of Cinna, they caufed flrid inquiry to be made 
after thofe who attempted^to burn the houfes of the con- 
fpirators. Antony too became obnoxious to the people ; 
for they fufpedlcd liim of erefling another kind of mo- 
narchy. The return of Brutus was, confequently, wiihed 
for ; and, as he was to exhibit fhews and games in his 
capacity as prastor, it was expeded. Brutus, however, had 
received intellieence, that feveral of Csefar'^ old foldiersj 
to whom he had diitribttted lands and colonies, had Itolen^ 
by fmall parties, into Rome, and that they lay in wait 
for him : he, tlierefore, did not think pioper to come 
himfelf; notwith (landing which, the (hews that were ex- 
hibited on his account were extremely magnificent: for 
he had bought a confiderable ntimber of wild beads, and 
ordered that they fhould all be referved for that purpofe. 
He went himfelt as far as Naples to colled a number of . 
comedians; and being informed of one Canutius, who 
was much admired upon the flage, he -defired his friends 
to ufe all their interei^ to bring him to Rome. Canutius 
was a Grecian.^ and Brutus, therefore, thought that no 
compnlfion ikouM be ufed. He wrote likewife to Cicero, 
and begged that he would, by all means, be prefent at the 
public fhews. 

^Such^was the fituation of his affairs, when, on the ar« 
r rival of Odavius at Rome, things took another turn. 
sHe was fon to the fifler of Casfar, who had adopted and 
: appointed him his heir. He was purfuing his fludies at 
ApoUonia, and in expedation of meeting Caefar there om 
his intended expedition againft the Parthians, at ^e time 
when Caefar was flani. Upon hearing of this events he 
immediately came to Rome, and, to ingratiate himfelf 
with the people, afTttmed the name of Casfar. By punc- 
tually diflributing amonefl the citizens the money that 
was left them by his ancle, he foon took the lead of An- 
tony; and, by bis liberality to the . foldiers, he broueht 
over to his party th^ greateft number of thofe who had 
ferved under Casfar. Cicero likewifci who hated M\ny) « 
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joioM his intereft. And this was fo mach refented by 
frutus, that^ in his letters, he reproached him in theie- 
vercft terms.. " He perceived," he faid, «» th&t Cicero 
«< was tame enoagh to bear a tyrant, and was only afrud 
*« of the tyrant that hated him ;«— that his complimenti to 
«' OAavius were meant to purchafe an eafy flavery : but 
«' our ancedors," faid Brutus, " fcorned to bear even a 
•* gentle mafter." He added, that *« As to the neaforesof 
" peace, or war, he was undetermined ; but in one thing 
'* he was refolved, which was, never ubeaJlo'utV* He 
cxprefTed his furprife, ** That Cicero flioald prefSer an 
«< inranu)us accommodation even to the dangers of civfl 
«< war ; and that the only fruits he expected from deilroy* 
** ing the tyranny of Antony, fliould be the eUabliflimcBt 
^' of a new tyrant in O^avius." Such was the fpirit of hb 
firft letters. 

The city was now divided into two faSions : ibme 
joined Ca^far, others remained with Antony, and the army 
was fold to the befl bidder. Brutus, of courfes ^cipairtd 
of any defirable event ; and, being refdved to leave Italy, 
he went by land to Lucania, and came to the maritime 
town of Elea. Porcia, being to retarn from thence to 
Rome, endeavoured, as well as pofTible, to conceal the for- 
row that oppreiTed her ; but, notwithftandtng her magna- 
nimity, a picture which (he found there betrayed her di- 
firefs. The fubje6t was the parting of Hedor and Andro- 
mache. He was reprefented<lelivering his fon, Aftyanaz, 
into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were fixed 
upon him. The refemblance that this pidure bore to her 
own diftrefs, made her burft into tears the moment (he 
beheld it ; and feveral times (he vificed the melancholy 
emblem, to gaze upon it, and weep before it. On thb 
occafion, Acilies, one of Brutus's friends, repeated ihat 
pa(rage in Homer, where Andromache fays. 

Yet while my Ueaor ftill funrivet , I fee 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. Popx. 

To which Brutus replied, with a fmlle, ** But I moft not 
" anfwer Porcia as He^or did Andromache : 



* HaAen to thy taflcs at home. 



There guide the fpindle and dired the loom. Popx. 

<' She has not perfonal ftrengtb, indeed, to fuftain the 
'' toils we undergo ; but her fpirit is not lefs a&ive in 

" the 
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«' the caufe of her country." This anecdote we have from 
Bibulus, the fon of Porcia. 

From Elea, Brutus failed for Athens, where he was re- 
ceived with high applaufe, and invefted with public ho- 
nours. There he took up his relidence with a particular 
"friend, and attended the leftures of Theomneftus the aca- 
demic, and Cratippus the peripatetic; devoting himfelf 
wholly to literary purfuits. Yet in this unfufpeded ftate 
he was privately preparing for war. He defpatched He- 
rodratus into Macedonia to gain the principal officers in 
that province ; and he fecured by his'kindnefs all the young 
Romans who were theii ftudents at Athens. Amonglt 
tbefe was the fon of Cicero, on whom he beflowed the 
■ higheft encomiums ; and faid, that he could never ceafe 
admiring the fpint of that young man, who bore fuch a 
mortal "hatred to tyrants. 

At length he^began to a6l more publicly ; and being in- 
formed that fome the Roman ihips, laden with money, were 
returning from Afia, under the command of a nvan of honour, 
a friend of his, he met him at Caryftus* a city of Eubcea. 
' There he had a conference with him, and requeued that 
he would give op the (hips. By the bye, it happened to 
'.be Brutus's birth-day, on which occaiion he gave a fplen- 
did entertainment, and while they were drinking ViQory t9 
Brutus, and Liberty to Rome^ to encourage the caufe, he 
called A)r a larger bowl. While he held it in his hand, 
without any viSble relation to thefubjed they wereupon^ 
ihe prone uucod this yerfe : 

My Adl was doouiM by Phoebus and by Fate. 

Some hiftorians fay, that Jpollo was the word he gave 
bis foldiers in the laft battle at Philippi ; and, of courfe, 
conclude, that this exclamation was a prefage of his de- 
feat. Antiflius, the commander of the fliips, gave him 
^ve hundred thoufand drachmas of the money he was 
carrying to Italy. The remains c>{ Pompey's army that 
were fcattered about Theffaly, readily joined his ftan- 
dard ; and, befides thefe, he took five hundred horfe^ 
whom Cinna was condudling to Dolabella in Afia. He 
then failed to Demetrias, and feized a large quantity of 
arms, which Julius Caefar had provided for the Parthian 
war, and which were now to be fent to Antony. Mace- 
donia was delivered up to him by Hortenfius the ip\?cxc« \ 
and all the nci£hbonring prince* rcadilv oS^^t^i \.Vw 
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afli (lance. When nev(^s was received that Caia*, the bro- 
ther of Antony « had marched through Italy^ to join tlie 
forces under Gabinius in Dyrrachiutn and ApoIIoniai 
Brutus determined to feize them before he arrived* aod 
made a forced march with fuch troops as were at hand, 
^rhe way was rugged> and the fnows were deep ; but lie 
moved with fuch expedition^ that his fattlers were left i 
long way behind. When he had almoft reached Dyrra- 
chium, he was fcized with the diforder called BMlimia, or 
violent hunger, occafioned by cold and fatigue. Tbu 
diforder efFedls both men and cattle, after fatigaes in the 
fnow. Whether it is, that, perfpiration being prevented 
by the extreme cold, the vital heat is confined^ and more 
immediately confumes the aliment; or that a Jceen and 
fubtle vapour rifing from the melted fnowj penetrates the 
body, and deftroys the heat by expelling it through the 
pores — for the fweatings feem to arife from the heat con- 
tending with the cold, which being repelled by the latter, 
the vapoury fleam isdiffufed over the furface of the body. 
But of this I have treated more largely in another place. 
Brutus growing very faint, and no provi£ons being at hand, 
his fervants were forced to go to the gates of the enemy, 
and beg bread of the centinels. When they were informed 
of the diftrefs of Brutus, they brought him meat and drink 
in their own handd ; and in return for their humanity, 
when he had taken the city, he fhewed kindneis both to 
them and to the refl of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he fummoned the 
foldiers that were quartered near the city to join him.; 
but finding that they were all with Brutus, and fufped- 
ing that ihofe in ApoIIonia favoured the fame party, be 
went to Buthrotus. Brutus, however, found means to 
dellroy three of his cohorts in their march. Cains, after 
this, attempted to feize fome pofts near Byllis, but was 
routed in a fet battle by young Cicero, to whom Brutus 
h.id given the command of the army on thsj occaiion, and 
whole condu£l he made ufe of frequently, and with fucceis. 
Caius was foon after furprifed in a marfh, from whence 
he had no means to efcape ; and Brutus finding him in 
his power, furrounded him with his cavalry, and gave 
orders that none of his men (hould be killed ; for he ez- 
pedcd that they would quickly join him of their own 
accord. As he expedtedj it come to pafs. They fur- 
tendered 
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rendered both tbemfelves and their general ^ Co that Brutus 
had now a very refpeftable army. He treated Caius for 
a long time with all poflible refpedl ; nor did he divert him 
of any cniigns of dignity that he bore, though, it is faid, 
that he received letters from feveral perfons at Rome, and, 
particularly, from Cicero, advifing him to put him to 
death. At length, however, when he found that he was 
fecretly pradlifing with his officers, and exciting feditions 
amongil the foldiers, he put him on board a (hip, and 
kept him clofe prifoner. The foldiers that he had cor- 
rupted retired into ApoUonia, from whence they fent to 
Brutus, that if he would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus anfwered, ** That this was 
*» not the cuftom of the Romans, but that thcfe who had 
'« offended ftiould come in perfon to their general, and fo- 
** licit his forgivencfs." This they did, and were ac- 
cordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Afia, when he was 
informed of a change in affairs at Rome. Young Cafar, 
fupported by the fenate, had got the better of Antony, 
and driven him out of Italy ; but, at the fame time, he 
began to be no lefs formidable himfelf ; for he folicited 
the confulfhip contrary to law, and kept in pay an unne- 
ceffary army. Confequently the fenate, though they at 
fird fupported, were now diffatisfied with his meafure^* 
And as they began to call their eyes on Brutus,' and de- 
creed or confirmed feveral provinces to him, Caefar was 
under fome apprehenfions. He, therefore, defpatched 
meffengers to Antony, and defired that a reconciliation 
might take place. After this he drew up his army around 
the city, and carried the confulfhip, though but a boy» 
in his twentieth year, as he tells us in bis Commentaries* 
He was no fooner conful than he ordered a judicial pro- 
cefs to iffae againil Brutus and his acc6mplices, for mur- 
dering the firil magiilrate in Rome without trial, or con* 
demnation. Lucius Cornificius was appointed to accufe 
Brutus, and Marcus Agrippa accufed Cafilus ; neither of 
whom appearing, the ji^ges were obliged to pafs fentence 
againfl both. It is faid that when the crier, as ufual, 
cited BrUtus to appear* the people could not fopprefs their 
£ghs ; and perfons of the firft diftindioa heard it in iilent 
dejedion. Publius Siltcius was obferved to borft. vc^x.'Ok 
tears ; and this was the caufe why he waa aiietNN?cv^^ ^x^- 
fcribed. The triomviri, Csefar, AnX0ivY> uxA V^e^x^x^^* 
z \>««^^ 
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being now reconciled, divided the provinces among^ 
them, and fettled that lift of morder, in which two hun- 
dred citizenss and Cicero amongft die reft^ were pro* 

fcribcd. 

When the report of thefe. proceedings was brought into 
Macedonia, Bratus found himfelf under a neceffity of fend- 
ing orders to Hoitenfius to kill Cains, the brother of An- 
tony, in revenge of the death of Cicero his friend^ and 
Brutus Albinas his kinfman, whowasilain. This was the 
reafon why Antony, when he had taken Hortenfius at the 
battle of Philippi, flew him upon his brother's tomb. Bra- 
tus fays, that he was more afhamed of the caufe of Cicerofs 
death than grieved at the event ; while he iaw Rome eo- 
flaved more by her own fault, than by the fault of her ty- 
rants, and continue a ume fpedator of fuch fcenes as ought 
not to have been heard of without horror. 

The army of Brutus was now confiderable, and he or- 
dered its route into Aiia, while a fleet was preparing in 
Bithynia and at Cyzicum. As he marched by land, he 
fettled the affairs of the cities, and gave audience to the 
princes of thofe countries through which he pafTed. He 
fent orders to Caflius, who was in Syria, to give up his in- 
tended journey into Egypt, and join him.— -On this occa- 
ficn he tells him, that their colleding forces to deftroy the 
tyrants was not to fecure an empire to themfelves, but to 
deliver their fellow-citizens ; that they (hould never forget 
this great objefl of their undertaking, but, adhering to their 
£rfl intentions, keep Italy within their eye, and haflen to 
refcue their country from oppreflion. 

Caflius, accordingly, fet out to join him, and Brutus 
at the fame time making fomc progrefs to meet him, their 
interview was at Smyrna. Till this meeting, they had 
not feen each other fince they parted at the Pir<Bus of 
Athens, when Caffius fet x)ut for Syria, and Brutus for 
Macedonia. The forces they had refpedively colleAed, 
ga;c ihem great joy, and made them confident of fuccefs. 
-Pivm Italy they had Hcd, like foliiary exiles, without 
money, without arms, without a fliip, a foldier, or a 
town to fly to. Yet now, in fo fliort a time, they found 
themfelves fupplied with fhipping and money, with an 
army of horfe and foot, and in a condition of contend- 
ing for the cr'pire of Rome. Caffius was no lefs refpeft- 
.ful to Erp;u5, than Brutus was to him ; but the latter 
♦would £cnefdlly wait upon VAiu, ?l^ Wi >«;x% xV^^ ^Id^jr man. 
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and of a feebler conflitution. Caflius was efl^emed an able^ 
ibldier, but of a fiery difpoiition, and ambitious to com- 
mand rather by fear than afFedion : though at the famer 
tlnie^ with his familiar ac(^aintance9 he was eafy in his 
manners, and fond of raillery to excefs. Brutus, on ac- 
count of his virtue, was refpe&ed by the people, beloved by 
his friends, admired by men^ of principle, and not hatpd 
even byhis enemies. He was miJdin his temper, and had 
a greatnefs of mind that was fuper\pr to anger, avarice, 
and the love of pleafure. He was firm and inflexible in his 
opinions, and zealous in every purfuit, where juflice or ho- 
nour were concerned* The people had the higheft opinio:! 
of his integrity and fincerity in every undertaking, and this 
naturally infpired them with confidence and alFedion. Evea 
Pompey the Great had hardly ever fo much credit with 
them : for, who ever irpagined, that, if he had conquered ' 
Ca:far, he would have fubmitted to the laws, and would 
net have retained his power under the title of conful or dic^ 
tfltor, or fome more-fpecious and popular name? Caffius, on ' 
the contrary, a man of violent pafltons, and rapacious ava- 
rice, was fufpefted of c-xpofing himfelf to toil and danger, 
rather from a third of power than an-attacbraent to the li^ 
bcriies of his country. The former difturbtfrs of the com* 
monweahh, Cinna, and Marias and Carbo, evidently fet 
their country as a flake for the winner, and hardly fcru- 
pled to pwn that they fought for empire. But the very 
enemies of Brutus never charge him with this. £ven An- 
tony has been heard to fay, that Brutus was the only con- 
fpirator, who had the fenfe of honour and juflice for hi» 
motive ; and that the reil were wholly aduated by malice 
or envy. It is clear too, from what Brutus himfelf fays> 
that he finally and principally relied on hb own virtue. 
Thus he writes to Atticus immediately before an engage- 
ment, *' That his affairs were in the mofl defirable. fitua- 
*' tion imaginable ; for that either he fhould conquer^ 
<* and reflore liberty to Rome, or die, and be free fronx 
'* flavery ; that every thing elfe was reduced to certain- 
" ty ; and that this only remained a queflion. Whether 
*' they ihould live or die free men ? He adds, that Mark 
" Antony was properly punifhed for his folly ; who, 
'' when he might have ranked with the Bruti, the Caifii, 
<' and Catos, chofe rather to be the underling of 0£U- 
f * vius i and that if he did not fail in the ap|^rQach.vsi<^ 
O 3 ** \i^'\'i>fc 
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" hinle, they would very foon be at variance with each 
*' other." In which he feems to have been a trae pro- 
*' phii." 

Whilft they were at Smypia, Brutus deHred Caflias to 
let him have part of the vaft treafure he had colleded, be- 
caufe his own was chiefly expended in equipping a fleet> 
to gain the Superiority at Tea. But the friends of Caffiai 
advi/ed him again ft this ; alleging, that it would be abfard 
to give Brutus that money, which he had faved with fo 
much frugality, and acquired with fo much envy, merely 
that Brutus mieht increaJfe his popularity, by diflnbuting 
ic amongfl the (oldiers. Caifius, however, gave him a third 
of what he had, and then they parted for their refpedlive 
conim:;nds. Cafllus behaved with great feverity-on the 
taking of Rhodes : though when he firft entered the city, 
and was falcted with the title of king and maAer> he an- 
fv^'crcd, " That he was neither their king nor their mafler» 
*• but the deftroyer of him who would have been both*" 
Br Jtus demanded fupplies of men and money from the Ly- 
cir.FiS; but Naucrates, an orator, perfuaded the cities to re« 
btl» and fome of the inhabitants poded themfelves on the 
hills with an intent to oppofe the pafTage of Brutus. Bru- 
tua, at iirft, defparched a party of horfe, which furprifed 
them at dinner, and killed fix hundred of them. But af- 
terwards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and vil- 
lages, he gave up the prifoners without ranfom, and hoped 
to gain them to his party by clemency. Their former fuf- 
ferings, however, made them rejedl his humanity, and thofe 
that rtill refiftcd being driven into the city of Xanthus, 
were there befieged. As a river ran clofe by the town, 
feveral attempted to efcape by fwimming and diving ; but 
they were prevented by nets let dowii for that purpofe^ 
which had little bells at the top, to give notice when any 
one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards made a fally in 
the night, and fet fire to feveral of the battering engines ; 
but they were perceived and driven back by the Romans : 
at the fame time the violence of the winds drove the flames 
on the city, fo that feveral houfes near the battlements 
took fire. Brutus being apprehenfive that the whole city 
would be deflroyed, fent his own foldiers to afTiH the in- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were 
feized with an incredible defpair, a kind of frenzy, which 
can no otherwife be defcribed than by calling it a paf« 
fionate defire of death. Women and childrenj freemen 
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and (1aves» people of all ages and conditions, Arove to re* 
pulfe the foldiers as they came to their afliflance from the 
walls. With their own hands they coUcdled wood and reeds» 
and all manner of combuftibles, to fpread the fire over the 
-city, and encouraged its progrefs by every means in their 
power. Thus aflilled, the flames flew over the whole with 
dreadful rapidity ; whilft Brutus, extremely fliocked at this 
calamity, rode round the walls, and ftretching forth his 
hands to the inhabitants, intreated them to fpare themfclves 
and their city. Regardlefs of his entreaties, they faughc 
by every means to put an end to their lives. Men, women, 
and even children, with hideous cries, leaped into the flames. 
Some threw themfelves headlong from the walls, and others 
fell upon the fwords of their parents, opening their brealls, 
and begging to be flain. 

When the city was in a great meafure reduced to aflies, • 
a woman was found who had hanged herfelf, with her 
young child fallcned to her neck, and the torch in htr 
hand, with which fhe bad fired her houfe. Tlrs deplo- 
rable objeft fo much aiFe^led Brutus, that he wept whea • 
he was told of it, and proclaimed a reward to any foldier 
who could fave a Xanthian. It is faid that no more than 
a hundred and fifty were preferved, and thofe againft their 
will. Thus the Xanthians, as if fate had appointed cer- 
tain periods for their deftrudlion, after a long courfe of 
ye:irs, funk into that deplorable, ruin, in which the fame 
ralh d^efpair had involved their ancellors in the Perfiau 
war : for they loo burned their city, and dcllroyed them- 
felves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewife made refi (lance, 
Brutus was under great anAicty whether he Ihould befiege " 
them ; fir he was afraid they fliould follow the defperate 
nieafures of the Xanthians. However, having fome of 
their women whom he had taken prifoners, he difmifled 
them without ranfom ; and thofe riiturninfi to thdr hufljand j; 
and parents, who happened to be people of the firil di- 
flinflion, (o much extolled the juflice and moderation of 
Brutus, that they prevailed on them to fubmit, and put 
their city in his hands. The adjacent cities, followed 
their example, and found that his humanity exceeded 
their hopes. Caflius compelled every Rhodian to give 
up all the gold and filver in his poflTeflion, by which he 
amafl!ed eight thoufand talents; and yet he laid the tjuh- 
lie under a fine of five hundred talenu mCit^ \ \i\x\.^i\>N»'i 
O 4, Vis5€. 
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took only a hundred and fifty talents of the Lycians^ and, 
without doing them any other injuryj led hrs army into 
Ionia. 

Er tus, in the cojrfe of this expedition, did many afis 
of jbflice ; and was vigilant in the difpenfation of rewards 
and punifhments. An inllance of this 1 (hall relate, be« 
catfe b<th he hirr.felf, and every honed Roman, was par- 
ticularly pleafcd with it. When Pompey the Great, after 
his overthrrw at Pharfalia, fled into Egypt, and lanJed 
hear Pcluiium, the tutors and niinifters of young Ptolemy 
confultcd what mrafures they (hould take on the occafion. 
But they v/ere of different opinions. Some were for re- 
ceiving him, others for excluding him out of Egypt. 
Thfodotus, a Chian by birth, and a teacher of rhctonc by 
profelTijr, \\ho then attended the king in that capacity, 
ua?, for want of abler minifters, admitted to the council. 
This n.an infilled, that both were in the wrong ; thofe 
who were for receiving, and thofe who were for expelling 
Pcmpey. The beft meafure they could take, he faid, 
HoulJ be to put him to death, and concluded his fpeech 
with the proverb, that Je^^/ men do not bite. The council 
entered into his opinion ; and Pompey the Great, an ex- 
ample cf the ii.crtdlble mutability of fortune, fell a facri- 
fice to the arguments of a fophill, as that fophift lived 
iifterwards to boaft. Not long after, upon Casfar's ar- 
rival in Egypt, fume of the murderers received their pro- 
per reward, and were put to death : but Theodotus made 
his efcape. — Yet, though for a while he gained from for- 
tune the poor privilege of a wandering and defpicable life, 
he fell at lafl into the hands of Brutus, as he was pafEug 
through Afia ; and by paying the forfeit of his bafenefs, 
became more memorable from his death than from any 
thing in his life. 

About this time Brutus fent for Cafllus to Sardis, and 
went with his friends to meet him. The whole army 
being drawn up, faluted both the leaders with the title 
cf Imfetatcr, But, as it ufually happens in great affairs, 
where many friends and many officers arc engaged, 
mutual complaints and fufpicions arofe between Brutus 
and Caflius. To fettle thefe more properly, they re* 
t red into an apartment by themfelves. Expoftulations, 
debates, and accufations followed. And thefe were fo 
violent, that they burft into tears. Their friends without 
here furprifcd at the louducfe axvd ^iC^tnt.'^ of the con* 
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ference; but though they were apprehenfive of the con- 
fequence, they durft not interfere, becaufe they had been 
exprefsly forbidden to enter. Favonius, however, an imi- 
tator of Cato, but rather an enthufiad than rational in his 
philofophy, attempted to enter. The fervants in waiting 
endeavoured to prevent him, but it was not eafy to ftop the 
impetuous Favonius. He was violent in his whole con- 
d\x€t, and valued himfelf lefs in his dignity as a fenator^ 
than on a kind of cynical freedom on faying every thing 
he pleafed ; nor was this unentertaining to thofe who could 
bear with his impertinence. However, he broke through 
the door and entered the apartment, pronouncing, in a '• 
theatrical tone, what NeHor lays in Homer, 

Young men, be rul'd— Fm older than yow both. • 

Caffius laughed : But Brutus thrnft him out, telling him * 
that he pretended to be a cjm'c, but was in reality a ifog^ 
This, however, put an* end to the difpiite; and for that ^■ 
time they parted. Caflius gave an entertainment in the 
evening, to which Brutus invited his friends. When they 
were lea ted, Favonius came in from bathing. Brutns 
called aloud to him> telling .him he was not invited, and * 
bade him go t<y the lower end of the table. Favonius^ 
notwithilanding, thruH himfelf in, and fat down in the mid-c 
die. On that occafion there was much learning ^nd good ' 
humour in the con verfation!' 

The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had been 
prscor, and employed in offices of trufl, being impeached 
by the Sardians of embezzling the public money, was 
difg raced and condemned by Brutus. This was very 
mortifying' to Caffius ; for, a little before, two of his own 
fiiends had been accufed of the fame crime; but he had 
abiolvt'd them in public, and contenting himfelf with 
giving them a private reproof, continued them in office. 
Of courfe, he charged Brutus with too rigid an exertioii 
of the laws at a t^me when lenity was much more politic. 
Brutus, on the other hand, reminded him of the ides of 
March, the time when they had killed Caefar;' who was 
not, perfonally fpeaking, the fcourge of mankind; but 
only abetted and f.pported thofe that were, with his 
power. He bade him confider, that if the ne|le£l of 
judice weie in any cafe to be connived at, it fhould have 
been done before j and that thcv had btW^t \^N^\iw:^^ 
O e HOSia^ 
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ivith the oppreffions of Cxfar's friends, than fufTered the 
snal-praAices of their own to pafs with impunity : '* For 
'' then," continued he> ** we coald have been blamed onljr 
'* for cowardice, but now, after all we have undergone, we 
** (hall lie under the imputation of injuftice/' Such were 
ihs principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Ada, Bratos, it is faid, 
had an extraordinary apparition. Naturally watchful, 
fparing in his diet, and affiduous in buiinefs, be allowed 
himfelf but little time for fleep. In the day he never flept, 
nor in the night, till all bufmefs was over, aiid, the reft be- 
ing retired, he had nobody to converfe with. But at this 
time, involved as he was in the operations of war, and fe- 
licitous for the event, he only (lumbered a little after fup« 
per, and fpent the refl of the night in ordering his moft or* 
gent aliairs. When thefe were defpatched, he employed 
himfelf in reading till the third watch, when the tribunes 
and centurions came to him for orders. Thus, a little be- 
fore he left Afia, he was (iiting alone in his tent, by a dim 
light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay in (leep 
and filence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, thought 
he perceived fomethin? enter his tent : turning towards the 
dour, he faw a horrible and mondrous fpedtre dandiog 
fjlently by his fide. ** What art thou ?" faid he boldly, 
*' Art thou god or man? And what is thy bufinefs with 
'* me V* The fpedlre anfwered, " I am thy evil genius, 
•' Brutus ! Thou wilt fee me at Philippi." To which he 
calmly replied, " I'll meet thee there." When the appa- 
rition was gone, he called his fervants, who told him they 
had neither heard any noife, nor had feen any vifion. 
That night he did not go to rert, but went early in the 
morning to CaiTius, and told him what had happened. 
Callus, who was of the fchool of Epicurus, and ufed fre- 
quently to difpute with Brutus on thefe fubjedls, anfwered 
him thus : " It is the opinion of our fed, that not every 
*• thing we fee is real; formatter is evafive, and fenfc 
*•' deceitful. Beiides, the impreffions it receives arc, by 
«' the quick and fubile influence of imagination, thrown 
** into a variety of forms, many of which have no arche- 
" types in nature : aiid this the imagination efFefts as 
*' eafily as we may make an impreflion on wax. The 
" mind of man, having in itfelf the plaflic powers, and 
*' the component parts^ can faihion and vary its objects 

!* at 
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" ac pleafure. This is clear from the fudden tranfltioit 
*' of dreams^ in which the imagination czti educe from 
" the ilightell principles fuch an amazing variety of 
" forms, and call into exercife all the paffions of the foul. 
•* The mind is perpetually in motion, and that motion is 
" imagination, or thought. But, when the body, as in 
'^ ycur cafe, is fatigued with labour, it naturally fuf- 
** pends, or perverts the regular funftions of the mind* 
*' Upon the whole, it is highly improbable that there 
" ihould be any fuch beings as daemons, or fpirits ; or that 
*' if there were fuch, they ihould aflume a human fhape 
" or voice, or have any power to affedt us. At the fame 
** time I own I could wifti there were fuch beings, that ^ 
** we might not rely on fleets arid armies, but find the 
'* concurrence of the gods in this our facred and glorious 
*• enttrprize/' Such were the arguments he made ufe of 
to fatisfy Brutus. 

When the army began to march, tWo eagles perched - 
on the two iirll ilandards, and accompanied them as far 
as Philippi, being conllantly fed by the foldiers ; but the ■ 
day before the battle, they flew away. Brutus had ,al- - 
ready reduced moft of the nations in thefe parts ; never- 
thelefs he traverfed the fea-coail over againft Thafas» ^ 
that, if any hoftile power remained, he might bring it 
into fubjeflion. NorbanuSj who was encamped in' the ■ 
ilraits near Symbolum, they furrounded in fuch a man-* 
ntr, that they obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he • 
narrowly cfcaped lofing his whole army,, which had cer- 
tainly been the cafe, had not Antony come to his relief 
with fuch amazing expedition, that Brutus could not be- 
lieve it to be poflible. Caefar, who had been kept behind : 
by ficknefs, joined his army about ten days after. Brutus 
was encamped over againd hilh ; Caflius was oppoiite to « 
Antony. . The fpace between the two armies the Romans 
call the plains of Philijipi. ;. Two armies of Romans, . 
equal in numbers to thefe,- had'ncver before met to en- 
gage each other. Cxfar's was fomething fupcrior in num- 
bers ; but, in the fplendor of arms and equipage, was 
far exceeded by that of Brutus ; for moil of their arms • 
were of gold and filver^ which their general had liberally - 
bellowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had ac- 
cuilomed his ofHcers to frugality ; but the riches which his • 
foldiers carried about with them, would at once, he 
thought, add to the fpirit of the ?Li)ab\\\o>^^> ^si\ tw^^ 
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the covetous valiant in the defence of thofe arins> wliicli 
were their principal wealth. 

Cxfar made a luftration of his army within the camp, 
and gave each private man a little corn« and Eve drachmas 
only for the facrifice. But Brutus, to fhew his contempt 
of the poverty, or the avarice of Caefar, made a public lu- 
ilration of his army in the £eld, and not only diftribated 
cattle to each cohort for the facrifice, but gave Bkf 
drachmas on the occafion to each private man. Of couHe 
he was more beloved by his foldiers, and they were more 
ready to fight for him. It is reported, that, daring the 
luftration, an unlucky omen happened to Caflias. The 
garland he wa& to wear at the facrifice was prefented to 
him, the wrong fide outwards. It is faid too, that at a (o- 
lemn procefiion, fome time before, the perfon who bore the 
golden image of Vidlory before Cafiius, happened to flom- 
ble, and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of 
prey hovered daily about the camp, and fwarms of bees 
were feen within the trenches. Upon which the foothfayers 
ordered the part where they appeared to be (hut up : for 
CaiTius, with all his Epicurean philofophy, began to be {a- 
perflitious, and the foldiers were extremely dimeartened by 
thefe omens. 

For this reafon CaiEus was inclined to protra6l the war, 
and unwilling to hazard the whole of the event of a prefent 
engagement. What made for this meafure too was, that 
they were ilronger in money and provifions, but inferior in 
numbers. Brutus, on the other hand, w~as, as ufual, for an 
immediate decifion ; that he might either give liberty to his 
country, or refcue his fellow- citizens from the toils and ex- 
pences of war. He was encouraged likewife, by the fuc- 
cefs his cavalry met with in feveral fkirmifhes ; and fome 
inilancesof defertion and mutiny in the camp, brought over 
many of the friends of CaiTius to his opinion. But there 
was one Attellius, who ilill oppofed an immediate decifion, 
and advifed to put it off till the next winter. When Bru- 
tus aiked him what advantages he expeded from that, he 
anfwered, «« If 1 gain nothing elfe, I (hall at lead live fo 
«« m'cn the longer.*' Both Caffius and the reft of the 
offict <> w.\e difpleafed vvich this anfwer; and it was deter^ 
minea to g.ve batcle the day folio A^ing. 

Brutu^, tnat uigUt, exprelTcd great confidence and 
cheerfulnefs; and having paflcd the time of fupper in 

phi* 
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pliiloibpKical converfation, he went to red. MefTala fays^ 
chat Caffius Tupped in private w;^th fome of his moft inti- 
mate friends ; and that, contrary to his ufoal manner, he 
was penflve and filent. He adds, that, after fupper, he 
took him by the hand, and preifing it dofe, .as he com- 
monly did, in token of his friend (hip, he faid in Greek, 
«-><< Bear witnefs, MefTala, that I am reduced to the fame 
*' ncccffity with Pompey the Great, of hazarding the Ji- 
" berty of my country on one battle. Yet I have confi- 
<' dence in our good fortune, on which we onght ftill to 
** rely, though the meafures we have refolvcd upon are in- 
" difcreet." Thefe, Meffala tells us, were the laft words 
that Caffius fpoke, before he bade him fanwei; and that 
the next day, being his birth-day, he invited Caflius to 
to fup with him. 

Next morning, as foon as it was light, the fcarlet robe, 
which was the iignal for bat^e, was hung out in the tents 
of Brutus and Caffius ; and they themfelves met on the 
plain between the two armies. On this occafion, Caffius 
thus addreiTed himfelf to Brutus : — '« May the gods, Bru- 
'^ tus, make this day faccefsful, that we may pafs the reft 
«« of our days together in profperity. But as the moll im- 
" portant of human events are the mod uncertain ; and as 
*' we may never fee each other any more, if we are un- 
*' fortunate on this occafion, tell me what is your refolution 
•' concerning flight and death:" 

Brutus anAvered, '* In the younger and lefs expe- 
" rienced part of my life, I was led, upon philofb* 
" phical principles, to condemn the condudl of Cato, 
'* in killing himfelf. I thought it at once impious and 
'* unmanly to fink beneath the flroke of fortune, and to 
^ refufe the lot that had befallen us. In my prefent fitua- 
** tion, however, I am of a different opinion. So that 
" if heaven ihould now be unfavourable to our wifhes, 
'* I will no longer folicit my hopes or my fortune, but die 
" contented with it, fuch as it is. On the ides of March 
" I devoted my life to my coantry ; and iince that time I 
*' have lived in liberty and glory." At thefe words Caf- 
fius fmiled, and embracing Brutus, faid, ** Let us march 
** then again ft the eneoiy ; for with thefe rofolutions, 
*' though we fhould not conquer, we have nor.ing to 
** fearr" They then confulted wiih ti.elr friends concern- 
ing the ordtr of battle. Brutus defined tK?^^ Vie mx^x. 
command the right wing, though vhc ^o^ ^^.^ x^vivx^^ 
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more proper for Callius on acconnt of his experreace— 
CaHiuf, however, ^ave ic up to him, and placed Meflala, 
with the h'ii\ of his legioDs, in the fame wing. Brntos 
immediately drew out his cavalry, which were equipped 
with great magnificence; and the foot foliowed. clofe upon 
them. 

Antony's foldiers were at this time employed in making 
a trench from the marfli where they were encampedj to 
cut cfF CaiHus's communication with the (ea. Caefar lay 
flill in his tent, confined by iicknefs. His foldiers were 
far from expelling that the enemy would come to a pitched 
battle. They fuppofed that they were only making ex- 
curfions to harafs the trench-diggers with their light 
arms ; and not {>erceiviojp that they were pouring in clofe 
upon them, they were aftonifhed at the outcry they heard 
from the trenches. Brutus, in the mean time, fent tickets 
to the feve;-al ofiicers with the word of battle, and rode 
through the ranks to encourage his men. There were 
few wlio had patience to wait for the word. The greateft 
parr, before it could reach them, fell with loud fiiouts 
upon the enemy. This precipitate onfet threw the army 
into confuiion, and feparated the legions. Meflala's le- 
gion fir (I got beyond the left wing of Caifar, and was 
fcllowed by thcfe that were flationea near him. In their 
way they did nothing more than throw fome of the out- 
moll ranks into diforder, and killed few of the enemy : 
their great object was to fall upon Ca^far's camp, and 
they made diredly up to it. Carfar himfelf, as he tells. 
us in his Commentaries, had but juil before been conveyed 
out of bis tent ; in confcrquence of a vifion of his friend 
Artorius, which commanded* that he fhould be carried 
out of the camp. This made it believed that he was 
ilai.i ; for the foldiers had pierced his empty litter in many 
places with darts. Thcfc who were taken in the camp 
were put to the fvvord, amcngft whom were two thou- 
fand Lacedemonian auxiliaries. Thrfe who attacked 
Ca^far's legions in from eafily put them to the rout^ and 
cut three legions in pitces. After this, borne along with 
the impetuofity of vidkry, they rulhed into the camp at 
the fame time with the fugitives, and Brutus was in the 
mid ft of them. The flank of Brutus's army was now left 
unguarded, by the feparation of the right wing, which 
was gone off too far in the purfuit ; and the enemy per- 
ceiving this, endeavoured to take advantage of it. They 
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accordingly attacked it with great fur/, boC could make 
no impreflion on the main Dody» which received them 
with firmnefs and unlhaken refolution. The left wing, 
however, which was under the command of Caffius, was 
foon put to the rout ; for the men were in great diforder^ 
and knew nothing of what had pafTed in the right wing. 
The enemy purfued iilm into the camp, which they plun- 
dered and deilroyed, though neither of their generals - 
were prefent. Antony, it is faid> to avoid the fury of 
the iirfl onfet, had retired into the adjoining marfh ; and . 
Casfar, who had been carried iick out. of the camp, was 
no where to be found. . Nay, feme of the foldlers would 
have perfuaded Brutus that they had killed CaefjjLr, de- 
fcribing his age and perfon, and (hewing him their bloody . 
fwords. 

The main body of Brutus*s arnry had now made pro*- 
digious havock of the enemy ; and Brutus, in \\la depart- 
ment, was no lefs abfolutely conqueror, than Caffius was 
conquered. The want of knowing this was the ruin of 
. their affairs. Brutus negle^ed to relieve Caffius, becaufe 
he knew not that he wanted relief. 

When Brutus had defiroyed the camp of Caefar, and>: 
was returning from the purfuit, he was furprifed that he 
could neither perceive the tent of Caffius above the reft, 
as ufual, nor any of thofe that were about- it : for they 
had been demolifhed by the enemy, o,n their firft entering .. 
the camp. Some, who were of quicker fight than the 
lefl, told him, that they could perceive a motion of (hiQ-> 
ing helmets and iilver targets in the camp of Caffius, and 
foppofed, from their numbers and their armour, that they 
could not be tliofe who were left to guard the camp ; 
though at the fame time, there was not fo great ai^ ap« 
pearance of dead bodies as there mull have been ^fter 
the defeat of fo many legions. This gave Brutus the firft 
fufpicion of Caffius's misfortune ; and, leaving a fufficiene 
guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the reft from 
the purfuit, and led them, in order, to the relief of 
Caffius. 

The cafe of that general was this : -He was cha- 
grined, at firft, by the irregular condud of Brutus's fol- 
diers, who begun the attack witliout waiting for the com- 
mand ; and, afterwards, by their attentioh to plunder, 
whereby they negleded to furround and cut oflt x.Vv^ cti^^^ . 
Thus dilTatisfied, he trifled with Viis cottimMi,^> wA> ^^^ 
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want of vigilance* fufFered himfelf to be furrorunded bjF 
the enemy's right wing ; upon which his cavalry quitted 
their poll« and fled towards the fca. The foot, likewife, 
began to give way ; and though he laboured as much as 
polible to flap their flight, and fnatching an enfign from 
the hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keep his own prsetorian band toge- 
ther : fo that* at length, he was obliged to retire, with 
a very fmall number, to a hill that overlooked the plain* 
Yet here he could difcover nothing; for he was fliort- 
iighted, and it was with fome difEculty that he could per- 
ceive his own camp plundered. His companions, how- 
ever, faw a large detachment of horfe, which Brutus had 
ient to their relief, making up to them. Thefe Caffius^ 
concluded to be the enemy that were in purfuit of him ; 
notwithllanding which, he defpatched Ticinius to recon- 
noitre them. When the cavalry of Brutus faw this faith- 
'fal friend of Caffius approach, they (houted for joy. His 
acquaintance leapt from their horks to embrace him, and 
the reft rode round him with cla(hing of arms» and all 
the clamorous expreilions of gladnefs. • This circumilance 
had a fatal effed. Cailii^took it for granted that Titi- 
nius was feized by the enemy, and regretted, that, througji 
a weak defire of life, he had fufFered his friend to fall into 
their hands. When he had expre^ed himfelf to this efFe^l, 
he retired into an empty tent, accompanied only by his 
freedman Pindarus, whom, ever fincethe defeat of CrafTas, 
he had retained for a particular purpofe. In that defeat, 
he efcaped out of the hands of the Parthians ; but now, 
wrapping his robe about his "face, he laid bare his neck, 
and commanded Pindarus to cut off bis head. Tnis was 
done; for his head was found fevered from his body : but ' 
whether Pindarus did it by his mailer's command, has 
been fufpefled ; becaufe he never afterwards appeared. It 
was foon difcovered who the cavalry were, and Titinius, . 
crowned with garlands, came to the place where he left 
Cafiius. When the lamentations of his friends informed 
him of the unhappy fate of his general, he feverely re- 
proached hinfclf for the tardinefs which had occafioned 
it, and fei upon his fword. 1 

Brutus, wher. ue was alTured of the defeat of Cafllus, 

made all pofiibJe hafte to his relief; but he knevv noning 

of his dcaili tili he came up to his camp. I'here he la- 

mcnted over hia body, au4 Q^ikd him the hft of Ro* 

tnans ^ 
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mans; intimating, that Rome would never produce ano* 
ther man of equal fpirit. He ordered his funeral to be 
celebrated at Thafus, that it might not occafion any dif« 
order in the camp. His difperfed and dejedled foldiers 
he colledled and encouraged : and as they had been ftrip- 
ped of every thing by the enemy, he promifed them two 
thoufand drachmas a man. This munificence at once en- 
couraged and furprifed them : they attended him at his 
departure with great acclamations, and complimented hini 
as ihe only general of the four who had not been beaten. 
Brutus was confident 6f vidtory, and the event juftified 
that confidence : for, with a few legions, he overcame all 
that oppofed him ; and if moil of his foldiers had not 
paffed the enemy, in purfuit of plunder, the battle muft 
have been decifive in bis favour. He loft eight thoufand 
men, including the fervants, whem he calls Briges. Mef- 
fala fays, he fuppofes the enemy loft more than twice 
that number. And, of courfe, they were more difcouraged 
than Brutus, till Demetrius, a fervant of Caffius, went 
over to Antony in the evening, and carried him his 
mafter's robe and fvvord, which he had taken from the dead 
body. This fo elFeftually encouraged the enemy, that 
they were drawn up in form of battle by break of day. 
Both camps, in the occaption of Brutus, involved him in 
difficulties. His own, full of prifoners, required a ftrong 
guard. At the fame time; many of the foldiers of Caffius 
murmured at their change of mafter, and the vanquiftjed 
were naturally envious and jealous of the vigors. He, 
therefore, thought proper to draw up his army, but not 
to fight. 

,A\\ the Haves he had taken prifoners, being found 
pradiHng with his foldiers, were put to the fword : but 
moft of the freemen and citizens were difmifled ; and he 
told them, at the fame lime, that they were more truly 
prifoners in the hands of the enemy than in his ; with 
them, he faid, they were flaves indeed ; but with him, 
freemen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, however, 
to difmifs them privately ; for they had implacable ene- 
mies amongft his own friends and ofiicers. Amongft the 
prifoners were Volumnius, a mimic, and Saculio, a 
buffoon, of whom Brutus took no notice, till they were 
brought before him, and accufed of continuing, even in 
their captivity, their fcurrilous jcfts and ab\i^ve W^xv^'i^* 
Yet ftiU taken up with more impotiaiUX cotiQ.wtA» ^^t "^^"^^ 
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no regard to the accufation ; but Ma£ala Corvinus wat 
of opinion, that they fhould be publicly whipped^ and 
fcnt naked to the enemy, as proper afTociaces-and convivial 
companions for fuch generals^ Some were entertained 
with the idea, and laughed ; but Publius Cafca, the firft 
that wounded Cxfar, obferved> that it v/os indecent to 
celebrate the obfequiesof CaiTius withjefting and laughter. 
•' As for you, Brutus,'* faid he, ** it will be feen what 
*' eileem you have for the memory of that general, when 
*' you have cither punifhed, or pardoned thofe who ridi- 
'* cule and revile him." Brutus refented this expoiluU* 
tion, and faid, " Why is this bufinefs thrown upon me, . 
" Cafca ! Why do not you do what you think proper ?" 
This anfwer was confidered as an afTent to their death ; fo 
the poor wretches were carried off and ilain. 

He now gave the promifed rewards to his foldicrs ; and 
after gently rebuking them for beginning the affault with- 
out wailing for the word of battle, he promifed, that if 
they acquitted themfelves to his fatisfadion in the next 
W^gagement, he would give them up the cities of Lace- 
oasmon and ThcfTalonica to plunder. This is the only 
circumftance in his life, for which no apology can be 
made. For though Aatony and Cxfar afterwards adled 
with more unbbunaed cruelty in rewarding their foldiers ; 
though they deprived moH of the ancient inhabitants of 
lialy of ihcir Iands> and gave tliem to ihofe who had no 
title to them ; yet they adlod confidently with their Bilk 
principle, which was the acquiiicion of empire and arbi- 
trary power. But Brutus maintained fucn a reputation 
for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to fave himfelf, except on the ttridteft principles of 
honour and jaftice : more particularly, fmce the death 
of CafliusJ to whom, if any aft of violerxe were com- 
mitted, it was generally imputed. However, as failors, 
when their ruddtr is broken in a florm, fublHtute fome 
other piece of wood in its pUce ; and though they cannot 
ileer fo well as before, do the bed they can in their ne- 
ccifity ; fo Brutus, at the head of fo vaft an army, and 
fuch important aJairs, unaffiftcd by any officer that was 
equal to the charge, was obliged to make ufe of fuch ad- 
vifers as he had ; and he generally followed the counfel of 
thofe who propofed any thing that might bring Caffius's 
foldiers to order. For, thefe were extremely untradable ; 

iofolent 
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infolent in the camp for want of their geocral, though 
cowardly in the fields from, the remembrance of their 
defeat. 

The affairs of CxCslt and Antony were not in a much 
better condition. Proviiions were fcarce» and the marihy 
fuuation of their camp made them dread the winter. 
They already began to fear the inconveniences of it ; for 
the autumnal rains had fallen heavy after the battle, and 
their tents were filled with mire and water; which, from 
the coldnefs of the weather, immediately froze. In this 
fituation, they received intelligence of their lofs; at fea. 
Their fleet, which was coming from Italy with a large 
fupply of foldiers, was met by that of Brutus, and fo totally 
defeated, that the few who efcaped were redifced by fa- 
mine to cat the fails and tackle of the ihips. It was now 
determined, on Ca^far's fide, that they (hould cgme to 
battle, before Brutus was made acquainted with his fuccefs. 
It appears that the fight, both by fea and land» was on 
the fame day ; but, by fome accident, rather than the 
fault of th^r officers, Bmtus knew nothing of his vidory 
till twenty days after. Had he been informed of it, he 
v/ould never, certainly, have hazarded a fecond battle: 
for he hii p."0;;;,w«»,r::Scient fo£ a confiderable len^h 
of time, and his army was fo advantageouily polled, tliac 
it was fafe both from the injuries of the weather and the 
incurfions of the enemy. Befides, knowing that he was 
wholly mailer at fea, and partly vidorioas by land, he 
would have had every thing imaginable to encourage him ; 
and could not have been urged to any dangerous meafures 
by defpair. 

But it feems that the republican form of government was 
no longer to fubfiH in Rome ; that it neceffarily required ■.. 
a monarchy ; and that providence, to remove the only 
man who could oppofe its deftined matter* kept the know- 
ledge of that vidory from him till it was too late. And 
yet, how near was he to receiving the intelligence ! The 
very evening before the engagement, a defer ter, named 
Clodius, came over from the enemy to tell him, that 
Cxfar was informed of the lofs of his fleet, lyid that this 
was the reafon of his hailening the battle. 1 he dcferter. 
however, was confidered either as defigning or ill informed : 
his intelligence was difiegarded, and he. was not^ven ad** 
mitted into the prc&nce of Brutus. 
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That nieht, they fay, the fpedre appeared anin Cr 
Brutus^ and aiTumcd its former figure, but vanifhed with- 
out fpeaking. Yet Publius VoTumnius, a philofophicaf 
man, who had borne arms with Brutus daring the whde 
war, makes no mention of this prodigy r though he fays, 
that the firfl ftandard was covered with a fwarm of bees f 
and that the arm of one of the officers fweaced oil of rofes, 
which would not ceafe though they often wiped it off* 
He fays too, that immediately before the battle, two eagles 
fought in the fpace between the two armies ; and diat 
there was an incredible filence and attention in the field, 
till that on the fide of Brutus was beaten and flew away. 
The (lory of the Ethiopian is well known, who meeting 
the fiandard' bearer opening the gate of the camp, was 
cut in pieces by the foldters; for ihat they interpreted as* 
an ill omen. 

When Brutas had drawn up his army in form of battle; * 
he paufed fome time before he gave the word^ While 
he was vifiting the ranks, he had fufpicions of fome, and 
heard accufacions of others. The cavalry he foand had^ 
no ardor for the attack, but feemed waiting to fee what' 
the foot would do. Befides, Camulatus, a toldier in the - 
highell eflimation for valoury rode clofe by - Brutus, and 
went over to the enemy in his fight. This hurt him in- 
cxpreffibly ; and partly cut of anger, partly from fear of 
further defcrtion and treachery, he led his. forces ag«nft 
the enemy, about three in the afternoon; Where he 
fought in perfon, he was ftill iuccefsful. He charged 
the enemy's left wing, and the cavalry following the im- 
prcfijon which the foot had made, it was put to the root* 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to advance, . 
the inferiority of their numbers made them apprehenfive 
that they fhould be furrounded by. the enemy. For this- 
reafon they extended their ranks in order to cover more 
ground ; by which means the centre of the wing was fo 
much weakened, that it could not fullain the fliock of 
the enemy, but fied at the firfl onfet. After their dif- 
perfion, the enemy furrounded Brutus, who did every 
thing that the .braveft and moil expert general could do 
in his fituatien, and whofe conduct at lead entitled him 
to vidlory. But what feemed an advantage in the firft 
engagement, proved a difad vantage in the fecond. In 
the former battle, that wirg of the enemy which was 

con(][uered 
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•Jionqucred was totally cat off; but mod of the men in the 
r conquered wing of Caffius were faved •. This, at the 
time, might appear an advantage, but it proved a preju- 
dice. The re;nembrance of their former defeat, filled 
them with terror and confufion, which they fpread through 
the greatcft part of the army. 

Marcus, the fon of Cato, was (lain fighting amidfl the 
braved of the young nobility. He fcorned alike either to 
fly, or to yield; but, avowing who he was,.tand affuming 
his father's name, (till ufed his fword, till he fell upon the 
heaps of the flaughtercd enemy. Many other brave men, 
who expofed themfeives for the prefervation of Brutus, fell 
^t the fame time, 

Lucilius, a man of great worth, and his intimate friend, 
cbferved fume barbarian horfe riding full fpeed agalnfl: 
iJBrutus in particular>.ard>was, determined to fbp them, 
though at the hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told 
them that he was Brutus ; and they believed him, becaufe 
he pretended .to be afraid of Csfar, and de£red to be 
conveyed to Antony. Exulting in their capture, and 
'thinking themfeives peculiarly fortunate, they carried him 
along with them by night, having previoufly fent an ac- 
count to Antony of their fiiccefs, who was iniinitely pleafed 
Avith it, and came out to them. Many others, likewife, 
Avhen they heard that Brutus was brought alive, afTembled 
to fee him. And fome pitied his misfortunes, while others 
'accufed him of an inglorious meannefs, in fuffering the 
<?ove of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
'When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in 
-what manner he diould receive Brutus, Lucilius firft ad- 
^drelTed him, and, with great intrepidity, faid, *« 'Antony, 
** be affured that Brutus neither is, nor will be taken by 
'*' an enemy. '^ Forbid it heaven, that fortune (hould have 
•«' fuch a triumph over virtue ! Whether he (hall be found 
** alive or de»i,' he will be found in a ftate becoming 
*' Brutus. I impofed on your foldiers, and am prepared 
-*' m fuffer the worlt you can infiid upon me." Thus 
fpoke Lucilius, tathe no fmall aftonifliment of thofe that 

were 

^ ♦ There Is no defftft in- the origirwl as the former trandator ima- 
•^jncs. He fuppofed the defeat of Caffius's foldiers to he i'l theprefcnt, 
and not in th** lormer battle. This led him into the difficultY%N«h,v<;.bt 

4ie increafcd by tranflating wAwy scxi , ri^ory^ vn^^a^^ <il ^An^tw- 
ta^. 
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were prcfent. When Antony, addreffing himfelf to tbofc 
that brought him, faid, " I perceive, feilow-foldiers, that 
** you are angry at this impofition of Lucilias. But yoa 
** have really got a better booty than you intended. Yoo 
•' fought an enemy ; but you have brought me a friend. 
*' I know not how 1 ftiould have treated Brutus, had you 
" brought him alive : but I am fure that it is better to 
*' have fuch a man as Lucilias for a friend, than for an 
" enemy." When he faid this, he embraced Lncilios, 
recommending him to the care of one of his friends; and 
he ever after ^und him faithful to his intereft. 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, ' 
having paffed a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and ■ 
ihaded with trees, and being overtaken by night, flopped 
in a cavity under a large rock. There, calling his eyes on 
the heavens, which were covered with flars, he repeated 
two verfes, one of which, Volumnius tells us, was this : 

Forgive not, Jove, the caufeof this diftrcfs *. 

The other, ^ he fays, had efcaped his memorjc Upon 
enumerating the feveral friends that had fallen before his 
eyes in the battle, he fighed deeply at the mention of 
Flavius and Labeo ; the latter of whom was his lieutenant, 
and the former mailer of the band of artificers. In the 
mean while one of his attendants being thirily, and ob- 
ferving Brutus in the fame condition, took his helmet, 
and went to the brook for water. At the fame timet 
noife was heard on the oppotite bank, and Volumnias 
and Dardanus the armour-bearer went to fee what it was. 
In a fhort time they returned, and aiked for the water: 
*' It is all drank up," faid Brutus, with "a fmile; *' but 
*« another helmet-full. fhall be fetched." The man who 
had brought the firft water was, therefore, fent again; 
but he was wounded by the enemy, and made his efcape 
with difficulty. 

As Brutus fuppofed that he had not lod many men in 
the battle, Statilius undertook to make his way through 
the enemy (for there was no other way) and fee in what 
condition their camp was. If things were fafe there, he 
was to hold up a torch for a iignal, and return. He got 
fafe to the camp ; for the torch was held up. But a long 
time elapfed, and he did not return. *' If Statilius were 

!• alive/* 

• Euripidw, MedMi% 
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^* arive,^*'faicl Brutus, " he would be here." In his return, 
he fell into the enemy's hands and was flain. 

The night was now far fpent; when Brutus, leaning 
his head towards his fervant Clitus, whifpered fomething 
in his ear. Clitus made no anfwer, but burft into tears. 
After that he took his armour-bearer Dardanus afide, and 
'faid fomething to him in private. At laft addreffing him- 
felf to Volumnius in Greek, he intreated him, in memory 
of their common ftudies and exercifes, to put his hand ta 
his fword, and help him to give the thruft. Volxiranius, 
as well as feveral others, refufed : and one of them ob- 
;ferving that they muft neceflarily fly ; " We muft fly, in- 
«* deed," faid Brutus, fiiing haftily, '* but not with our feet, 
** but with our hands." He then took each of them by 
-the hand, and fpoke with great appearance of chcerful- 
nt,{%, t<?the following purpofe. ^' It is an infinite fatis- 
** fafiion to me, that all my friends have been faithful. 
** If I am angry with Fortune, it is for the fake of my 
** country. Myfelf I efteem more happy than the con- 
** querors ; not only in refpedl of the pall, but in my prc- 
*• fent fituation. I (hall leaVe behind me that reputation 
** for virtue, which they, with all their wealth and power, 
*' will never acquire. For pofterity will not fcruple to be- 
** lieve and declare, that they were an abandoned fet of 
*' men, who deftroycd the virtuous, for the fake of that 
•** empire to which they had no right." After this he in- 
treated them feveraliy to provide for their own fafety ; and 
withdrew with only two or three of his moil intimate 
friends. One of thefe was Strato, with whom he firft be- 
came acquainted, when they Hudied rhetoric. This friend 
'he placed next to himfelf, and laying hold of the hilt of 
his fword with both his hands, he fell upon the point, and 
died.. Some fay that Strato, at the earned requefl of Bru* ' 
tus, turned aflde his head, and held the fword ; upon which 
he threw himfelf with fuch violence, that, entering at his 
bread, it paflTed quite through his body, and he immediately 
expired. 

Mefliala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled 
to Caefar, took occaflon to recommend Strato to his fa- 
vour. " This," faid he, with tears, •* is the man who did 
«* the laft kind office for my dear Brutus." Caefar re- 
ceived him with kindoefs ; and he was one of thofe brave 
Greeks who afterwards attended him at tVie bax^t oi Kc- 
tium. Oi MelTala, it is faid, that NvYieti Q'sSxl Oa^ct^e.^ 
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he had been no lefs zealous in his fervice at AfUum thu 
he had been againfl him at Philippic he anfwered, *' I 
«« have always taken the beft and jufteft fide/* When 
Antony found the body of Brutus, he ordered it to be co- 
vered with the ricbeft robe he had ; and that being (loleiij 
he put the thief to death. The afhes of Brutus he fent to 
his mother Servilia. 

With regard to Porcia, his wife« Nicolaus the philofo- 
.pher« and Valerius Maximus % tell us, that being pre- 
vented from that death fhe wiflied for, by the conftant vi- 
gilance of her friends, ihe fnatched fome burning coak 
from the fire, and (hut them clofe in her mouth, till ike 
was fufFocated. Notwithftanding, there is a letter frofS 
Brutus to his friends ftill extant, in which he laments the 
death of Porcia ; and complains that their neglaA of her 
xnuft have made her prefer aeath to the continuance of her 
illnefs. So that Nicolaus appears to have been mifUken 
in the time, at lead, if this epiille be authentic ; for it de- 
fcribes Porcia's diilemper, her conjugal affedllonj and the 
manner of her death. 



DION AND BRUTUS 

COMPARED. 



w. 



HAT is principally to lie admired in the fives of 
Dion and Brutus is their rifing to fuch importance 
from inconiiderable beginnings. But here Dion has the 
advantage ; for, in the progrefs of glory, he had no co- 
adjutor : whereas Caflius went hand in hand with Bmuir; 
and though, in the reputation of virtue and honour* he 
was by no means his equal, in military experience, fefo- 
lution and a£livity, he was not inferior. Some have im- 
puted to him the origin of the whole enterpiize, and 
have a/Terted, that Brutus would never, otherwife, have 

engaged 

* Valerius MHx'mus fpeaks of her ferthude on this occafion, in the 
highcd ttrms. Tugs qucque cofi'iffmw Igtus, Pittiat M. Czton'ii JUid 
i-urfia Jicula deb'ita odmirat'ione profequentur : Slua cum apud PiiUippOS 
^IHutn ct inter Ltnptum 'vin/m tuuni Brutum cogmjfere, quia fcrrum 1M« ii' 
batUTy ardentes ore Carbcvss, baurire non dubitajii^ muliebri fpiritu vtrilem 
patris exitum '.mhata. iitd ncj:i7 an boc/ortiuSf quod ilk ujiutoy tu nsv* 
£etter€ tnortU abUmpia ci ! 
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engaged in it. But Dion, at the fame time that he made 
the whole military preparations himfclf, engaged the 
friends and afTociates of his defign. He did not, like 
firutos, gain power and riches from the war : he employed 
that wealth on which he was to fubfid as an exile in a fo- 
reign country, in rcftortng the liberties of his own. When 
Brutus'and Caffius fied from Rome, and found no afylum 
from the purfuit of their enemies, theii* only reiource was 
ivar ; and they took up arms as much in their own defence, 
as in that of the common liberty. Dion, on the contrary, 
^as happier in his baniibment, than the tyrant that ba- 
fiiflied him ; and yet he voluntarily expofed htmfeif to 
danger for the freedom of Sicily. Betides, to deliver the 
Romans from.Csefar, and the Syracufans from Dionyfius, 
, were enterprizes of a very different kind. Dionyfius was 
an avowed and eilabliihed tyrant ; and Sicily, with reafon, 
groaned beneath his yoke. But with refpeA to Caefar, 
though, whild his imperial power was in its infancy, he 
treated his exponents with feverity; yet, as foon as that 
power was coafirmed, the tyranny was rather a nominal 
than real thing ; for no tyrannical adtion could be laid to 
bis charge* Nay, fuch was the condition of Rome, that 
it evidently required a mailer ; and Caefar was no more 
than a tender and ikilful phyiician, appointed by Provi- 
dence to heal the didempers of the ftate. Of courfe the 
people lamented his death, and were implacably enraged 
againft his afTaffins. Dion, on the contrary, was reproached 
by the Syracofans for fufering Dioryfius to efcape, and 
not digging up the former tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their military condud, Dion, as a ge« 
neral, was without a fault : he not only made the moft of 
his own inftru^ons, bat, wbe^e others failed, he happily 
repaired the error.^ But it was wrong in Brutus to hazard 
a fecond battle, where all was at Hake *. And when that 
battle was loil, he had neither fagacity enough to think of 
new refources, nor fpirit, like rompey, to contend with 
fortune, though he had ftill reafon to rely on his troops, 
and was abfolute mafter at fea. 

But what Brutos is chiefly blamed for, was his ingra- 
titude to Caefar. He owed his life to his favour, as well 

as 

* This cenftire feems very unjuft. The waverl^t^ 4:vt^c^VCv(3Rw «R. 
€ai&tts*s troops obliged him to conoe tp a fecond wii;^%tiofttA. 
VphtMf F. P 
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as the lives of ihofe prifoners for whom' he interceded. 
He was treated as his friend « and diftingbiQied with par- 
ticul-ir marlis of iionour ; and yet 'he'embrucd his hands 
in the blood of his benefactor. .Dion Rands clear of any 
charge like this. As a relation of: Dionyfius^ he affifted 
and was uilful to him in the adminiftration ; in which ciTs 
his fervices were equal to. his honours. When he -was 
driven into exile, and deprived of his wife andhisrfor- 
tune, he had every motive that was jufl and hoaouiaUe 
to take up arms againfl him. 

Yet if this circumflance is -confidered in another light, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greateil glory of 
both conQlh in. their abhorrence of tyrants, and their cri- 
minal meafures. This, in Brutus, was not blended with 
any other motive. He had no qaarrel with Caefar; bat 
expofed his life for the liberty of his country. Had not 
Dion been injured, he had not fought. This is clear 
from Plato's epidles ; where it appears, that he was ba- 
nifhed from the court of Dionyfius, and in confeqaence 
of that banifhment made war upon him. For the good 
of the community* Brutus, though an enemy to Pompeyi 
became his friend ; and though a friend to Cocfar, he 
became his enemy. His enmity and his friendfhip aroTe 
iVom the fame principle, which was juftice. Bat Dion, 
whilfl in favour, employed his fervices for Diony/ius ; and 
it was not till he was difgraccd that he armed againft him. 
Of courfe, his friends were not quite fatitfied with his 
enterprize. They were apprehenfive that when he had 
-deftroyed the tyrant, he might feize the government him- 
fclf, and amufe the people with fomefofter title than that of 
tyranny. On the other hand, the very enemies of Brutos 
acknowledge that he was the only confpirator, who had 
no other view than that of refloring the ancient form of 
■government. 

Befides, the enterprize againft Dionyfius cannot be 
placed in competition with that againft Caefar. The 
former hnd rendered himfelf contemptible by his low 
initnncrs, his drunkcnncfs, and debauchery.— But to mc- 
ditace the fall of Caefar, and not tremble at his dignity, 
his fortune, or his power,-— nor ihrink at that name, 
which Ihock the kings of India and Parthia on their 
thrones, and difturbed their flumbers ; — this fhewed a 
fupcriority of foul, on which fear could have no influence. 
Dion was no foonei fc^n m Sicily than he was joined by 
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thoufands ; but the authority of Cajfar was fo formidable ' 
in Rome, that it fupported his friends even after he was 
dead. And a fimple boy rofe to the firil eminence of power 
by adopting his name; which ferved as a charm againfl 
the envy and the influence of Antony. Should it be objedled 
that Dion had the fharpeft conflids in expelling the tyrant, 
but that Coefar fell naked and unguarded beneath the fword 
of Brutus, it will argue at leaft a confummate manage- 
ment and prudence to be able to come at a man of his 
power naked and unguarded. Particularly, when it is 
confidered that the blow was not fudden, nor the work of 
one, or of a few men, but meditated, and communicated 
to many aflbciates, of whom not one deceived the leader : 
for either he had the power of diftinguilhing honeft men 
at the fir ft view, or fuch as he chofe, he made honeft by 
the confidence he repofed in them. But Dion confided 
in men of bad principles ; fo that he muft either have been 
injudicious in his choice ; or, if his people grew worfe 
after their appointments, unfkilful in his management. 
Neither of thefe can be confiftent with the talents and con- 
duct of a wife man; and Plato, accordingly, blames him 
in his letters, for making choice of fuch friends as, in the 
end, were his ruin, 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death ; but Brutus 
received an honourable interment, even from his enemy, 
Antony : and CxeLr allowed of that public refpedl which 
was paid to his memory, as will appear from the following 
circumftance. A ftatue of brafs had been eredled to him 
at Milan, in Gallia Cifalpina, which was a fine perfor- 
mance, and a ftriking likenefs. Caefar, as he paffed 
through the town, took notice of it, and funimoning 
the magiftrates, in the prefence of his attendants, he 
told them, that they had broken the league, by harbour- 
ing one of his enemies. The magiftrates, as may well be 
fuppofed, denied it ; and ftared at each other, profoundly 
ignorant what enemy he could mean. He then turned 
towards the ftatue, and, knitting his brows, faid, *' Is not 
*' this my enemy that ftands here ?" The poor Milanefe 
were ftruck dumb with aftonifliment; but Csfar told them, 
with a fmile, that he was pleafed to find them faithful to 
their friends in adverfity, and ordered that the flatue Ihould 
continue where it was. 

Pa K^- 
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ARTAXERXES. 



JL HE firft Artaxerxcs, who of all thcLPerfiari kjogswas 
mod diflinguidied for his moderation and.greatnefs of mindi 
was furnamed Longimanus, becaufe his - right hand was 
louger than his left He was the'Ton^ Of Xerxes. The fc- 
cond Artaxcrxcs, furnamed Mnemoti*^ ^hofe life we are 
going to write, was fon to the daughter of the firft. for 
Darius, by his wife Paryfatis, had four fons ; Artaxerzei 
the cldefl, Cyrus the fecond, and O (lanes and Oxathres 
the two younger. Cyras was called after the ancient king 
of that name^ as he is.faid to have been after the fan; 
-for the Pcriians call the iun Cyrus, Artaxerxes at &xh 
was named. A rficasf^. -though Dinon afTerts that his ori- 
ginal name was Oartes J. But though Ctefias has filled 
his books with a. number of incredible and extravagant 
fables^ it is not probable that he ihould be ignorant of the 
name of a king at whofe court he livedo in quality of phy- 
£cian to' him, his wife, his mother, and his childen. 

Cyrus from his infancy was of a violent and impetaous 
temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mildnefs^ fome- 
thing gentle and moderate in his whole difpofition. The 
latter married a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of 
his parents, and he kept her when they wanted him to 
put her away. For the king having put her brother to 
death ||, defigned that ihe ihould fhare his fate. But 

Arficas 

* So called on account of his extraordinary memory. 

+ Or Arfacei. 

X Or Oarfes. 

11 Tcriteuchm "s, the brother of Statira, had bteaguilty of the com- 
plicated crimes of adultery, incefl, and marder y^v^iich raifed great dif- 
turbances in the royal family, and ended inthe^ruin of all who were 
concerned in thcni. Statira was daughter to'Hydames, governor of 
one of the chief provinces of the empire. Artaxerxes, then called Ar. 
faces, was charmed with her beauty, and married her. At the fame ttme 
Teriteuchmes, her brother, married HameAris, one of the daughters 
of Darius, and fifler to Arfaces; by reafon of which marriage he had 
intered enough, on his father's dcmife, to get himftlf appointed to 
his government. But in the mean time he conceived a paiTion for his 
own fii\tr Roxana, no vraift inferior in beauty to Statira*, and, that he 
mizhi enjoy her withov; conl\iainx^ TtfcVi^i^ vo ^tV^^\.OBv >»% V\fe H*. 
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Arficas applied to his mother, wkh siatiyt^ars and intrea-* 
des, and, with much dtfficalcy, prevailed apon her, not 
only to fpare her life, bat to exctif^ him from divorcing^ 
her. Yet his mother had the greater affedion for Cyrus* 
and was defirous of railing him to the '^hrone : therefore* 
when he was called from his rcfidence on the coail in the 
ficknefs of Darius, he returned full of hopes, that the 
queen's intered had eflablilhed htm fuccefTor. Paryfatis 
had, indeed, a fpercious pretence, Jwhich the ancient Xerxes 
hud made ufe of, at the fuggeftion of Demaratus, that (he 
had brought Darius his fon Arficaswhen he was in a private 
flation, but Cyru» when he was a king. However, (he 
could not' prevails Darius- appointed his eldeft fon his 
fuccefTor > on wMch' occafion- his name was changed to 
Artaxerxesi. Cyras had the government of Lydia, and 
was to be commander in chief on the coafl. 

Soon after the death of DariuSi the king, his fuccefTor^ 
went to Pafargad^, in order to be confecrated, according 
to cuftom, by the pnedsof Perfia.. In that city there is 
the temple of a goddefs^ who has the affairs of war un- 
der her patronage, and, therefore, may be fuppofed to 
be Minerva. The prince to be confecrated mull enter 
that temple, put off his own robe there, and take that 
which was worn by the Great Cyrus before he was king. 
He muft eat a cake of figs* chew fome turpentine, and 
drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are an/ 
Other ceremonies, is unknown, except to tae perfons con- 
cerned. As Artaxerxes was on the point of g^ing to he 
confecrated, TifTaphernes brought to him a prisll, who 
had been chief infpeftor of Cyrus's education in his in- 
fancy* and had intruded him in the learning of the 
P 3 Magi ; 

meAris, and light up the flames of rebellion In the kingdom. Darius 
being apprized of his- deHgn, engaged UdiaAes, an intimate friend of 
Teritcuclinies, to kill him, and was rewarded by the king with the 
government of his province. Upon this fome coumtotions wereraifcd 
by the fon of Teriteuchnusj but, the king's forces having the fupe- 
rioriry, all the family of Hydarnes were apprehencied, and delivered to 
Paryfatis, that (he might execute hor revenue upon them for tiie injury 
done, or intended, to her daughter. That cruel princefs put them all 
to death, except Statira, wliom (he fpared, at the earned intreaties of 
her hu(band Arfaces, contrary to tht opinion of Darius. But Arfjces 
was no fooner fettled upon the throne, than Statira prevailed upon him 
to leave Udiaftes to her correftion ; and fhe put hi. 7. to a death. to<> 
cruel to be defcribed. Parifates, in return, povfotveA \.\\c few ol '\«\* 
teuchmw; and, aot long after, Sutira herCcU. CT»**"va.^^^^• 
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Mt.yi ; and therefore might be {uppofed to be as mo ch coD' 
(cri:cd £s any man in Perfia, at his pupiFs not being ap- 
fcinted kir.g. Yfjt that reafon his accafation againft 
Cvrus coulJ not biit gain credit. He accufcd him of a 
dcf gn to lie in vvait for the king in the temple, and, after 
he ha;1 ;^ut cfF hia garment, to fall upon him and deftnj 
him. Some aiHrm, that Cyrus was immediately felzsd 
irpon this information ; others that he got into the temple, 
ard concealed himftlf there, but was pointed out by 
t!:e pricil : iii confequence of which he was to be put to 
cit^aih ; but his mother, at that moment, took him in her 
r.rrr.5, bcund t'ne trefles of her hair about him, held his 
reck to licr own, and by her tears and intreaties prevailed 
t) huvc hlin pardoned, and remanded to the fea-coaft. 
■ ,'( vcrtheltfs, he was far from being f^itisficd with his go- 
vcri»menr. Inilead oi thinking of his brother's fai'our 
v^ith fratitudc, he rcmen.bercd only the indignity of chains; 
ar.d, in his rcfentment, afpired more than ever after the fo- 
%*ercij;nty. 

Some, indeed, fay, that he thought hii allowance for 
]:is table infufficier.t, and therefore revolted from his king. 
lint this is a focli(h pretext. For if he had no oiher re- 
i.urcc, his mothtr v^rculd have fupplicd him with what- 
<vtt Y.2 wanted, cut of her revenues. Bcfides, therJ 
I occii no greater proof of his riches than the number of 
JortuTn troops that he entertained in his ferv ice, which 
were kept for him in various pans by Lis friends and rc- 
t.^ircrs. For, the better to conceal his preparations, he 
cid not kt ip his forces in a body, but had his emifTaries 
in tlifF'jr'jnt places, who enliihd foreigners on varioa9 
i»rererc'.5. Mean while his n»cther, \\ho lived at court, 
I'.^ai^c i: her bvifneis to remove the king's fufpicions : and 
Cvrus himi'tif a!w.iys v.'rotc in a Icnierit flylc; fomeiimes 
bf^gir.g a candid interpretation, and fomctimes recrimi- 
nating upon Tifraphf.:re3, as if his contention had been 
ic'lely with that grandee, i'^dd to this, that the king had 
a dilatory turn cf mind, which was riatural to him, a:;d 
which many took for moderation. At f.rft, indeed, he 
feemed entirely to imitate the mildnefs of the firfc Artax- 
crxes, whofc name he bore, by behaving with great affa- 
bility to all that addrcfled him, and diliributing honours 
and rewards to perfons of merit with a lavifh hand He 
took care that punifhments (hould never be embittered 
widi infiilt. If be received ijitfeivx^, Vt «^^^t^^ ^\^^'vl 
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pfeafed as thofe who offered them, or rather as thofe who 
received favours from him ; and in conferring favours, he 
always kept a countenance of benignity and pleafare. 
There was not any thing, however trifling, brought him 
by way of prefent, which he- did not receive kindly. 
Even when one Omifus brought him a pomegranate of un- 
common fize, he faid, '• By the light of Miihra, this man, 
•* if he were made governor of a fmall city, would foon 
'* make it a great one.'* When he was once upon a 
journey, and people prefented him with a variety of 
things by the way, a labouring man, having nothing elfo 
to give him, ran to the river, and brought him fome wa- 
ter in his hands^ Artaxerxes was fo much pleafed, that 
he fent the m^n a gold '^up, and a thoufand darks ^ 
When Enclidas, the Lacedaemonian, faid many infolent 
things to him, he contented himfelf with ordering the cap- 
tain of his guard to give him this anfwer, ** You may fay 
^* what yea pleafe to the king ; but the king would have 
*' you to know, that he can not only fay, bat do.'*' One 
day, as he was h'jnting, Tiribazus (hewed him a rent in 
his robe : upcn which the king faid, ** What fhall I do 
** with it?" '* Put on another, and give that to me/' 
faid Tiribazu?. *' It Ihall be fo," f^^d the king ; ** I give 
** it thee ; but I charge thee not to wear it." Tiribazus, 
who, though not a bad man, was giddy and vain, difre- 
garding the reftri«5lion, foon put on the robe, and at the 
fame time tricked himfelf out with fome golden ornaments, 
£t only for queensi The court exprefied great indigna- 
tion ; bccaufe it was a thing contrary to their laws and 
cuftoms : but the king or.ly laughed, and faid to him, 
** I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a woman ; and the 
" robe as a madman." 

None had been admitted to the king of P.erfia's table 
but his mother and his wife ; the former of which fat 
above him, and the latter below him: Artaxerxes, ne- 
verthelefs, did that honour to O (lanes and Oxathres, tw»-) 
of his younger broihers. But what afforded the Perfians 
the moil plcafing fpedlacle, was the queen Statira always 
riding in ner chariot with the curtains open, and admit- 
ting the women of the country ;o approach and falutc 
her. Thefe things made his adminillration popular. 
Yet there were fome turbulent and factious men, who 
reprefented that the affairs of Perfia required a kvcv^j^ 
of fuch a magnificent fpirit, Co abk a v<wt\^\» ^"^^ ^^ 
p 4 ^at^'t'to^'^ 
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jteneroos a mailer as Cyras was ; and that the dignity of 
fo great an empire could not be fupported withoat a prince 
of high thoughts and noble ambition It was no(» there- 
fore, ivithoot a confidence in fome of the Perfians, as well as 
in the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war* 

He wrote alfo to the Lacedaemonians for affiftancc ; pro- 
midng that to the foot he would give horfes, and to the 
horfemen chariots : that on thofe who had farms he woold 
bellow villages, and on thofe who had villages, cities. As 
for their pay, he afTured them it (hould not Deconnted»bot 
mcafured out to them. At the fame time he fpoke in 
very high terms of himfelf, telling them he had a greater 
and more princely heart than his brother ; that he was the 
be tier philofopher, being inflrudted in the dodrines of the 
Magi, and that he could drink and bear more wine than 
his brother. Aruxerxes, he faid, was fo timorous and ef- 
feminate a man, that he could not fit a horfe in hunting, 
jior a chariot in time of war. The Laced semonians, there- 
fore, fent the Srytale to Clearchus, with orders to ferre 
Cyrus in every thing he demanded *. 

Cyrus began his march againd the king, with a onroe- 
rous army of barbarians f, and almofl thirteen thoufand 
Greek mercenaries %, He found one pretence after ano- 
ther for having fuch an armament on foot ; but his real 
defigiis did not remain long undifcovered. For Tifla- 
phernes went in perfon to inform the king of them. 

This news put the court in great diforder. Paryfatis 
was cenfured as the principal caufe of this war, and her 
friends were fufpefted of a private intelligence with 
Cyrus. Statira, in her didrefs about the war, gave Pa- 
ryfatis 

* They took care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not to be 
privy totl.c defigns that were carrying on againil him. This pvecau* 
ticn t!^cy ufef*, that in cafe Artaxtrxeb fhouJd get the hctter of his bro- 
ther, ihcy might juftity thtmfelves to hira in vihat they had dene. " 

Xenoph. de Expedit. Cyri. 1. i* 

+ A hundred thoufand barbarians. 

} Clearchus, the Lacedemonian, commanded all the PeloponneHan 
troops, except the Achacans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The 
Eceoticns were under Pioxcnes, a Theban ; and the ThcfTalians 
under Mcnon. The other nations were cdm-nanded by Perfian gene- 
rals, of whom Ariacus was the chief. The fleet confiAed of thirty, 
iive fhips, under Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian ; and twenty.five 
commanded by Tamos, an Egyptian, who was admiral of the whole 
fleet. On this occaflun. Proxenes prefcnted Xenophon to Cyrus^ 
Hfbo gave him a commilflon aaiQn^l!t ^t QtcOl tftSK-woivt-i* 
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ryfatis the moft trouble. " Where is now/* (he cried, 
«* that faith which you pledged ? Where your intercef* 
" (ions^ by which you faved the man that was confpir- 
** ing agalnft his brother ? Have they not brought war 
*' and all its calamities upon us?'* Thefe expoflulations 
fixed in the heart of Paryfatis, who was naturally vindic« 
tive and barbarous in her refentment and revenge, fuch a 
hatred of Statira, that (he contrived to take her off. DI* . 
non writes, that this cruel purpofe was put in execution % 
during the war : but Cteiias aiiures us» it was after it. 
And It is not probable, that he, who was an eye-witnefs 
to the tranfaflions of that court, could either be^ ignorant 
of the time when the a/Taffination took place, pr could ; 
have any reafon to mifreprcfent the date of it ;. though 
he often deviates into fiditipus tales, and love9- to give 
us invention inflead of truth... We ftiaJI,- therefore, leave > 
this (lory to the order of time in which he has placed it. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts 
brought him, that, the king did not defi^n to try the for- 
tune of the field by giving battle immediately, but to wait 
in Peifia till his. forces were aiTembled there from all parts 
of his kijigdom».:. And though he had drawn a trench 
acrofs the. plain ten.- fathom. wide, as many deep *, «nd four 
hundred furlongs in length, yet.he-fufered Cyrus to paft 
him, aix4 to march almoft io Babylon f. } Tiribazus, we 
are told,: was ^the fir^ who. ventured fo remonfirate to the 
kingi^that he ought not any longer to avoid an adion, nor 
to abandon Media, Babylon, and even Suia to the enemy, 
and hide^himjelf in Perfia; fmcehe had an army infinitely 
greater^' thfin theirs, and ten thoufand Safrafie and other 
officers, all of them fuperior to thofe of Cyrus both in con* 
rage and condudt.i 

U^on this, he took a refolution to come to adion as 
foOn-^s- pollible. His fudden appearance with an army 
of nine hundred thoufand men, well prepared and ac- 
coutred, extremely furprized the rebels, who, through 
the confidence they had in themfelves, and contempt of 
P S their 

* Xenophon fayt, ihis trench was only five fathom wide, and three 
deep. It muA be obfeived that the word ofyvta (bmetimes fignifies a 
pace only \ and if it be underAood fo here, it will bring Plutarch*s ac- 
count more within the bounds of probability. 

+ There wa^ a paiTage twenty feet wide left betwt^tv \\a VtvsciOx 
and the £uphratcs> and Art^erxcs r^e^^CV^^ vc^ ^*A^ti<^\\« 
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their enemy, were inarching in great confofion, and even 
without their arms. So that it was witli great difficulty 
that Cyrus reduced them to any order ; and he could not 
do ir at lafl without much noife and tumult. As the king 
advanced in filence, and at a (low pace, the good difct- 
pline of his troops aiTorded an aftonifhing fpe^cle to the 
Greeks, who expelled amongft Aich a multitude nothing 
but diforderly (houts and motions, and every other io- 
fiance of diAradion and confuilon. He (hewed his judg- 
ment, too» in placing the (Irongeft of his armed chariots 
before that part of his phalanx which was oppodte to the 
Greeks, that by the impetuo(ity of their motion they 
might break the enemy's ranks before they came to clofe 
combat. 

Many hiftorians have defcribed this battle ; but Xeno- 
phon has done it with fuch life and energy, that we do 
not read an account of it ; we fee it ; and feel all the 
danger. It would be very abfurd, therefore, to attempt 
any thing after him, except the mentioning fome mate- 
rial circumdances which he has omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought is called Ca- 
naxa, and is five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A 
little before the adion, Clearchas advifed Cyrus to poll 
himfelf behind the Macedonians *, and not rifk his 
perff-n ; upon which he is reported to have faid, *' What 
** advice it this, Clcarchus ? Would you have me, at the 
'* ve y time 1 am aiming at a crown, to (hew myfelf un- 
*' worthy of one.'* Cyrus, indeed, committed an error 
in rufhing into the midfl of the greatefl danger without 
care tr caution: but Clearchus was guilty of another as 
great, if not greater, in rot confenting to place his 
Greeks oppofite to the king,, and in getting the river on 
his right, to prevent his being forrounded. For, if fafety 
was his principal objei^, and he was by all means to avoid 
lofs, he ought to have (layed at home But to carry his 
arms ten thoufand furlongs from the fea, without necc(fity 
or conftraint, and folcly with a view ta place Cyrus on 
the throne of Perfia, and then not to be folicitous for a 
poll where he might bed defend the prince whofe pay he 
received, but for one in which he might ad moll at eafc 
and in the greated fafety, was to behave like a man, who, 

on 

♦ This is undoubtedly the ttroT oi tom^XtWi^<;x\>aw\ vti<Vtc«^ Ms- 
cedoriani we (hould read LacwJ«mguv^u^» 
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on the fight of prefent danger, abandons the whole enter- 
prize, and forgets the purpofc of his expedition. For it 
appears from t!ie courfe of the adlion, that if the Greeks 
had charged thofe that were ported about the king's per- 
fon, they would not have flood the (hock ; and after 
Artaxerxes had been flain, or put to flight, the conqueror . 
mull have gained the crown without further interruption. . 
Therefore, the ruins of Cyrus*s affairs and his death is 
much rather to be afcribed to the caution of Clearchof, . 
than to his own raflinefs. For, if the king himfelf had . 
been to choofe a poll for the Greeks, where they migl« . 
do him the leail prejudice, he could not have pitched • 
upon a better than that which was mod remote from him« 
felf, and the troops about him. At the dillance he was 
from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat of that part of 
his army which was near the river> and.Cyru^ was cut off 
before he could avail himfelf of the advantages gained by 
the Greeks. Cyrus, .indeed, was fenfible what difpofi* 
tion would havb been of mod fervice to him, and for 
that reafon . ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre ; 
but Clearchus, ruined all, notwichflanding his aifarances 
of doing every thing for the bed. For the Greeks beat 
the barbarians with eafe, and purfued them a condderable 
way* . 

In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on Fafacas^ a 
horfe of great fpirit, but at the fame time head-ftrong and 
unruly, fell in, as Ctefias tells us, with Arttgerfes, gene- 
ral of the Cadufians, who met him upon the gallop, and 
called out to him in thefe terms; << Mod unjud and mod 
•* flupidof men, who difgraced the name of Cyrus, the 
** mod augud of all names among the Pexfians : thou 
*' leaded thefe brave ♦ Greeks a vile way to plunder thy 
" country, and to dedroy thy brother and thy king, who 
"has many millions of fervants that are better men than 
«* thcu. Try if he has not, and here thou dialt lofe thy 
** head, before thou cand fee the face of the king." So 
faying, he threw his javelin at him with all his force; but 
his cuirafs was of fuch excellent temper, that he was not 
wounded, though the violence of the blow (hook him in 
his feat. Then, as Artagerfes was turning his horfe, 

Cyrus 

♦ Probably x«A»f luu been a midake of the tranfcribers for xxy.a^. 
Then it will be xeextff fiev EM>j>a^ icp^ H.otX'nv *^^<*^ Cfc7W'»% t:V'a 
/&.</^i thf vile Crtth a viU way^ ^c^ 
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Cyrus aimed a ftroke at him with his fpear, and the point 
of it entered at his collar-bone^ and pierced throogh his 
neck. That Artagerfes fell by the hand of Cyras, almoft 
all hiftcrians agree. As to the death of Cyras himfelf* 
flnce Xenophon has given a very fliort accoant of it, be<- 
caufe he was not on the fpot when it happened, perhaps 
it may not be amifs to give the manner of it in detail, la 
Dinon and Ctefias have reprefented it. 

Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had flain Arta* 
l^erfes, charged the vanguard of Ataxerxes with great 
fury, wounded the king^s horfe, and difmoanted him. 
Tiribazus immediately mounted him on another horfe, 
and faid, '' Sir, remember this day ; for it deierves not 
•« to be forgotten.** At the fecond attack, Cyrus (pur- 
red his hor(e againft the king, and gave him a wound* : 
at the third, Artaxerxes, in great indignatiba, (aid to 
thofe that were by, " It is better to die than to fufFer al! 
'' this.'* At the fame time he advanced againft Cyrus, 
who was raihly advancing to meet a (howec of aarts. 
The king wounded him with his javelin, and others did 
the fame. Thus fell Cyrus, as fome fty, by the blow 
which the king gave him ; but according to others, it was 
a Carian foldier who defpatched him, and who after- 
wards, for his exploit, had the honour of carrying a 
golden r ?ck at the head of the army, on the point of 
his fpear. For the Perfians called the Carian cocks, 
on account of the crefts with, which they adorned their 
helmets. 

Cte/ias*s ilory is very long, but the purport of it 
is this. When Cyrus had flain Artagerfes, he pufhed his 
horfe up towards the king, and the king advanced againfl: 
him ; both in filence. Ariacus, one of the friends of 
Cyrus, iirfl aimed a blow at the king, but did not wound 
him. Then the king threw his javelin at Cyrus, but 
miffed him ; the weapon, however, did execution upon 
Tifaphernesf* a man of approved valour, and a faithful 
fervant to Cyrus. It was now Cyrus*s turn to try his 
javelin ; it pierced the king's cuirafs, and going two fin- 
gers 

• Or, wlib the viohnce oftbt encounter^ beat the king f rem bis berfi, Iti 
the original ic is tyo'sia-ec^ ru I'osvru xari^aAi tov Aora(t^(r,r» 

•f Tifa/>bernfs is probably an erroneous reading. Wckoowof no Tlfa- 
pbernes but the grandee of that name, who was a faithful fervant 10 
Artaxerxes, One of the manufcrl^ ^\n^% >^\ Sati^Tna, 
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gers deep into his bread, brought him from his horfe. 
This caufed fuch diforder in his troops, that they fled. 
But the king recovering, retired with a few of his men» 
among whom was Ctefias, to an eminence not far off» and 
there repofed himfelf. In the mean time, Cyrus's borfe» 
grown more furious by the action, carried bim deep 
amohgfl the enemy ; and as night was coming on, they 
did not know him, and his own men fought for him in vain. 
Elated, however, with vi^ory, and naturally daring and 
impetuous, be kept on, crying out in the Perfian language 
as he went, '< Make way, ye (laves, make way ;" They 
humbled themfelves, and opened their ranks ; bat his tiara 
happened to fall from his head ; and a young Perfian, 
nam^d Mithridates, in paffing, wounded him with his lance 
in the temple near his eye, without knowing who he was. 
Sach a quantity of blood i0ued from the wound, that he 
was feized with a giddinefs, and fell fenfelefs from his horfe. 
The horfe, having loft his rider, wandered about the field; 
the furniture, too, was fallen off, and the fervant of Mi- 
thridates, who had given hini the wound, took it up, all 
llained with blood. 

At lad Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover 
from his fwoon ; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, 
endeavoured to mount him on another horfe, and fo (o 
carry him out of danger. But as he was too weak to fit 
a horfe, he thought it better to walk, and the eunuchs fup- 
ported him as he went. His head was ftUl heavy, and he * 
tottered at tvery flep ; yet he imagined himfelf vidlorious, 
becaufe he heard the fugitives calling Cyrus king, and im« 
ploring mercy. 

At that inftant, fome Caunians of mean condition, who 
performed the mod fervile offices for the royal army, hap* 
pened to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. They 
perceived, however, though not without difficulty, that 
the clothing of his people was red, whereas that given by 
the king their mailer was white. One of thefe then ven* 
tured to give Cyrus a ftroke with his fpear behind, without 
knowing him to be the prince. The weapon hit his ham, 
and cut the finew ; upon which he fell, and in billing dalhed 
his wounded temple againft a done, and died upon the fpot. 
Such is Ctefias's (lory of the death of Cyrus, which like a 
blunt weapon, hacks and hews him a long time,, and caqi 
hardly kill him at lail. 
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Soon afcer Cyros expired, an officer, who was called 
the King^s Eye, pafled that way. Artafyras (for that was hb 
name) knowing the eunuchs, who were mourning over the 
corpfe, addreiTed him who appeared to be moH faithful to 
his madcr, and faid, " Paril'cas, who is that whom thoa 
•* art lamenting fo much?" •• O Artafyras!'* anfwered 
the eunuch, «• fee you not prince Cyrus dead ?'* Artafyrus 
was aftonilhed at the event : however, he deiired the eo- 
nuch to compofe himfclf, and take care of the ccrpfe ; and 
then rode at full fpced to Artaxerxes, who had given up 
all for lo(l, and was ready to faint, both with third and 
with the anguiih of his wound. In thefe circumllances the 
officer found him. and wiih a joyful accent hailed him ia 
thefe words, ** I have feen Cyrus dead.'* The king, at 
fird, was impatient to fee the dead body hioifelf, and com- 
manded Artafyras immediately to conduct him to it. But 
finding all the field full of terror and difmay, upon a re- 
port, that the Greeks, vi6>oriou8 in their quarter, were 
purfulng the fugitives, and putting all to the fword, he 
thought proper to fend out a greater number to reconnoitre 
the place, which Artafyras had told hitn of. Accordingly 
thirty men went with Hambeaux in their hands. Still the 
king was almoll dying with thirfl, and the eunuch Satibar- 
zanes fought every place for water ; for the field afforded 
ncr.e, and they were at a great diilance from the camp. 
After much fearch, he found one of thufe poor Caunians 
had about two quarts of bad water in a mean bottle, and 
he took it and carried it to the king. After the king had 
drank it all up, the eunuch afked him, '' If he did not find 
** it a difagrct'able beverage :" Upon which he fwore by all 
the gods, «* That he had never drank the melt delicioas 
** wine, nor the lighted and cleared water, with fo much 
** pleafure. I wi(h only,*' continued he, «' that I couid find 
•* the man who gave it thee, that I might make him a 
** reccimpenfe. In the mean time, I intreat the gods to 
•* make him happy and rich." 

While he was fpeaking, the thirty men, whom he had 
fent out, returned, in great exultation, and confirmed 
the rews of his unexpeAed good fortune. Now, likewife, 
numbers of his troops repaired 10 him again, and dif- 
miffing his fears, he defcended from the enniirnce, with 
many torches carried before him. When he c.i r.u* tj the 
dead body, according to the law of the Perfiafls, the right 

hand 
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hand and the head were cut off; and having ordered the 
head to be brought to hira, he took it by the hair, which 
was long and thick, and fhewine it to the fugitives, and 
to fuch as were ftill doubtful of the fortune of the day, 
1'hey were aftonifhed at the fight, and proftratcd them- 
felves before him. Seventy thoufand men foon affembled 
about him, and with them he returned to his camp. 
Ctefias tells us, he had led four hundred thoufand men 
that day into the field ; but Dinon and Xenophon make 
that number much greater. As to the number of the 
killed, Ctefias fays, an account only of nine thoufand 
was brought to Artaxerxes ; whereae there appeared to 
Ctefias himfelf to be no fewer than twenty thoufand. 
That article, therefore, muft be left dubious. But no- 
t hing can be a more palpable falfity than what Ctefias 
adds, that he was fent ambafifador to the Greeks in con- 
jundion with Pha) llus, the Zacynthian, and fome others. 
For Xenophon knew that Ctefias was at the Perfian court ; 
he mentions him in his works, and it is pla-n that he had 
met with his books. Therefore, if he had been joined 
in commifiion to fettle fuch important affairs, he would 
not have paffed him by unnoticed, but would have men- 
tioned him with Phayllus. Ctefias, indeed, was a man 
of unbounded vanity, as well as llrong attachment to 
Clearchus ; and for that rcafon always leaves a corner in 
the flory for himfelf, when he is drelfijig out the praifes of 
Clearchus and the Lacedaemonians. 

After the battle, the king fent great and valuable pre- 
fents to the fon of Artagerfes, who was {lain by Cyrus. 
He rewarded alfo Ctefias, and others, in a diilinguifiied 
manner ; and having found the Caunian, who gave him 
the bottle of water, he raifed him, from indigence and 
obfcurity, to riches and honours. There was fomething 
of an analogy between his punishments and the crime. 
One Arbaces, a Mede, in the battle deferted to Cyrus^ 
and, after that prince was killed, came back to his co- 
lours. As he perceived that the man had done it rather 
out of cowardice than any treafonable defign, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked 
courttzan upon his (houlders a whole day in the market- 
place. Another, befide deferting, had given it out, that 
he had killed two of the enemy ; and for his punifhment^ 
he only ordered his tongue to be pierced xlix^vx'^ ^^^^ 
three needks, 
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He fuppofed, and he was defirous of having it paTs npon 
the world, that Cyrus fell by his hand. This induced him 
to fend valuable prefents to Mithridates, who gave him the 
find wound, and to inHrufl the meffengers to fay, '* The 
" kmg does you this honour, becaufe you found the fiir- 
*' niture of Cyrus's horfe, and brought it to him.'* And 
when the Carian, who gave Cyrus the (Iroke in his ham, 
that caufed his death, afked for his reward, he ordered 
thofe who gave it him to fay, " The king beilows this 
** upon you, becaufe you were the fecond perfon that 
** brought him good tidings. For Artafyras ivas the firft, 
<* and you the next that brought him an account of the 
«* death of Cyrus." Mithridates went away in filence, 
though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common difeafe of vanity • Elated 
with what he thought his good fortune, and afpiring to 
things above his walk in life, he would not receive his re- 
ward for tidings, but angrily infided, and called the 
gods and men to witnefs, that he, and no other man, 
killed Cyrus : and that it was not jufl to rob him of the 
glory. 

The king was fo much incenfed at this,, that he ordered 
the man's head to be cut off. But his mother Paryfatis 
being prefent faid, " Let not this villainous Carian go o/F 
" fo : leave him to me, and he (hall have the reward which 
*' his audacious tongue deferves." Accordingly the king 
gave him up to her, and fhe delivered him to the execu- 
tioners, with orders to torture him for ten days, and then 
to tear out his eyes, and pour molten brafs into his ears, till . 
he expired. 

Mithridates alfo came to a miferable end foon after, 
through his own folly. Being invited one evening to fup- 
per, where both the eunuchs of the king, and thofe of his 
mother were prefent, he went in a robe embroidered with 
gold, which he had received from the king. During the 
entertainment, Paryfatis's principal eunuch took occafion 
to fay, «* What a beautiful garment is this, Mithridates, 
** which the king has given you 1 How handfome are 
«* thofe bracelets and that chain I How valuable your 
•* fcymilar ! He has certainly made you not only a great, 
•* but a happy man." Mithridates, who by this time 
was flulhed with wine, made anfwer, " What are thefe 
•• things, Sparamixcs ? I deferve much greater marks or 
** honour than thefe for the fervices I rendered the king 
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«« chat day/' Then Sparamixes replied, with a fmile, 
^' I fpeak not in the leaft out of envy ; hot fince» accord- . 
«' ing to the Greek proverb, there is troth in wine, let me 
** tell you my mind freely, and a(k you what great matter 
" it is to find a horfe's fumitare fallen off, and bring it to 
«* the king.** This he faid, not that he was ignorant of 
the real ilate of the caie ; but becaufe he wanted to lay him 
open, and faw that the wine had made him talkative, and 
taken him off his guard, he ftudied to pique his vanity. 
Mithridates, no longer mafter of himself, laid, ** You may 
** talk of what furniture and what trifles you pleafe ; but 
^* I tell you plainly, it was by tius hand that Cyrus was 
'* (Iain. For I did not, like Artagerfes, throw my jave- 
*^ lin in vain, but pierced his temples near the eye, and 
" brought him to the ground ; and of that wound he died." 
The reft of the company faw the dreadful fate that would 
befal Mithridates, and looked with dejeded eyes upon the 
ground; but he who gave the entertainment faid, ** Let ua 
** now attend to our eating and drinking ; and adoring the 
** fortune of the king, let fuch matters alone as are too 
•• high for us." 

Immediately after the company broke op, the eunoch 
told Paryfatis what had been laid, and (he informed the 
king. Artaxerxes, like a perfon detedled, and one who 
had lofl a viAory out of his hands, was enraged at this 
difcovery. For he was defirous of making all the bar« 
barians and Greeks believe, that in the feveral encounters 
he both gave and received blows ; and that though he 
was wounded himfelf, he killed his adverfary. He there* 
fore condemned Mithridates to the puniAiment of /^f 
£oaf. The manner of it is this. They take two boats, 
which are made to fit each other, and extend the crimi- 
nal in one of them in a fupine podure. Then they tura 
the other upon it, fo that the poor wretch's body is co- 
vered, and only the head and hands are out at one end» 
and the feet at the other. They give him vidluals daily, 
and if he refufes to eat, they compel him by pricking him 
in the eyes. After he has eaten, they make him drink a 
mixture of honey and milk, which they pour into his 
mouth. They fpread the fame, too, over his face, and 
always turn him fo as to have the fun full in his eyes ; the 
confequence of which is, that his face is covered with 
fwarms of flies. As all the neceiTary cvacuadoas c^^ ^ 

(w. o. 17^4.) "«»»». 
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man who eats and drinks are within the boat, the filchinefs 
and corruption engender a quantity of worms, which con- 
itinie his fle(h, and penetrate to his entrails. When they 
find that the roan is dead, they take ofr the upper boar,- 
and have the fpedacle of a carcafe whofe flelh is eaten 
away, and of numberlefs vermin clinging to and gnawing; 
the bowels. • Mithridates with much difficulty found deadi». 
after he had been confumed in this manner for feventeeni 
days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance 
of Paryfatis but Mefabates, one of the king*s euiiucht, who 
cut off Cyrus's head and hand. As he took: care to give 
her no handle again ft him, (he laid this fcheme for his de- 
Arudion. She was a woman of keen parts in all refpeds, 
and in particular ihe played well at dice. The king often 
played with her before the war, and being reconciled to her 
after it, took the fajre diver fion with her. She was even 
the confidante of his pleafures, and fcrupled not to aflifl him 
in any thing of gallantry. 

Statira indeed was the objecl of her hatred, and fhe let 
her have a very fmall Ihare of the king's company ; for 
fhe was determined to have the principal intereft with hira 
herfelf. One day finding Artaxerxeb wanted fomething 
to pafs away the time, llie challenged him to pla^ for a 
thoufand darics, and purpolely managed her dice fo illr- 
that fhe lolK She paid the mvoney imineiiately, but pre- 
tended to be much chagrined, and called on him' to flay 
again for an eunuch. He confented to the propofal, and 
they agreed each of them to except five of their moft 
faithful eunuchs ; the winner was to have his choice out 
of the ref}. On thcfe conditions they p'ayed. . The 
queen, who had the affair at heart, exerted all her fkill, 
and being favoured befules by the dice, won the eunuch, 
and pitched upon MLlabaues, who was not of the num- 
ber of the excepted. Ho waa immediately delivered to 
her, and before the king fufpeded any thing of her in- - 
tentions, fhe put him in the hands of the executioners, 
with orders to flay him alive, to fix his body on three 
Hakes, and to flretch out his fkin by itfelf. The king 
was highly inccnfe.d, and exprefTed his refentment in 
ftrong terms : but fhe only faid in a laughing ironical 
uay, •* This is plcafant indeed, that you mull be fo angry 
** about an old ufelefs eunuch, while I fay not a word of 
" my lofs of a thoufand <farics." TV^^ kla^, though 



mnch concerned at the impofition, held his peace. But 
Statira, who on other occafions openly cenfured the prac- 
tice of the queen -mother, complained now of her injuftice 
and cruelty, in fAcrificing to Cyrus the eunuchs, and other 
faithful fervants of the king. 

After Tiffaphcrnes • had deceived Clcarchus and the 
other Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty and his 
oaths, put them in chains, Ctefius tells us, that Clearchus 
made intereft with him for the recovery of a comb. When 
he had obtained it, itfeems,hewasfo much pleafed with the 
ufe of it, that he took his ring from his finger, and gave it 
Cteiias, that it might appear as a token of his regard for 
him to his friends and relations in Lacedaemon. The de- 
vice was a dance of the Caryatides f . He adds, that 
whenever provifions were fent to Clcarchus, his fellow- pri- 
foners took moft of them for themfelves, and lefc him a 
very fmall fnare : but that he correded this abufe, by pro- 
curing a larger quantity to be fent to Clcarchus, and fepa- 
rating the allowance of the others from his. All this (ac- 
cording to our .author) was done with the confent, and by 
the favour of Paryfatis. As he fent every day a gammon 
of bacon among the provifions, Clcarchus fuggefted ta 
him, that he might eafily conceal a fmall dagger in the 
flefhy part, and begged earnellly that he would do it, 
that his fate might not be left to the cruel difpofition 
of Artaxerxes ; but, through fear of the king's difplea- 
fure, he refufed it. The king, however, at the requeft 
of his mother, promifed, upon oath, not to put Clearchos 
to death ; but afterwards he was perfuaded, by Statira, to 
deftroy all the prifoners, except Menon. On this account 
he tells us Paryfatis plotted againll Statira, and refolved 
to take her off by poifon. But it is a great abfurdity in 
Cteiias to aifign fo difproportionate a caufe. Would Pa- 
ryfatis, 

• Tiffaphcrnes, by promifes which he did not intend to keep, drew 
Clearchus to an interview in his tent. He went with four principal 
officers and twenty captains to wait on the Periian, who put Clear- 
chus and the four officers under arref^f and ordered the twenty cap- 
tains to be cut in pieces. Some time after the king coinmand<id 
Clearchus, and all the four officers, except Menon, to be beheaded. 
Xenoph. de Exped. Cyri. 1. ii. 

f Carya was a town in Laconia, where there was a temple of Diana* 
Indted, the whole town v* as dedicated to Diana and her nScn^h^* Iw 
the court before the temple ftood a ftaiuc o^ Diana Carjatu^ ^"cv\^^\^ 
Spartan virgins Ifcpt a yearly fcftival on vV^cVv xVve>| ^wv<i^^t^'^^^*^»^ 
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ryfatU, for the fake of Clearchas, undertake fo horrid aa£ 
dangerous an enterprize, ks that of poiibning the kiDg'i 
lawhil wife, by whom he had children aad an heir to ms 
crown. It is clear enough that he teils thb fabulons tale 
to do honour to the memory of Clearchus. For he adds,, 
that the carcafes of the other officers were torn in pieces by 
dogs and birds ; but that a ftorm of wind brojghtft great, 
heap of fand, and provided a tomb for Clearchus. Around. 
this heap there fprang up a number of palm-trees« which, 
foon grew into an admirable grove, and fpread their pro- 
tedling (hade over the place ; fo that the king repented^ 
greatly of what he had done, believing thai he had deflroyed. 
a man, who was a favourite of the gods.. 

It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealoofy- 
which Paryfatis had entertained of Statira- from the firff,. 
that (he embarked in fo cruel a defign.. She. faw that her- 
own power with the king depended only on his reverence 
for her as his mother ; whereas that of Statira was founded 
in love, and confirmed by the greated confidence in her. 
fidelity. The point (he had to carry was greats and (he- 
refolvfd to make one defperate efForr. She had a faithftiL- 
and favourite attendant, named Gigis« who» as Dinon telli 
us, afulled in the affair of the poi(on ; but, according to 
Ctefias, (he was only confcious to it, and that againd her 
will. The former calls the perfon, who provided the poi* 
fon, Meiantas; the latter, Belitaras. 

Thefe two prince(res had, in appearance, forgot theiR' 
old fufpicions and animofuies, and began to vific and eat 
at each other's table. But they did it with {q much di- 
iirud and caution, as to make it a rule to eac of- the fame 
dilh, and even of the fame dices. There is a fmall bird 
in I^erfia, which has no excrements, the intedijnes being 
only filled with fat ; on which account it is fuppofed to 
live upon air and dew : the name of it is Khyntaces, 
Ctefias writes, that Paryfatis divided one of the(e birds 
with a fmall knife that was poifoned on one (ide» and 
taking the wholfomer part herf&lf, gave the other to Sta- 
tira. Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Paryfatis* 
but Meiantas, who cut the bird in two, and prefented the 
poifoned part to Statira. Be that as it may, (he died ia 
dreadful agonies and convulluins ; and was not only fen* 
iible herfelf of the caufe, but intimated her fufpicions to 
the king, who knew too well the favage and implacable 
temper of his mother ; he, \.VkeieCoxe> mxtaediaiely made 
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rsn mquiiltion into the affair. He took her officers and fer- 
vants that attended at her table, and put them to the tor- 
ture. But (he kept Gigis in her own apartment; and when 
the king demanded her, refufed to give her up. At laft 
' Gigis begged of the q 'een mother to4et her go m the flight 
. to her own houfe ; and the king being informed of it, »0f- 
dered fome of his -guards to intercept her. Accordingly 
/he was feized, and condemned to die. The Jaws- of Per- 
fja have provided this punifhment for poifoners : -their heads 
are placed on a broad ftone, and then crufhed with ano- 
ther, till nothing of the figure remains. »Jn that manner 
was Gigis executed. As for Paryfatis, the king did not 
reproach her with her crime, nor punifti her any farther 
than by fending her toBabylon (which was the place (he 
defired to retire to), and declaring that he would never 
vifit that city while (he lived. : Such was the ftate of his 
domeftic aiFairs. 

He was no lefs folicitous to get the Greeks into his 
hands who had followed Cyras into Afia, than he had 
-been to conquer Cyrus himfelfj-and to keep the crown. 
But he could not fucceed *• For though they had loft 
Cyrus their -general, and their own officers, yet they 
-forced their way, as it were, out of the very palace of 
. Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the world, that 
the Per(ians and their king had nothing to value them- 
felves upon but wealth, luxury, women, and that the reft 
was mere parade and oftentation. This gave frc(h fpirits 
to the Greeks, and taueht them to defpife the barbarians. 
The Lacedaemonians, m particular, thought it would be 
a great di(honour, if they did not now deliver the Aiiatic 
'Greeks from fervitude, and put an end to the infults of 
the Periians. Their firft attempt was under the diredion 
of Thimbro, and the next under that of Dercyllidas ; 

but 

• The Grcirks were at a taft diftance from then* own coontry, in the 
- very heart of the Perfianernpire, furrounded by a nunncroasarnn) flufh- 
ed with vi£lory ; and had no way to return a^ain into Greece, but by 
forcing their retreat through an immenfe tra£t of the enemy^s country. 
But their valour and refolution maftered all thefe difficulties, and, in 
fpite of a powerful arnny w liich purfued and harraifed them all the way, 
they made a retreat 6f two thoufand three hundred and twenty- five 
^miles, through the -provinces belonging to the Perfians, and got fafe to 
the Greek cities on the Eifzine fea. Clearcbus bad the condudi of this 
marth at trd i but he being cut off by the treacherv of T\Cr«^Vft;ctv^> 
Xenopbon was cbofen in his room \ and 10 K\% ^Ao^t wvdk "wv^^wcvvv 
was chicHy owit\$ that at length tbey jot ikit \u\oOx^^t* 
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but as thcfe generals eiFcfled nothing of importancei tk 
condud of the war was given tu Agefilaus. That prince 
immediately paHl'd iato Alia with his fleet, and foon ^ 
ilinguiihed himfelf by his vigorous operations : for he de- 
feated TifTaphetnes in a pitched battle, and brought over 
feveral cicics. 

Ly thefe loHcs Artaxcrxcs underftood what was his beft 
method of making war. He, therefore, fent Herznocrates, 
the Rhodian, into Greece, with a great quantity of gold, i 
having in(lru£led him to corrupt with lit the leading men 
amongH the ilatcs, and to Air up a Greecian war agaioft 
Lacedxmon. 

Hcrmoc rates acquitted himfelf fo well in his commiffion, 
that the xnofl confiderable cities leagued againft Sparta, I 
and there were fuch commotions in Peloponnefus, that die | 
magillrates were forced to recal Ageiilaus from Afia. Oa j 
leaving that country he is reported to have faid to his 
friends, << The king drives me out of Afia with thirty 
** thoufand archers.** For the Periian money bore the 
impreflion of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived the Lacedaemonians of the domi- 
nion of the fea, by means of Conon, the Athenian, who 
aded in conjundion with Pharnabazus. For Conon, after 
he had loll the fea- light at ^gos Potamos, took up his 
abode in Cyprus; not merely to provide for his own fafety, 
but to wait for a change of affairs, as mariners wait for 
the turn of the tide. As he faw that his own plan wanted 
a refpeftable power to carry it ijito execution, and that the 
Perfian power required a perfon of ability to condudl it, he 
wrote the king an account of the mcafures he had con- 
certed. The meflenger was ordered to get the letter de- 
livered into his hands by Zeno the Cretan, whq danced in 
the revels, or by Polycriius the Menda;an, who was his 
phyfician; and in cafe of their abfence, by Ctefias, another' 
phyfician. The letter, we are told, was given to Ctefias, 
and he added to it this paragraph, " 1 defire you. Sir, to 
** fend Ctefias to me, for he will be very ferviceable in 
*' the bufmefs of the navy.'* But Ctefias affirms, that 
the king, without any kind of folicitation, put him upon 
this fervice. 

After Artaxerxes had gained, by Conon and Pharna- 
bazus, the battle oiF Cnidus, which Aripped the Lace- 
daemonians of the empire of the fea, he drew almoft all 
Greece into his interefl; infomuch that the celebrated 
4 \^^cc. 
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■peace, called the Peace of Antalcidasi was entirely of his 
modelling. Antaclida^>.was a Spartan, the fon of Leon« 
and To ftrongly attached to the king, that he prevailed with 
the Lacediemonians to give up to him all the Greek cities 
in Afia, and the iflands which are reckoned amongfl its de- < 
pendencies^ to be held as his tributaries, in virtue of the 
peace; if we can call that a peace by which Greece wag 
difhonoured and betrayed ; which was indeed To vile a bar- 
gain, that the moft unfuccefsful war could have terminated 
in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to 
Dinon's account, he always deteftcd the other Spartans a6 
the moil impudent of men, yet exprefTed a great regard for 
Antalcidas, when he came to his court. One evening he 
took a chaplet of Rowers from his head, dipped it in the 
.xicheil efTences, and fent it from his table to Antalcidas. 
All the court was aftonilhcd at fuch a mark of favour. But 
there feems to have been a propriety in making him fo ri- 
diculous a compliment * ; and he was a fit man to wear 
iuch a crown, who could take oiF Leonid as and Callicra- 
tides in a dance before the Perfians. Somebody happen- 
ing to fay in the hearing of Agefilaus, ** Alas for Greece I 
** when the Lacedaemonians are turning Perfians/' he 
^orreded him and faid, *' No ; the Medes are rather turn- 
*' ing Lacedaemonians." But the wit of the expreflioa 
did not remove the difgrace of the thing. They loft their 
fuperiority in Greece by the ill-fought battle of Leudra, 
as they had before loft their honour by the vile conditions 
of this peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted An- 
' talcidas to the privileges of hofpitality, and called him his 
friend. But when, upon their defeat at Leu£tra, the Spar- 
tans fent Agefilaus into Egypt, to get a fupply of money, 
and Antalcidas weitl upon the fame bufin^^ to the Perfian 
court, Artaxerxes treated him with fo much neglefl and 
contempt, that between the ridicule he fufFered from his 
enemies, and his fear of the refentment of the Efhori, he 
refolved, on his return, to ftarve himfelf to death. Jfmenias 
the I'heban, and Pelopidas, who had lately won the bat- 
.de of Leudra> went alfo to the court of Artaxerxes • 

Pelopidas 

* It was a compliment entirely out of chara£ler to a Lacedaemo- 
nian, who, as fuch, was fuppofed to value himfelf u^otvxVv^^\wv^vivV| 
ot his manners, and on avoiding all approac\vw \.o\\x'x.\xx^» 
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P«1opid IS fubmittcd to nothing unworthy of bit coontry or 
charadler ; but IfiTmniasbeing commanded to adore the king, 
purpoftily let his ring fall from his finger, and then, bjr 
flo >ping to take it up, appeared in a pofture of adoraiioo. 
'J'imaporas, the Athenian, having given the king fomefe- 
crct inieltigencc in a letter which he Cent by a iecreurjr 
named Beluris, he was fo much pleafed, that he made him 
liim a prcfcnt often thoufand tiarics. The -fame Timagoras 
wanted a fuppty of cow's milk, on account of a languiihing 
diforder, and Artaxerxes ordered eighty cowt for his ofe, 
which were to follow him wlierever he went. He likewife 
fcnt him a bed with the necefl!ary coverlets, and Perfiaa 
fervants to make it, becaufe he thooj^ht the Greeks not 
/killed in that art ; and he order him to be carried to the 
fea-fide in a litter, on account of his indifpofition To 
this we may add the allowance for hit table while he was at 
court, which was fo magnificent, that Oflanes, the king's 
brother, one cay faid to him, ** Timagoras, remember 
«* this table, for it is not fo fumptuous for nothing.** This 
was rather reproaching him with his treafon, than calling 
for his acknowledgments. And, indeed, Timagoras, on 
his return, was capitally condemned by the Athenians for 
taking bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in fome meafore, atoned for the caufes of 
forrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that af- 
forded them great pleafure : He put Tiffaphemes, their 
xnofl implacable enemy to death. This he did partly at 
the in (ligation of Par yfatis, who added other charges to 
thofe alleged againli him. For he did not long retain 
Lis anger, but was reconciled to his mother, and fent 
for her to court ; becaufe he faw fhe had anderftanding 
and fpirit enough to afiiil in governing the kingdom, and 
there now remained no farther caule of fufpicions and 
uneafmefs between them. From this time (he made it a 
rule to pleafe the king in all her meafures, and not to op- 
pofe any of his inclinations, by which /he gained an ab- 
iblute afcendant over him. She perceived that he had a 
ftrong paflion for one of his own aaughters, named AtofTa. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother's 
account, and retrained it in public ; though, according 
to fome authors, he had already a private commerce with 
the princefs. Paryfatis no fooner fufpeAed the intrigue, 
than fhe carefTed her grand daughter more than ever; and 
wa£ continually praifing to Artaxerxes both her beauty 
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and her bebavioar, in which (lie afTured him there wa$ 
fomething great and worthy of a crown. At laft, (he per- 
faaded him to make her h's wife, without regarding the laws 
and opinions of the Greeks : '* God," fatd (he, " has made 
** you a law to the Perfians, and a rule of r:ght and wrong." 
Some hifloriansf amongft whom is Heraclides of Cumae» 
affirm, that Artaxerxes married not only AtolTa, but ano- 
ther of his daughters, named Ameftris, of whom we (hall 
fpeak by and by. His aifedion for AtofTa was fo ftrong, 
that though (he had a leprofy, which fpread itfelf over her 
body, he was not difguded at it; but he was daily implO'-. 
ring Juno for her, and grafping che duftof her temple ; for 
he paid his homage to no other goddefs. At the fame 
time, by his order, his great officers fent fo many offerings 
to her fhrine,. that the whole fpace between the palace and 
the temple, which was (ixteen furlongs, was filled with gold, 
iilver, purple, and fine * horfcs. 

He fent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war apon 
the .Egyptians; but the expedition mifcarned through the 
difference which happened between the generals he em- 
ployed. After this he went in perfon againft the Cadu- 
iians, with three hundred thoufand foot, and ten thoufand 
horfe. Their country is rough and uneven, and covered 
with perpetual fogs. As it produces no corn or fruits by 
cultivation^ the inhabitants, a fierce and warl ke race of 
' men, live upon wiki pears, apples, and other things of 
that kind. He, therefore, infenlibly fell into great danger 
and diftrefs ; for his troops could find no proviiions there, 
nor could they be fu plied from any other place. They 
were forced to kill their beads of burthen, and eat them ; 
and thofe became fo i'carce, that an ais's head was fold for 
iixty dr^icbmas. The kmg's table itlelf was ill lupplied; 
and there remained only a few horfes, all the reft having 
been ufed for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in high 
favour on account of his valour, and often degraded for 
his levity, and who, at this very time, was in the greateft 
difgrace, faved the king and his whole army by the fol- 
lowing ilratagem. The Cadufians having two kings, 

each 

* . As horfcs feem a ftrange prefent to Juno, and are as (Irangely ' 
mixed with gold, filver, and purple,, Dacier conjedlutt%)XV\aX vn&itsAQ'i 
i77»y, Urjety we (bould read AiSwi', /)rcciows/lonM, 

FpJmfr. Q 
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each had his feparate camp. Upon this Tiribazos formed 
his fcheme ; and, after he had commnnicated it to Arta- 
xerxes, went himfelf to one of thofe princes, and ienr his 
fon to the other. Each impofed upon the king he applied 
to» by pretending that the other was going to fend a pri- 
vate embafTy to Artaxerxes^ to negociate a feparate alli- 
ance. *' But if you are wife," faid they, «• yoa will be 
'* beforehand with your rival, and we will affift you in the 
. ** whole affair.'* This argument had its tSe€t ; and each, 
perfuaded that the other was undermining him out of enry, 
fent his embaiTadors ; the one with Tiribazus, and the other 
with his fon. As fome time pafled before they returned, 
Artaxerxes began to fufped ; and there were thofe who 
fuggeiled, that Tiribazus had fome traitorous defigo. The 
king was extremely dejedled, and repenting of Uie conji- 
dence he had repofed in him, gave ear to all the calamniet 
of his enemies. But at lad Tiribazus arrived, as did aifo 
his fon, with the Cadufian embaifadors, and peace was 
made with both parties ; inconfequenceof which Tiribazuf 
returned with the king in greater elleem and authority than 
ever. During this expedition, Artaxerxes (hewed that ti- 
midity and effeminacy ought not to be afcr bed, as they 
generally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to a 
native meannefs and a depraved judgment, . For neither 
the gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which the king always 
wore, and which were worth no lefs than twelve thoufand 
talents, hindered him, from bearing the fame fatigues and 
hardfhips with the meanefl foldier in his army. He took 
his quiver on his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and 
quitting his horfe, would oftea march foremoll up the moft 
craggy and difficult places; infoinuch that others found 
their talk much lighter, when they faw the flrength and 
alacrity with which he proceeded : for he marched above 
two hundred furlongs a- day. 

At lad he a;Tived at one of his own palaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and beauty, 
though the country around it was naked and barren. As 
the weather was exceedingly cold, he permitted his men 
to cut wood out of his own parks, without fparing either 
pine or cyprefs : and when the foldiers were loth to touch 
trees of fuch fize and beauty, he took an ax in his own 
..hand, and laid it to the fineft tree amongft them. After 
jtvhich they cut them down, without fcruple, and having 

made 
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made a number of iires> pafled the night with great fatif- 
fadlion. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that 
he had loft may brave men, and almofl all his horfes ; and 
imagining that he was defpifed for his lofTes, and the ill 
fuccefs of the expedition, he became fufpicious of his gran- - 
dees. Many of them be put to death in anger, and more 
out of fear. For fear is the moft fanguinary principle a 
tyrant can adl from ; courage, on the contrary, is merciful^ 
mild, and unfufpicious. Thus the moft timorous animals 
are the hardeft to be tamed ; but the more generous, ha- 
ving lefs fufpicion, becaufe they have lefs fear, fly not the 
carefles and fociety of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years, obferved 
his fons making parties for the crown amongft his friends 
and the reft of the nobility^ The more equitable part were 
for his leaving it to his eldeft fon Darius, as he had received 
it from his father in the fame right. But his younger fon 
Ochus, who was an aflive man, and of a violent fpirit, 
had alfo a coniiderable intereft among tbe grandees. £e-> 
Jides, he hoped to gain his father through AtofTa ; for he 
paid his court to her, and promiied to make her the partr 
ner of his throne upon the death of Aruxerxes, Nay, it 
was faid that he had already private familiarities with her. 
Artaxerxes, though he was ignorant of this circumftance» 
refolved to cut off the hopes of Ochus at ouce ; left, fol- 
lowing the daring fteps of his uncle Cyrus, he (hould in- 
volve the kingdom again in civil wars. He therefore de- 
clared Darius his fucceflbr, who was now twenty- five • years 
old, and permitted him to wear the point of his turban f 
ere6l, as a mark of royalty. 

As it is cuftomary in Perfia for the heir to aflc a favour 
of him that declared him fuch, which^ if poflible, is 
always granted, Darius afked for Afpaiia, who had beea 
the favourite miftrefs of Cyrus, and was now one of the 
king's concubines. She was a native of Phocea in lonia^ 
and her parents, who were above the condition of (laves, 
had given her a good education. One evening (he was in- 
troduced to Cyrus at fupper with the other women. They 
0^2 approached 

^In tbe printedtextitis j^/f ; but one of the manufetl^i:^ ^^^^"^^ 
^tfx'Trrov HUi iixo^wf inftcad of tviiT«xww% "B^t^^* VVqX«^^^^^^^ 
him a young maa a little below* 

. f Cifariu ' 
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approached him withoat fcraple» and received his'jokci 
and carciTes with pleafure : but Afpafia ftood by in filence; 
and when Cyrus called her, (he refufed to go. Perceiviag 
that the chamberlains were about to compel her« ihe (aid! 
«' Whoever lays hands apon me ihall repent it.*' Upon 
which the company looked upon her as an unpolilhed crea- 
ture ; but Cyrus was pleafed, and faid, vi^ith a fmile, to 
the perfon who brought the women, " Do not you fee 
" that of all you have provided, this only has generous and 
** virtuous fenciments !^' From this moment he attached 
himfelf to her, loved her mod of ail his concubines, and 
called her Afpafia the ivi/e. When Cyrus fell in battle, (he 
was taken amongfl the plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was. much concerned at his. (bft's requeft. 
For the barbatians are fo extremely jealous of their wo- 
men, that capital punifhment is inflided, not only on the 
man who fpeaks to, or touches one of the king's concu- 
bines, but on him who appioaches or pafles their chariots 
on the road. And though, in compliance with the dic- 
tates of his pafCon, he had made Aco^a.his wife contrary 
to law, he kept three hundred and.fixty concubines, all 
women of the greateft beauty. ; However, when Darius 
demanded Afpafia, he declared herfree# and faid, «* She 
*' might go with him if (he pleafed; but he. would 4o no 
** violence to her inclinations." Accordingly Afpafia was 
fent for, and, contrary to the king's expedation, made 
choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, becauie 
he was obliged to it by the law ; but he foon took her away« 
and made her a prieflefs of Diana of £cbatana, whom they 
call Aniiis *, that ihe might pafs the remainder of her life 
in chaftity. This he thought no (cvere revenge upon his 
fon, but a pleafant way of chadjfing his prefumption. But 
Darius highly refented the affront ; whether it was that the 
charms of Afpafia had made a deep imprellion upon him» 
or whether he thought himfelf infulted and ridiculed by 
this proceeding. 

Tiribazus feeing how much he was offended, endea- 
voured to exafperate him ftill more. This he did from, a 
fellow-feeling ; for he had fuffered an injury much of the 

fame 

* Paufanlas fays, there was a temple of Diana Analtii in Lydi^* 
IBut Judin tells us, that Artaxerxes made Afpafia one of tbe 
jiric/lc/Tes of the fun. 
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fSinfe kind. The king, having feveral daughter^, prOmifed 
to give Apama to Pharnabazas, Rhodogune to Orontes, 
and Ameftris to Tiribazus. He kept his word with th& 
two iirft, but deceived Tiribazus ; for, inftead of giving 
Amellris to him, he married her himfelf ; promifing at the 
fame time that he fhould have his youngefl daughter AtoiTa, 
But he became enamoured of her too^^and married her, as 
we have akeady mentioned. This treatment extfemely 
incenfed Tiribazus, who had, indeed, notning Heady in his 
difpofition ; but wa^ wild and irregular. One Wiiile fuc- 
cefsfui, and upon a fooling with the greateft men in the 
court, another while unacceptable to the king, and finking 
into difgrace, he bore no change of fortune with propriety. 
If he was in favour, hi* vanity was infupportable ; if ia 
difgrace, inileadof being humble and quiet, he had re- 
eourfe to violence and fei'ocity, - 

Mis conv<;rfing with the youiig prince was, therefore- 
adding flame 10 fire. *' What avails it,*' faid he, •• to 
** have the point of your turban advanced, if you li^ck not 
•* to advance your authority ? ^k)!hlng can be more abfiiri 
** than your thinking yoarfelf fecure of the fucccilion, 
** while your brother is privately forwarding liis iatereft 
** by means of the women, and your father is fo very 
•* foolilh and unileady. Ke who could break one of the 
•* moll facred laws of the Rcriians, for the fake cf an in- 
'^ figi^iiicant Crecian woman, is certainly not to bj di- 
" pended upon in more intporcaiU cr.g«v.c.v.cnt5i Tii? 
** cafe 15 quite different between you and Ochus, as to the 
" event ot the conipeiiiion : if Ochus does not obtain the 
** crown, none will hinder him from living happily in a 
" private ilation ; but vou, who have been declared king, 
"■ mufl either reign or aie." Oft tills occalioa was veri- 
fied that obfervation of 6ophocIes : 



• Swift in its march • 



Is evil counfel • 



The road which leads us to what we dcfire is, indeed, 
fmooth, and of an eafy defcent ; and the defires of moft 
men are vicious, becaufe they have never known or tried 
the enjoyments of virtue. The lullre of fuch an imperial 
crown, and Darius's fear of his brother, furnilhed Tiri- 
bazus with other arguments ; but the %odd^^& ^i Vi^^vxv^ 
contributed her ihare towards peT{u%d\Tv^Vi\m> \i^ y^vCvkv5^ 
Aim in mind of the lofs of Afpafia. _, 

Q.3 ^* 
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He gave himfelf op, therefore > entirel/ to Tirihazus, 
and many others foon entered into the confpiracy. But 
before it could be carried into execution, and eunuch gave 
the kin^ information of it, and of all the meafures that 
Were taken ; for he had got perfe^ intelligence that they 
defigned to enter his chamber in the night, and kill him 
in his bed. 

Artaxf rxes thought it would be great imprudence either 
to flight the information, and lay himfelf open to fuch dao- 
f*er, or to credit it without farther proof. The method 
he took was this : he ordered the eunuch to join Darius 
and his adherents, and aflid at all their councils ; and in the 
mean time broke a door through the wall behind his bed, 
which he concealed with thd tapeftry. When the time 
came, which the eunuch informed him of, he placed him- 
felf upon his bed, and remained there till he had a Ught of 
,^ the faces of the confpirators, and could perfedlly di(lingui(h 
^"^acfcW ihtrn. But when he faw them draw their fwords, 
and advance towards him, he pulled back the tapeftry, 
retreated into the inner room, and, after he had bolted the 
door, alarmed the palace. The afTaflins feeing themfelvei 
dlfco.ered, and their defigns di fa pjointed, immediately 
took to flight, and defired Tiribazus to do the fame, bc- 
caufe he muft certainly have been obferved. Whil* he 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him ; bat he 
k'Ccd many of them, and It was with ditticufiy w««t hc 'i'ii. 
dcfpatchcd at lad hy « javelin thrown at a diftance. 

Darius was taken, together with his children, and 
brought to anfwer for his crime before the judges which 
the king appointed. The king did not think proper to 
affift at the trial in perfon,^ but dircdtcd others to lay the 
charge againit iiis ion, and nis notaries were to take down 
feparately the opinion of each judge. As they all gave 
it unanimoufly for death, the officers took Darius, and 
led him into an adjacent prifon. But when the execa- 
tioncr came, with the inftrumcnt in his hand which is 
ufed i»i beheading the capital convidts, he was feized with 
horror at the fight of Darius, and drew back towards the 
door, as having neither ability nor courage to lay violent 
hands upon his king. But the judges who ftood at the 
door, urging him to do his office, with menaces of in- 
ftant punilhment if he did not comply, he returned, and 
ieizing Darius by the Vvaw, Omwj VSim «ti xlftfe %x<iwd» 
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and cut off his head. Some fay the caufe was tried in prc- 
fence of the king, and that Darius^ after he was convided 
by indubitable proofs, fell on his face and begged for 
mercy, but Artaxerxes, rifing in great anger, drew his 
fcymitar, and purfued his flroke till he laid him deajd at his 
feet. They add, that after this he returned to his palace, 
and having paid his devotions to the fun, faid to thofe who ' 
affifted at the ceremony, " My Perfians, you may now 
** return in triumph, and tell your fellow-fubjeds, that 
** the great Oromaz6s * has taken vengeance on thofe 
*' who formed the moft impious* and execrable defigns ' 
•* againft their fovereign." Such was the end of the con- 
fpiracy. 

Ochus -now entertained very agreeaWe hopes, and was 
encouraged befides by Atofla. But he had flill fome fear ' 
of his remaining ligitimate brotber, Ariafpes, and of his 
natural brother Ariames. Not that Ochus had fo much ^ 
ta apprehend from Ariafpes, merely becaufe he was older, 
but the Perfians were defirous of having him fucceed to * 
the throne on account of his mildnefs, his fincerity, and his ' 
humane difpofitiorr. Arfbr Arfame?/ he had the charafter 
of a wife prince, and was the particular favourite- of his far ' 
ther. This was no fecret to Ochus, However, he plan- 
ned the deftruftion of both thefe brothers of his ; and be- 
ing of an artful, as well as fanguinary turn, he employed' 
his cruelty againft Arfames, and his art againft Ariafpes. 
To the latter he privately fent fome of the king's eunuch's 
and friends with frequent accounts of fevere and menacing 
exprellio'ns oflus raLHcr*si las If Ke had refolvcd to put him 
to a cruel and ignominious death. As thefe pefforis came 
daily to tell him in 9onfidence, that fome of thefe threats 
were upon the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was fo terrified, and * 
fell into fuch a melancholy and defponding way, that he 
prepared a poifonous draught, and drank it^ to deliver him- 
felf from the burthen of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, 
iincerely lamented him, and had forae fufpicion of the 
caufci but could not examine into it thoroughly on account 
of his great age. 

0^4 How- 

• The Perfians worfljippcd OrmaTiii a«\Vic axxX\i<st oVC^^> «A 
Afmanius as the author of Evil. 
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Howererj Arfames now became dearer to him diat 
er€T, and it was eafy to fee that the king placed an endit 
confidence in him» and communicated to him his moilie- 
cret thoughts. Ochus, therefore, would not defer his en- 
terprize longer, but employed Harpates, the Con of Tiri- 
bazus, to kill Arfames. Artaxerxes, whom time had brought 
to the very verge of life, u hen he had this additional Aroke 
in the fate of Arfames, could not make much more flruggle; 
his forrow and regret foon brought him to the grave. He 
lived ninety-four years, and reigned fixiy two • He had 
the charadter of a prince who governed with lenity; and 
loved his people. But perhaps the behaviour of his fuc- 
ceiTor might contribute not a little to his reputation ; for 
Ochus was the moli cruel and fanguinary of princes. 



ARATUS. 

X HE philofopher Chryfippus, my dear Polycrates, 
feems to have toought the arcient proverb not quite jufti- 
finblc, and therefore h(j delivered ii, not as it really is, but 

what he tr.ought it (hould be 

Who but a happy fon will praife his fire ? 
DionyfidoTUs the Trazenian, however, corrects him, and 
gives it right, 

Whp b"? unl.appy fons will praiCe tficlr Tires ? 
He fays, tlie proverb was m?de to filence thofe who, 
havi'ig ro merit of their cwn, drefs themselves up in the 
'Virtues of tlitir anceHors, and are lavi/h in their praifes. 
y\nd thofe in -ivUm the 'virtues cf their fue Jhine in con- 
genial beauty, ti> make ufe of Pindar's expreliion ; who, 
like you, turn their conduct afu^r the brightcll patterns in 
their families, mav think it a great happinefs to remem- 
ber the n^oft exceJItnt of their anceftors, and often to 
hear or fpeak of them. For they affame not the honour 
of other mt n's virtues for want of merit in their own, 
but uni'irg their great ad'ons to thofe cf tf.eir progeni- 
tors, they praife them as the authors of their defcent, 
and the models v f their lives. For which reaion, when I 

• Piodorus Siculus fays, thw bt Te\tfv*4 otA-i tonv-^^^^^*"*- 
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have written the life of Aratus, your countryman, and one 
of your ancellorS, 1 Ihall fend it to you, who refledl ^o 
difhonour upon him either in point of reputation or power. 
Not that I doubt your having informed yourfelf of his ac- 
tions from the firft with all poffible care and exadnefs; but 
I do it, that your fons, Polycrates and Pythocles, may 
form themfelves upon the great exemplars, in their own 
family, fometimes hearing and fometimes reading what it 
becomes them well to imitate. For it is the felf-admirer, 
not the admirer of virtue, that thinks himfelf fuperior to 
others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric*, I mean the arl- 
flocracy, was broken in Sicyon, and feditions took place 
through the ambition of the demagogues, the city con- 
tinued a long time in a dillempered ftaie. It only changed 
one tyrant for another, till Cleon was flain, and the ad- 
mini ftration committed to Timoclidas and Clinias, per- 
fons of the greateft reputation and authority ambngft the 
ci:iz^ns. J'hc commouweaith feemed to be in fome de- 
gree re-eftablilhcd, when Timodidas died. Abaniidas, 
the Ion of Pafeas, taking that opportunity to fet himfelf up 
tyrant, ki led Clinias, and cither banifhed or put to death 
his friends and relations. He fought alfo for his fon Ara-- 
tus, who was only feven years old, with a deiign to defpatch 
him. Bui, in the confufion that was in his hoafe when his 
father was flain, the boy efcaped among thofe that fled, 
and wandered about the city, in fear and deftituce of help, ' 
till he happened to enter, anobferved, the houfe of a wo- 
man named Sofo, who was filler to Abantidas, and had 
been married to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias. As 
(he was a perfon of generous fentimenrs, and perfuaded 
befides, that u was by the direction of fome deity that the 
child had taken refuge with her, (he concealed him in one 
of tier apartments till night, and then fet him privately to 
Argos. 

Aratus having thus efcaped fo imminent a danger, im- 
mediately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for 
tyrants, which increafed as he grew up. He was educated 
by tne friends of his family at Argos, in a liberal man- 
ner ; and as he was vigorous and rubufl, he took to 
gymnaiiic excrcifcs and fucceeded fo well, as to gain the 
Q^S prize 

* There was a gravity, but| at the (ame tXcoft^ ^ttax ^\\RQt>!3cwv>aB!i. 
the DorJMn mufic. 
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prize in the five feveral forts *. Indeed, in his ftatues tBere 
is an athletic look ; and amidd the flrong fenfe and majeftjr 
exprefled in his countenance, we may difcover fomething 
inconfiflent with the voracity and mattock of the wreft- 
lers f . Hence perhaps it was that he cultivated his powers 
of eloquence lefs than became a ftatefman. He might in- 
deed be a better fpeaker than fome fuppofe ; and there are 
thofe who judge, front his Commentaries, that he certainly 
was fo, though they were haftily written^ and attempted 
nothing beyond common language. 

Some time after the efcape of Aratus, Dinias and Ari« 
ftotle the logician, formed a deiign againft Abantidas, and. 
they eafily found an opportunity to kill him, when he at- 
tended, and fometimes joined in, their difputations in the 
public halls, which they had infenfibly drawn him into for 
that very purpofe. Pafeas, the father of Abantidas, then 
feized the fupreme power, but he was afTadinated by Ni- 
cocles, who took his place, and was the next tyrant. Wer 
are told that there was a perfedl likenefs be^tween thb Ni- 
cocles and Periander, the fon of Cypfelus ; as Qrontes the 
Periian refemblcd Alcmaeon, the fon of Amphiaraus and a 
Lacedaemonian youth the great Hedor. Myrtilas informs. 
us, that the young man was crowded to death by the mul- 
titudes who came to fee him, when that relemblance was. 
known. 

Nicocles reigned four months, during which time he dii 
a thoufand injuries to the people, and was near lofing the 
city to the uEtoHans, who formed a fcheme to furprize it. 
Aratus was by this time approaching to manhood, and 
great attention was paid him on account of his high birth,, 
and his fpirit, in which there was nothing little or unen- 
terpriflng, and yet it was under the corredlion of sl gra- 
vity and folidity of judgment much beyond his years. 
The exiles, therefore, confidered him as their principal 
refource ; and Nicocles was not regardlefs of his motions,, 
but by his private agents obferved the meafures he was 
taking. Not that he expedled he would embark in fo bold: 
and dangerous an enterprise as he did, but he fufpeded 

his 

• The five exercifcs of the Petttatblum (as w« have aJrcady obftrved} 
were running, leaping, throwing the dart, boxing, and wrcilling. 

•f They ufcd to break up the ground with the mauock, by way of 
txercife, to improve their ftrtnjth, 

K'h^X^t lyjav Q^WKWtVt T» K*V V!*SKI\ T^TO^V ^cCKo.^ 
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his applications to the princes who were the friends of his ^ 
father. Indeed > Aratas began in that channel; but when 
he found that Antigopus> notwithflanding his promifes^ put 
him of£ from time to tirne^ and that his hopes from Egypt 
and Ptolemy were too remote> he refolved to deilroy the • 
tyrant without any foreign affi (lance. 

The firfl perfons to whom he communicated his iitten- 
tions were Ariflomachus and Ecdelus. Ariflomachus was • 
an exile from Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian baniihed 
from Megalopolis. The latter was a philofopher, who ia 
fpeculation never loft fight of pra^ice^ for he had ftudied ' 
at Athens under Arcefilaus the academician*. ' As thefe 
readily accepted his propofal, he applied to tb« other exiles ; > 
a few of w^hom joined him, "becaufe they were aihamed to 
give up fo promifing a hope ; but the greateft part believed 
ic was only A ratus's inexperience f that made him think of - 
fo bold an attempt, and endeavoured to prevent his pro* 
ceeding. '^ 

While he was conflderlng how to feize fome'poft in the ' 
territories of Sicyon, from whence he might profecute ho- 
flilities againft the tyrant^ a man of Sic) on arrived at Ar- 
gos, who had efcaped out of prifon. -^ He was brother to 
Xehocles^ one of the exiles ; and being introduced by him 
to Aratus, he informed him, that the part of the wall ' 
which he had got over, was almoft* level with the ground 
on the infide, as it joined upon a high rocky part of the 
city, and' that on the outfide it was not fo high but that it 
might be fcaled. Upon this intelligence, 'Aratus fent two . 
of his fervants, Sceuthas and Technon, along with Xeno* 
cles, to reconnoitre the wall j* for he was refolved, if he 
could do it fecredy, to hazard all upon one great effort* 
rather than lengthen out the war, and publicly engage 
with a tyrant, when he had no refources but thofe of a pri- *- 
vate man. ' 

Xenocles and his companions^ after they had taken 
the height of the wall, reported, at their return, that it 
was neither impradioable nor difficult, but that it was 
dangerous to attempt it on accottnt*of fome dogs kept by 
a gardener, which were little indeed, but at the fame time 
extremely fierce and furious^ Aratus, however, imme- 
diately 

1^ Arce61attt watifae difciple of Cratilor) ifti tad ^^^&&^%^ "^d^ 
mi<icUe academy* . 
f iiftfwaj not yet twenty ycar»oWk — 
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du dy fet aboat the work. It was eafy to proTide armi 
WitiiDut it-ipicion ; 'for aluioft every body wcni armed, by 
re.il'on of the frequent robberies and the incurfio>-.8 of one 
people into f he icrriiories of another. And as to the fcaling 
laciders, b.uphrar.or> who was one of the exiles, and a car* 
pentei by trailt^ made them publicly ; his bufiaefs fcrteo* 
ing him fron: fufpicion. Each of his friends in Argos> who 
had no great number of men that he could command, fur* 
niihed u'v.v. uith ten ; he armed thirty of his own fervants* 
and hir- d fome few fuldicrs of Xenophilus, who was chief 
captain of a band of robbers. To the latter it was given 
out that the deHgn of their march to Sicyon was to carry 
off the king's Hud ; and feveral of them were fent before 
by different ways to the tcuer of Polygnotus, with orders 
to wait for him there. Laphefias was likewife fent with 
four others in a travelling drefs. Th^fe were to go in the 
evening to the gardener's, and pretending to be travellers« 
;et a lodging there; after which they were to confine both 
im and his dogs : for that part of the wall was not accef- 
iible any other way. The ladders being made to take ia 
pieces, were packed up in corn ctieflsj and fent before ia 
waggons prepared for that purpofe. 

in the mean time fome of the tyrant's fpies arrived at 
Argos, and it whs reported that they were Iculking about 
to waich the motions of Aratus. Next morning, therefore, 
Aratus app.arvd early vviih his friends in the market- place, 
and talked with them for ibme time. He then went to the 
Gvmnaiium, and after he had anointed himfelf, took with 
him fome youcg men from the wreitling-ring who ufed to 
l>e of his parties of pleaiiire, and returned home. In a 
little time his fcrvants were fcen In the market-place, fomp 
carrying chaplets of floweis, fome buying flambeaux, and 
fome in difcourfe with the women who ufed to fin^ and 
play at entertainments. Thefe manoeuvres deceived the 
fpies. They Uughed and faid lo each other, " Certainly 
** nothing can be more daflardly than a tyrant, fince Ni- 
<* coles, who is mailer of (b ilrong a city, and armed with 
*' fo much power, lives in fear of a young man, who wafles 
*' the pittance he has to fubiillon in exile, in drinking and 
«* revelling even in the day- time. '--- After thcfc falfe rcai- 
foning> they retired. 

Araius, irnniudiatelr after he had made his meal, fet 
out for the tower of I'olygnotus^ and when he had joined 

the 
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the foldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where lie difclofed 
his real intentions to his whole company. Having ex- 
horted them to behave like brave men, and promifed them 
great rewards, he gave propitious Apollo for the word, and 
then led them forwards -towards Sicyon, governing his 
inarch according to the motion of the moon, fometimes 
quickening, and fometimes flackening his pace, fo as to 
have the benefit of her light by the way, and to come to 
the garden by the wall juft after (he was fet. There 
Caphefias met him, and informed him that the dogs were 
let out before he arrived, but that he had fecured the gar- 
dener. Moil of the company were greatly difpirited at this 
account, and defired Aratus to quit his enterprize; but he 
encouraged them by promiiing to defift, if the dogs fhould 
prove very troublefome. Then he ordered thofe who car- 
ried the ladders to march before, under the condu^l of 
Ecdelus and Mnalitheus, and* himfelf followed foftly. 
The dogs now begun to run about and bark violently at 
Ecdelus and his men ; neverthelefs they approached the 
wall, and planted their ladders fafe. But as the foremod 
of them were mounting, the officer who was to be relieved 
by the morning guard pafTed by that way at the found of 
bell, with many torches and much noife. Upon this, the 
men laid thcmfelves clofe to their ladders, and efcaped the 
notice of this watch without much difficulty ; but when 
the other which was to relieve it came up, they were in 
the utmoft danger. However, that too paffed by without 
obferving them ; after which, Mnaittheus and Ecdelus 
mounted the wall firfl, and having fecured the way both to 
the right and , left, they fent Technon to Aratus to defire 
bim to advance as fad as poffible. 

It was no great diHance from the garden to the wall, and 
to a tower in which was placed a great hunting dog to 
alarm the guard. But whether he was naturally drow/y» 
or had wearied himfelf the day before, he did not perceive 
thtir entrance. But the gardener's dogs awaking him by 
barking below, he began to growl; and when Aratus's 
men paifed by the tower, he barked out, fo that the whole 
places refounded with the noife. Then the fentinel, who 
kept watch oppofite to the tower, called aloud to the 
huntfman, and aiked him, ** Whom the dog barked at (b 
** angrily, or whether any thing new had happened ?** 
The huntfman anfwered from the lower * *« T^^x. ^J^kv^ 
5* WW nothing exiraordiaary, and xVvax \Xi^ ^^% '*'?^ ^vl\ 
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«« difturbed at the torches of the gaards and the nmfe of 
** the bell." This encooraged Aratus's foldiers more 
than any thing; for they ^imagined that the himtfman 
concealed the truth becaufe he had a fecret underftanding 
with their leader* and that there were many others in the 
town who would promote the dedgn. Bat when the refl 
of their companions came to fcale the wall, the danger 
increafed. It appeared to be a long affair, becaofe the 
ladders (hook and fwung extremely if they did not mooot : 
them fofdy and one by one ; and the dme prefled, for the 
cocks began to crow. The country people* too, who 
kept the market, were expedied to arrive every momeot. 
Aratus, therefore, haftened ,up himfelf when only forty 
of his company were upon the wall;' and when a few 
more had joined him from below, he put- himfelf at the 
head of his men, and marched immediately to the ty- 
rant's palace, where the main-guard was kept, and where 
the mercenaries pafTed the night under arms. Coming . 
fuddenly upon them, he took them prifoners without kill- - 
ing one man ; and then fent to his friends in the town to '- 
invite them to come and Join him.^< They ran to him from 
all quarters ; and day now appearing, the theatre was 
filled with a crowd of people wha flood in fufpence \ for 
they had only heard a rumour> and had no certainty of 
what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed it in 
thefe words, *' Aratus the fon of Clinias calls the citizens 
" to liberty." 

Then perfuaded that the day they had. long ezpe^ed- " 
was come, they rulhed in multitudes to the palace of the 
tyrant, and fct fire to it. The flame was fo flrong that • 
it was feen a^ far as Corinth, and the Corinthians won- 
dering what miglH be the caufe, were upon the point of * 
fping to their afliftance. Nicocles efcaped out of the city 
y feme fubterranean. cocduits ; and the foldiers having 
helped the Sicyonians to extinguifh the £re«- plundered his 
palace. Nor did Aratus hinder them from taking this 
booty ; but the reft of the wealth which the feveral tyrants ; 
had amafled, he beftowed upon the citizens. ^ 

There was not fo much as one man killed or wounded '- 
in this adlion, either of Aratus's party or of the enemy ; , 
fortune fo conducing the enterprize, as not to fully it 
with the blood of one citizen. Aratus recalled eighty . 
perfons who had been baniflicd by Nicocles, and of thofe • 
that had been expelled by t!tie iv^tm^t V)\^XlX^ i^^^x. V&C'^ 
(tf. D. 1794.) , "^^^ 
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than five hundred. The latter had long been forced to 
wander from place to place, fome of them full fifty yean ; 
confequently mod of them returned in a deflitute condi- 
tion. They were now, indeed, reftored to their ancient 
pofTefnons ; but their going into houfes and lands which 
had found new makers, laid Aratus under great difficul- 
ties. Without, he faw Antigonus envying the liberty 
which, the city had recovered, and laying fchemes to en- 
flave it again, and within he found nothing but fa^lion 
and diforder. He therefore judged it bed in this critical 
fituation to join it to the Achaean league. As the people 
of S icy on were Dorians, they had no objedlion to being 
called a part of the Achaean community, or to their form 
of government *'. It mull be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the Archaeans at that time were no very great or powerful 
people. Their towns were generally fmall, their lands 
neither cxtenfive nor fertile ; and they had no harbours on 
their coafts, the fea for the moft part entering the land 
in rocky and impra6Hcable creeks. Yet none gave a 
better proof than this people, that the power of Greece is 
invincible, while good order and harmoriy prevail amongfl 
her members, and (he has an able general .to lead her 
armies. In fa^, thefe very Achaeans, though but incon- 

iiderable 

*-The Dutch republic much refembies It. The Achxans, indeed, 
at fir (I had two Praton whofe office it was both to prefidein the diety 
and to command the army ; but was toon thought advifable to re- 
duce them to one. There is this difference, too, between the Dutch 
Stadiiolder and the Archaean Prastor, that the latter did notconttnue 
t-wo years fucceffivcly in his employment* But in other refpeds 
there is a Ariking fimilarity between the ftates of Holland and thofe 
cf the Achsan laague ; and if the Achaeans could have become a 
maritime power like the Dutch, their power would probably have 
been much more extenfive and laHing than it was. 

All the cities fubjedl to the Ach»an league were governed by the 
great council, or general affembly of the whole nation, which was 
afTembled twice a. year, in the (pring and autumn. To this affembly, 
or diet, each of the confederate cities had a right to fend a number of 
deputies, who werceleded in their refpeflive cities by a plurality of 
voices. In thefe meetings they enadled laws, difpofed of the vacant 
employments, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances, and. In 
ihort, provided for all the principal occafions of the commonwealth. 

Befide the Prftor, they had ten great officers called Demiurgic chofen 
by the general aiSennbly out of the moft eminent and experienced per- 
sons amongft the Aates. It was their office to a^^ x\\^ y^«xq>\ ^\xXv 
their advice. He was to propofe nothing to tVvft ^'fctvcx A ^^tiiCciVi ^^i>ax. 
what had been previoudy approved by their bod'j , «iwd \tv \\v& ^tew» 
ihe whole tnaaagemcat q( civil a£Eavr9 d«io\N«^ M^ti x>a«tcu 
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iidcrable in comparifon of the Greeks in their floorifh- 
ing times, or, to fpeak more properly, not t quailing in 
their whole commuaiiy the ilrength of one refp^-dable 
city in the period we are upon, yet by good counieb and 
unanimity, and by hearkening to any man of fuperior 
virtue, in (lead of envying his merit, not only kept them- 
felve:> free amidl^ fo many powerful flates and tyrants^ 
but faved great part of Greece, or refcued it from 
chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had fomething very popolar 
in his behaviour; he had a native greatneis of mind, and 
was more attentive to the public interelt than to his own. 
He was an implacable enemy to tyrants ; but with refped 
to others, he made the good of his country the fole rule 
of his friend (hip or oppofition. 60 that he feems rather 
to nave been a mild and moderate enemy, than a zealon 
friend ; his regards or aver(ions to particular men varying 
as the occafions of the commonwealth didated. In ihort, 
nations and great communities with one voice re-echoed 
the declaration of the afTemb ies and theatres, that Aratai 
loved none but good men*. With regard to open wan 
and pitched battles, he was indeed diffident and timorous; 
but in gaining a point by flratagem, in furprizing cities 
and tyrants, there could not be an abler roan. 

To this caufe we mull aflign it, that after he had ex- 
erted great courage and fucceeded in enterprizes that were 
looked upon as dcfperate ; through too much fear and 
caution he gave up others that were more praflicable, and 
not of lefs importance. For, as amongft animals there 
are fome that can fee very clearly in the night, and yet are 

next 

fjLiv u(p6;iir.v uipntroqi ui ahpoq u70\, f h run xetP^uv spaoK* 
The forn.er tr-nflator has given ub a ^ood fentimtrnt, ut ihc original 
will not benr it. «*Of all thofe things which are eileemed mod excei- 
*' lent, none gave him fo great delight as concord betwtcn naticnst 
*^ aflfoclations of cities, and unanimity in public aifemblies.** He feeim 
to have read aM« without the rj that follows. In that cafe, iiideed, 
it would be capable of his conftruftionj but we have no authority 
lor fuch an omiflion. We will not fav, however, that his conjeQore 
is vvroiig, or that aX>^» has not been chaneed into aXX* 1) ; for it 
certainly was AratusS principal obje^ to aiTocia^c m cities in one 
eomraunity, and promote harmon> amongft the Greeks. 

•f Oae of ibe mdnujcripii jVoti u\ a,>^» V 
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next to blind in the day-time, the drynefs of the eye, and 
the fubtilty of its humours, not fufFering them to bear the 
light ; (o there is in man a kind of tourage and under- 
fianding, which .is ea/ily difconcerted in open dangers and 
encounters, and yet refumes a happv boldnefs in fecreten- 
terprizes. The reafon of this inequality in men, of parte 
otherwife excellent, is their wanting the advantages of 
philofophy. Virtue is in them the produd of nature, un- 
affilled by fcience^ like the fruits of the foreil, which come 
without the lead cultivation*. Of this there are many 
examples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himfelf and his city in the 
Achaean league, he ferved in the cavalry, and the general* 
highly efteemed iiim for his ready obedience. For thoUgh 
he had contributed fo much to the common caufe by 
his name and by the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean com- 
mander, whether of Dima, or Triita, or fome more in- 
coniiderable town, found him always as tradable as the 
meanell foldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a prefent of twenty- 
£ve talents, he received it indeed, but laid out the whole 
upon his fellow citizens ; relieving the neceflitous with 
part of it, and ranioniing fuck as were prifoners with the 
reft. 

fiut the exiles whom Aratus had recalled, would not 
be fatisfied with any thing lefs than the reftttution of 
theiF eftates, and gave the prefent poileiTors fo much 
trouble, that the city was in daneer of bein«' ;;'jif.2d L» 
iruiixun. in rnis extremity he faw no refource except in 
the generofity of Ptolemy, and therefore determined to 
take a voyage to Egypt, and apply to him ior as much 
money as would reconcile all parties. Accordingly he 
fet fail for Methone above the promontory of Malea, 
in hopes of taking the fhortell pafFage. But a contrary 
wind fprang up, and the feas ran fo high, that the pilots 
unable to bear up againil thein, changed his courfe, and 
with much difficulty got into Adria f , a town which was 

in 

* This chara£ler of AVatus is perfeAly agreeable to what Polybius 
has given us in his fourth book. Two great mafters will draw with 
equal excellence, though their manner muA be different. 

f Palmcrius conjectures that we (houl rtad ilfidna^viVCvOcvVt^vsL^- 
poles to be a tov\>n in the ifland of Androu He coxv^xwv'i \x. Ni'vOcvxNxvfc 
argamtnt, that ArtktMS is faid to have palled itotci \\WX^^ \5>^>x\>«^ 
which h oppofue to that ifUnd, 
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in the enemy *s hands ; for Antigonus had a garrifon there; 
To avoid this imminent danger he landed^ and^ with onl/ 
one friend named Timanthes, making his way as far aspof- 
fible from the fea, foaght for fhelter in a place well covered 
with wood, in which < he and his companion fpent a very 
difagreeable night. Soon after he had left the diip, the 
governor of the fort came and inquired for him ; but he 
was deceived by Aratus's fervants, who were inftrudled to 
fay he had made off in another veiTd to Eabcea. How- 
ever, he detained the (hip and fervants as lawful prize. 
Aratus fpent fome days in this diftrefsfal fituation/ where 
one while he looked out to reconnoitre the coafl, and 
another while kept himfelf concealed ; but at laft by 
good fortune a Roman fhip happened to pi»t in near the 
place of his retreat. The fhip was bound for Syria^ and 
Aratus prevailed upon the mailer to land him in Caria. 
But he had equal dangers to combat at fea in this as in 
his former pailages. And when4ie.was in Caria, he had 
a voyage to take to JEgypt, which he- found a very long 
one, upon his arrival, however, he was immediately ad- 
mitted to audience by the king, who had Idng been' in- 
clined to ferve him on account of fhe paintings which 
ha^ ufed to compliment him with from Greece. For 
Aratus, who had a tafte for thefe things, was always col- 
leding for him the pieces of the beft matters, particularly 
thofe of Pamphilus and Melanthus *. For Sicyon was 
famed for the cultivation of the arts, particularly the art 
o^ oaintiiiffi audit .was .believed that there only the an-- 
cient elegance was preferved without tne Jeait corruption. 
Hence it was, that the great Apelles, at a time when he 
was much admired, went to Sicyon, and gave the painters 
a talent, not fo much for any improvement he expedted, 
as for the reputation of having been of their fchool. Jn 
confequence of which, Aratus, when he reftored Sicyon 
to liberty, and dellroyed the portraits of the tyrants, he- 
fitated a long time on coming to that of Ariftratus ; for it 
was the united work of the difqiples of Melanthus, who 
had reprefented him (landing in a chariot of vidlory, and 

the 

♦ Two of the moft celebrated painters of all antiquity. Pamphllus 
had been brought up under Eupompus, and was the mafter of Apelles 
and Melanthus. The capital pieces of Pa^philus werc,^» Brotherhood^ 
a Battle, the ViQwy of tbe Abeniani, and UJyJfes in bis vefel, taking leavt ■■ 
^ Calypjo. PUny teUsus,<Vwiv iVve yi\vo\^-w«8JL\Xx ^ ^ «»j «»vkld fcaw* 
wjrcbaie one of the pv^cw ol UiVa»x\va%* ; 
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the pencil of Apelles had contribated to the performancej 
as we are informed by Polemo the geographer. 

The piece was fo admirable that Aratus could not 
avoid feeling the art that was difplayed in it ? but his 
hatred of tyrants foon over-ruled that feeling, and he or- 
dered it to be defaced. Nealces the painter*, who was 
honoured with his friend (hip, is faid to have implored 
him with tears to fpare that piece : and wben he found 
him inflexible, faid, " Aratus, continue your war with 
" tyrants, but not with every thing that belongs to them. 
*' Spare at leaft the chariot and the vidory, and I (hall 
•* foon make Ariftratus vanifh." Aratus gave hisconfent, 
and Nealces defaced tKe figure of Ariftratus, but did not 
venture to put any thing in its place except a palm-tree* 
We are told, however, that therp was ftill a dim ap- 
pearance of the feet of Ariilratus at the bottom of the 
chariot. 

This tafte for painting had already recommended Ara- 
tus to Ptolemy, and his converfation gained fo much 
farther upon him, that he made him a prefent of a hun- 
dred and fifty talents for the city ; forty of which he fent 
with him on his return to Peloponnefus, and he remitted 
the re(l in the feveral portions and at the times that he had 
fixed. It was a glorious thing to apply fo much money 
to the ufe of his fellow citizens, at a time when it was 
camir^OTi to fee gr«craiS and demagogues, for much 
fmaller fums which they received of the kings, to opprefs, 
enflave, and betray to them the cities wnere tney were 
born. But' it was ftiil more glorious, by this money to 
reconcile the poor to the rich, to fecure the common - 
wealihf and eftabliih . harmony among ft all ranks of 
people. 

His moderation in the exercife of the great power he 
was veiled with, was truly admirable. For, being ap- 
pointed fole arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he re- 
fufed to a£l alone, and joined fifteen of the citizens in the 
commiflion ; with whofe afSdance, after much labour and 
attention^ he e[labli(hed peace and friendihip amongfl the 

people. 

• Nealces was a patntrr of great reputation. One of his pieces was 
the naval figlit between tbe Egyptians and the Perfians. As the aAion 
^at upon the Nile, wbofe colour is like that of the Tea, he diAinguifh- 
cd it by a fymbol. He drew an afs drinking on the ^^yct^ mv\ ^ wc^- 
codUc in the aft to /priog upon him. 1? ^ w • \% >:«»» • ^^ vv* 
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people. Befide the honours which the whole comntt^ 
nity conferred on him for thefe fervtces, the exiles h 
particular ercded his llaiue in hnSs, and pat uppnit tUi- 
uTcription : 

Far as the pilJars which Alcides rearM, 

Thy counfcJs and thy dteds in arms for Greece 

The tongucr of Fame ha> t«.Id. But we, Aratus». • 

We wanderers vfiomthoo haft reftcr'd to Sicyon^ - 

Will fing thy juftice > place thy pleating fonuy « 

As a henjj^ant power with g^ds iliat f<«ve. 

For tl.ou h^.li jiiv.n that dear tqoaliiy, 

And :tli the laws which iavouring heaven might gtre. ' 

Aratuf, after fuch important fervices, was placed abov^' 
envy aniv^ngll his people. But king Antigcnus, oneafy* 
at the prcgrefs he made, was determined either to gain him, 
or to make him ubnoxious to Ptolemy. He therefore gave 
him (xiraordinary marks of his^ regard, though he wanted 
no fuch advances. Amongft others this was one. On 
occafion of a facrifice which he offered at Corinth> he 
fent portions of it to Aratus at Sic)on: and at the fead' 
which enfued, he faid in full aflembly, «« I at firft looked 
** upon this young Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal 
** and patriotic fpirit, but now 1 find that he is alfo a 
** good judge of the charaAers and affairs of princes. 
** At firll he overlooked us for the fake of foreign hopes, 
•* and the admiration he had conceived from (lories of the 
t( w^2l±, ::.v ;-;r|M.«..;5, ncrts, and the fplendid court of 
** ALgyi^t; but fmce he has been upon the fpot, and feen 
'« that all this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is 
'* come over entirely lo us. 1 have received him to my 
*« bcfom, and am dclcrniiitcu to eni^lcy mm in ari mf 
** affairs. I defire, therefore, you will all confider him 
'* as a friend." T-he envious and malevolent, took oc- 
cafjon from this fpeech to lay heavy charges againfl Ara- 
tus in their letters to Ptolemy, infomuch that the king 
fent one of his agents to tax him with his infid.-lity. 
Thus, like palfionate lovers, the candidates for the firft 
favours of kings difpuie them with the utmoft envy and 
malignity. 

After Aratus was firfl chofen general of the Achaean 
league, he ravaged Locris, which lie^i on the other iide 
of the gulph of Corinth ; and committed the fame fpoil 
in the territories of Ca\vdoti, \x. V4^^ \xv^ \\j\fc\cC\s5^ n^ 
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^fel^iu the Bceotians with ten thoufand nien> but he came too 
late ; they were already defeated by the iEtolians in an 
adiion near Chseronea*, in which Abceocritus their gene- 
ral, and a thousand of their men, were flain. 

The year following f, Aratus, being eleded general 
again, undertook that celebrated enterprize of recovering 
the citadel of Corinth ; in which he confulted not only 
the benefit of Sicyon and Achia, but of Greece in gene- 
ral ; for fuch would be the expuJfion of the Macedonian 
;3arrifon, which was nothing better than a tyrant's yoke. 
As Chares, the Athenian general^ upon a battle which be 
won of the king of Perlia's lieutenants, wrote to the 
people, that he haKi gained a vidory which was fiftcr to 
thac of Marathon ; fo we may julUy call this exploit of 
Aratus filler to that of Pelopidas the Theban, and Thrafy- 
bulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. There 
18^ indeed, this diiFerence, that Aratus*s enterprize was 
not again it Greeks, but againd a foreign power> which 
is a difference much to his honour. For the lAhmus of 
Corinrh, which Separates the two feas, joins our continent 
to that of Peloponnefus.; and when there is a good gar- 
rifon in the citadel of Corinth, which Hands on a high 
hill in the middle, at an e<)ual diftance from the xa/o con- 
tinents, it cuts off the communication with thofe within 
the lllhmus, fo that there can be no paflage for troops, 
nor any kind of commerce, either by fea or land. In 
ihojt, he that is poflefled of it, is maiter of all Greece. 
The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not jeil- 
ing, but fpoke a ferious. truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth the fetters of Greece. Hence the place was al- 
ways much contended for, particularly by kings and 
princes. 

Antigonus's paHion, for it was not lefs than that of love 
XTi its greatefl madnefs ; and it was the chief objeA of 
bis cares to find a method of taking it by (urprife, when 
the hopes of fucceeding by open force failed. When 

Alexander^ 

* We mutl takexare to diiflingulfh this battle of Chsronea, from 
that great adlion in which Philip of Macedon beat the Thebans and 
Athenians, and which happened fixty-fix years before Aratus was 
i)0rn. 

f Polybias, who wrote from Aratus's Commentaries, tells us, 
there were eight years between Aratus*5 firft praetorihipt and tu& Citf- 
xond| in which he took Acrocoriutb, 
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magotmroitjr ? Who U there, evea lb oarv 

fired with an tmbiuoii to imitate the nwa who { 

to much danger at fo great aa CDcpenoet who |rfedged tht 

moft viloable of hU goods far the iake-of being iamdaced 

by night amongft enemiet, where be. wsa to t^ktVk 

lift, withoQt any other equivalent thitt tke -bope of ^9- 

ibrnitng a great adion ? 

This ondrnaking, which wma dangeross' cMMgh h k- 
feir became more fo by a niflake which tkcy comrnkki 
in the beginning. TechnoPt ooe of Ajratiia*a lenruti, flf 
whom we have already fpoken, was 4enc befera lo Dioclab 
that they might reoonnoiue the wall together. Ifa U 
never feen Di'ocles, bat he thongbt he flioold eafiljr hate 
him by the marki which Erginoi had giveo. which apoe 
curled hair, a fwarthy complexion, mad want of hmd, Gfe 
went, therefore, to the place appomted* aadl tu dowafae* 
fore the city at a point called Ormii, to wait lor Brgia« 
and his brother Diodes. In the mean tiiae Oioaffim their 
elded brother, who knew nothing of the aHatr, happcari 
to come up. He greatly refemUed^ Dioclea s and Tech* 
non, (truck with his appearance, which aniwered the de- 
fcription, afked him if he had any connedioB with Brghnk 
He faid he was his brother : upon which» Technon, tho* 
roughly perfuaded that he was fpeaking to Diocles, widh 
oat afking his name, or waiting for any token, save hia 
his hand, mentioned to him the circumftancea or the ap- 
pointment with £rginus, and aiked him matiy qoeiioM 
about it. Dionyfitts availed himfelf very artfuUy of the 
miftake, agreed to every ix>int, and retoming towards the 
city, held him in difcourie without giving Eim the kai 
caufe of fufpicion. Thf y were now neau* the town, wU 
he was on the point of feizing Tech nor, when by gool 
fortune Erginus met them, and perceiving how moch ha 
friend was impofed upon, and the great danger he was tiy 
beckoned to him to make his efcape. Accordingly tbcf 
both fled, and got fafe to 'iratus. However, Aratoa dU 
not give up his hopes, but immediately fent Erginaa to 
Dionyfius, to offer him money, and intreat htm to be 
filent ; in which he fucceeded fo well, that lie broii^t 
Dionyfius along with him to Aratus. When they had hni 
in their bands, they did not think it fafe to part with hiai 
they bound and fet a guard on him in a imall apaitmeau 
and then prepared for their principal defiga* . 

4 .. "Whca 
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When every thing was ready, Aratus ordered His troops 
to pafs the night under arms ; and taking with him four 
hundred picked men, few of whom 'knew the biifinefs they 
were going about, he led them to the gates of the city 
near the temple of Juno. It was then a&ut the middle of 
fummer, the moon at the full, and the night without the 
leaft cloud. As their arms glittered with the reflection of 
the moon, they were afraid that circumftance would dif- 
cover them to the watch. The foremoft of them were 
now near the walls, when clouds arofe from the fea, and 
covered the city and its environs. The men fat down and 
took off their (hoes, that they might make the lefs noife» 
and mount the ladders without danger of flipping. But 
Erginus took with hinti feven young men in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobferved to the gate, killed the 
keeper and the guaid that were with him. At the fame 
time the ladders were applied to the walls, and Aratus, 
with a hundred' men, got over with the utmofl expedition. 
The refl; he commanded to follow in the bell manner they 
could, and having immediately drawn up his ladders, he 
marched at the head of his party through the town towards 
the citadel, confident of fuccefs, becaufe he was not dif« 
covered. 

As they advanced they met four of the watch with a 
light, which gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, 
while he and his company codd not be ieen by them, be* 
caufe the moon was flill overclouded. He therefore re* 
tired under fome ruined walls, and lay in ambufli for 
them. Three out of the four were killed ; but the other* 
after he had received a cut upon his head, ran ofl^ crying 
** That the enemy was in the city." A little after, the 
trumpets founded, and the whole town was in motion on 
the alarm. The flreets were filled with people running 
up and down, and fo many lights were brought out, both 
in the lower town and in the citadel, that the whole wa« 
illuminated, and a confufed noife was heard from every 
quarter. Aratus went on, notwithflanding, and attempted 
the way up the rock. He proceeded in a flow and difH* 
cult manner at firfl, becaufe he had lofl the path which 
lay deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock, 2nd led (o 
the wall by a great variety of windings and turnings. 
But at that moment, the moon, as it were by miracle, is 
faid to have difperfed the clouds, and throviiv a. \\^'^ ^y^ 
the moft obfcure part of the path, Y^\sic\i ^^^u^wxxfc^ "^"^ 
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he reached the wall at the place he wanted. Then the 
clouds gathered afreih, and (he hid her face again. 

In the mean time the three hundred men whom Aratos 

had left by the temple of Juno had entered the city, which 

they found all 10 an alarm, and full of lights. As they 

could not find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace him io 

the lead, they fcreened themfelves under the (hady fide of 

a high rock, and waited there in great perplexity and di- 

ilrefs. fiy this time Aratus was engaged with the enemy 

on the ramparts of the citadel, and they could diflingniih 

the cries of combaunts ; but as the noife was echoed by 

( the neighbouring mountains, it was uncertain from whence 

it fird came. Whilft ihey were in doubt what way to turn, 

Archelaus, who commanded the king's forces, took a con- 

fiderable corps> and began to afcend the hill with loud 

. ihouts, and trumpets founding, in order to attack Aratus's 

rear. He paiTed the party of the three hundred with- 

.. out perceiving, them ; but he was no fooner gone by» 

than they rofe as- from an ambufcade, fell upon himt and 

f killing the firfl they attacked, fo terrified the red, and even 

Archelaus hitpklf, that thev turned their backs, and were 

., purfuf d till they entirely di(perfed. 

When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came to 
, them from their, friends above, to inform them that Aratus 
, was engaged with the enemy, who defended themfelves 
with great vigour, that the wall itfelf was difputed, and 
that their general wanted immediate afiidance. They 
f -bade him lead tl^em to the place that moment; and as 
they afcended, they difcovered themfelves by their fhouts. 
Thus their friends were encouraged, and the refledion of 
the full moon upon their arms,i made their numbers ap- 
pear greater. to their enen^ies, on account of the length 
cf the path. In the echoes of the night, too, the fhouts 
feemed to come frpm a much larger party. At lad they 
joined Aratus, and with an united edbrt heat off the ene- 
my, and took pod ugon the wall. . At break of day the 
citadei was their own, and the fir^ rays of the fun did ho- 
nour to their viQory. At the fame time the red of Ara- 
tus's forces arrived from.Sicyon : The Corinthians readily 
. jopened their gate& to them, and aflided in taking the king's 
ifoldiers prifoners. 

When he thought his vidory complete, he went down 

/iroxn the citadel .to tht^t^cat^; .an. InQumerable multi- 

\3 Vadfl 
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tude crowding to fee him, and to hear the fpeech that he 
would make to the Corinthians. After he had difpofed 
the Achaeans on each fide of the avenues to the theatre, 
iie came from/behind the fcenee, and made his appearance 
in hi^ armour. But he was fo much changed b/ labour 
and watching, that the joy and elevation which iiis fuccefs 
inic;ht have infpired, was weighed down by the extreme 
fatigue of his fpirits. On his appearance, the people im- 
mediately began to exprefs their high fenfe of his iervices ; 
upon which, he took his fpear in his right hand, and lean- 
ing his body and one knee a little again (I it, remained a 
long time in that poflure filent^ to receive their plaudits 
^and acclamations, their praifes of his virtue^ and compli- 
.. ments on his good fortune. 

After their fir ft tranfports were over, and he perceived 
that he could be heard, he fummoned the ftrength he had 
\ left, and made a fpeech in the name of the Ach^ans fuit- 
^able to the great event, perfuaded the Corinthians to join 
the league,. and delivered to them the keys of their city, 
•which they had not been mafters of fince the times of 
. Philip. As to the generals of Antigonos, he fet Arche- 
laus, who was his prifoner, free ; but he put fheophra- 
, ilus to death, becaufe he refufed to leave Corinth. Per- 
faeus, on the taking of the citadel, made his efcape to 
Cenchreas. Some time after, when he was amufinj^ him- 
felf with difpatations in philofophy, and fome perion ad- 
vanced this pofition, ** None but the wife man is fit to be 
*' a general.'* '* It is true," faid he, ** and the gods know 
'< it, that this maxim of Zeno's opce pleafed me more 
^< than all the reft ; but I have changed my opinion, 

• '' iince I was better taught by the young Sicyonian.'* 
This circumftance concerning Perfaeus we have from many 
hiftorians. 

Aratus immediately feized the Heneum, or temple of 
Juno, and the harbour of Lechxum, in which he took 

• twenty -five of the king's ihips. He took alfo Bve hundred 
Jiorfes, :!and four hundred Syrians whom he fold. .The 

Acharans pat a garrifon of four hundred men ia the citadel 
of Corinth, jwhich was ftrengthened with fifty dogs, and as 
many men to keep them. 

The Romans were great admirers of Philopoemen, and 
called him the laft ff tin Creeks ; not allowing iVv^x ^«x^ 
was any great man amongft that people a^ix-^t VXta. ^>^^>% 
in my opinion, this exploit of Aiatua is xke \^^ "'^^'^^ 
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Ahe Greeks have to boaft of. Indeed, whether we cc 
the boldnefs of the enterprife, or the good fortune 
attended it> it equals the greatefl upon record. Th< 
appears from its immediate confequences ; the Me| 
iians revolted from Antigonus, and joined Aratoj 
Troezenians and Epidaurians, too> ranged themfelv 
the fide of the Achasans. 

In his firft expedition beyond the bounds of Pel 
nefusy Aratus over- ran Attica, and paflkig into Sa 
ravaged that ifland ; fo that the Achaean forces th 
themfelves efcaped as it were« out of prifon, and fol 
him wherever he pleafed. On this occafion he fc 
Athenian prifoners free without ranfom, by whi( 
fowed among ft them the ArR, feeds of defedHon fro 
Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy likewife inb 
Achaean league, by procuring him the diredUon c 
war both by fea and land. Such was his i&fluencc 
the Achseans, that, as the laws <lid not allow him 
general two years together, they appointed him 
other year ; and in adtion, as well as counfel, he ha 
ways in eifedl the <:hief command. For they faw il 
not wealth, or glory, or the friendfliip of kings, o 
advantage of his own country, or any thing elie, th 
preferred to the promotion of the Achxan power, 
thought that cities in their fnigle capacity were weak 
that they could not provide for their defence without 
ting and binding themfelves together for the common [ 
As the members of the body cannot be nourifhed, or 
but by their connexion with each other, and when : 
rated pine and decay ; fo cities perifti when they brea 
from the community to which they belonged ; and, o 
contrary, gather ftrength and power, b^ becoming 
of fome great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wi 
i)f the whole *• 

Obfer 

• We fliall here give the reader an account of fome laws, by i 
tilt Achaean dates were governed, i. An extraordinary afTembl 
net to be fummoncd at the requell of foreign ambalTadors, i 
they firft notified, in writing, to tha Prator and Demiurgic the fi 
of their embaffy. 2. No city, fubjed to the league, was to fen 
embafly to a foreign prince or ftate, without the confent and a 
bation of the general diet. 3. No member of the affembly vi 
accept of prefents from foreign princes, under any pretence w! 
ever. 4. No princc> datt, or cvt^^ was to be admitted inn 
league, without the coi\fcnt oi xVit ^\»\^ ^\«wa* v '^V^a %p 
a/Tcmhly was not to fu abov^ vVvx^^ ^^1^* 



OBferving, therefore, that all the braveft people in his 
neighbourhood lived according to their own laws,- it gave 
him pain to fee the Arrives in flavery, and he took mea- 
fures for deftroying their tyrant Ariftomachus ♦. Befides, 
he was ambitions for reftoring Argos to its liberty, as a re- 
ward for the education it had afforded him, and to unite it 
to the Achaean league. Without much difficulty he found 
them hardy enough to undertake the commiflion, at the 
head of whom was ^fchylus and Charimenes the diviner; 
but they had no fwords ; for they were forbidden to keep 
arms, and the tyrant had laid great penalties on fuch as 
fhould be found to have any in their pofTeffion. To fup- 
ply this defe^r Aratus provided feveral daggers for them 
at Corinth, and having fewed them up in the pack-faddles 
of horfes that were to carry fome ordinary wares, they were 
by that flratagem conveyed to Argos. In the meantime 
Charimenes taking in another of his friends as a partner, 
iSifchylus and his afibciates were fo much provoked, that 
they caft him off, and determined to do the bufinefs by 
themfclves. But Charimenes perceiving their intention, in 
refentment of the flight, informed the tyrant of their pur- 
pofe, when they were.fet out to put it in execution. Upon 
which they fled with precipitation, and moil of them efcaped 
to Corinth.' 

It was not long, however, before Ariftoitiachuswas de- 
fpatched by one of his own fervants ; bat before any mea* 
fures could be taken to guard againfl tyranny, Aridippus 
took the reinsi and proved a woi fe- tyrant than the formcr» 
Aratus, indeed, marched immediately to Argos with ali 
the Achasans that were able to bear arms, in order to fup- 
port the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready to af- 
fert their liberty. But they had been- long accuftomed to 
the yoke, and were willing to be flavcs; infomuch that noi 
one of them joined him, and he returned with the inconve- 
nience of bringing a charge upon the Achacans, that they 
had committed adls of hoflility in time of full peace. For 
they were fumrooned to anfwer for this injuflice before the 
Mantineans. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial, and Ariflippus being 

the profecutor, got a fine of thirty /»//r^ laid upon the 

R 3 Achccns, 

• Tjiis Ariftomachus muft not be confounded with him wKov^^s* 
tlirown into the fel"at Cenchreae. Between v.\\tm Te\^t\^^ KxX^vvv^^^* 

f Poly bias places this attempt for t.\\e itVvti oi K\^o^ v\t\^t\ "C^^ 
fecond Ariliomach us. "V^^ » ^ Q^^ ^ A^ * v^* 
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Acbaeans. As that tyrant both hated and feared Anim, 
he meditated his death, and Antagonus entered into the 
fcheme. They had their emiffaries in almoft every quar- 
ter, watching their opportunity. Bat the fareft guard 
for a prince, or other chief, is the fincere affe^ion of his 
people. For when the commons and the nobility,, inftead 
of fearing their chief magiftrate^ fear for hira, he fees- with 
manv eyes, and hears with many ears. And here J can- 
not but leave a little the thread of my ftory, to defcriba 
that manner of life which Ariftippos was under a. neceffity 
of leading, if he cbofe to keep in ms-hands. that defpotifm,. 
that ftate of an arbitrary ibvereign, which is commonly 
fo much envied, and admired as the higiieft pdtcli of hap^^ 
pinefs. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus foT his ally, who kept: 
fo large a body-guard, and had not left one of his enemies. 
alive in the city, would not fufFer his guards to do duty isv 
the palace, but only in the vefhbule and porticos about it. 
When fupper was over, he fentaway all his fenmnts, barred( 
the door of the hall himfelf, and with his miftreife crept 
through a trap door into a imall chamber above. Upon- 
that door he placed his bed, and flept there as a perfon in' 
his anxious flate of mind may be fuppoied" to fleep^ The- 
ladder by which he went up, his mif!reit$^S mother, took 
away, and fecured in another room till morning, when (he. 
brought it again, and called up this wonderful prince, who 
crept like a reptile out of his hole. Whereas Aratus^ who« 
acquired a lafling command, not by force of arms, but by 
virtue, and' in a way agreeable to the laws ;, who made his^ 
appearance without fear in a plain veil and cloak, and al- 
ways ihewed himfelf an enemy to tyrants, left an illuflrioaS' 
poflerity among the Greeks, which flourilhes at this day. 
But of thofe who have feized caftles, who have maintained 
guards, who have fenced themfelves with arms, and gates^, 
and barricadoes, how few can we reckon up that have not^. 
like timorous hares, died a violent death.; and not one or 
them has left a family, or even a monument to preferve- 
his memory with honour 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open^. 
to pull down Ariilippus, and refcue Argos out of his- 
hands, but he always mifcarried. Once he applied his- 
fcaling ladders, and afcended the wall with a fmaU party^ 
in fpite of the extreme danger that thceatencd him. He 

cveiv 
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even fucceeded (o far as to kill the guards that came to 
oppofe him : but when day appeared, and the tyrant at- 
tacked him on all fides, the people of Argos, as if he 
bad not been fighting for their liberty, and they were 
only preiiding at the Nemean games, fat very impartial 
fpediators of the allien, without making the lead motion 
to affift Aratus defended himfelf with great courage, 
and though he had his thigh run through with a fpear^ 
maintained his poft all day agatnft fuch Aiperior numbers. 
Would his ftrength have permitted him to continue the ' 
combat in the night too, he mud have carried nis point ; 
for the tyrant now thought of nothing but making his 
efcape, and had already ifent moil of his treaiure on board 
his (hips; However, as no one gave Aratus intelligence ' 
of this circum (lance, as his water failed, and his wound * 
difqualified him fit)m any farther efforts, he called oiF his > 
men and retired. 

He now defpaifed of'fucceeding h^ way of furprife, ' 
and therefore openly entered the territories of Argos with 
his army, and committed great devadations. He fought 
a pitched battle with Ariftippus near the river Chares, 
and on that occa(ion he was cenfurcd for deferting the 
adion, and letting the vt£lory (Tip out of his hands. For 
one part of hfs army had clearly the advantage, and was 
advancing fad in the purfuit, when he, without being 
overpowered where he a^ed in perfon, merely out of fear 
and diffidence, retired in great diforder to his camp. His 
men, on their return from the purfuit* exprelfcd their 
iruiigsadcn ^. hang' prevented from creding the trophy, , 
after they had put the enemy to flight, and killed many 
more men than they had lod. Aratus, wounded with 
thefe reproaches, determined to ri(k a fecond battle for 
the trophy. Accordingly, after his men had reded one 
day, he drew them out the next. But finding that the 
enemy's numbers were increafed, and that their troops - 
were in much higher fpirits than before, h. durd not ven- 
ture upon an adion, but retreated, after having obtained 
a truce to carry off the dead. However, by his engaging^ . 
manners, and his abilities in the adminidration, Ue ob- 
viated the confcquences of this' error, and added the city 
of Clconae to the Achaean league. In Cleons he caufed 
the Memcan games, to be celebrated ; for he thought that 
city had the bed and mod ancient claim to them* Ti\«. 
R 4 V^^^^^ 
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people of Argos Iikewife exhibited them ; and on this oc- 
cafion the freedom and fecurity which had been the priTi- 
lege of the champions^ were fir ft violated. The Achasans 
confidered as enemies all that had repaired to the games at 
Argos, and having feized them as they paffed through their 
territories, fold them for flaves. So violent and implacable 
was their generaPs' hatred of tyrants. 

Not lorig after, Aratus had intelligence that Ariftippus 
had a defign upon Cleonas, bat that he was afraid of him, 
becaufe he then refided at Corinth, which was very near 
Cleonas. In this cafe he affembled his forces by procla- 
Jtiation, and having ordered them to take prbvifions for 
feveral days, marched to Cenchreae. By this manoeuvre 
he hoped to bring Ariftippus againft Cleonae, as fuppofing 
him at a diilance ; and it had its efFedl. The tyrant im- 
mediately fet out from Argos with his army. But it was 
no fooner dark, than Aratus returned from Cenchreae to Co- 
rinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, led on 
the Achaeans, who followed him in filch good order, and 
with fo much celerity and pleafure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonae that night, and put 
themfelves in order of battle ; nor did Ariftippus gain the 
leaf! knowledge of this movement. 

Next morning at break of day the gates were opened, 
the trumpet founded, and Aratus advancing at full fpeed, 
and with all the alarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and 
foon routed them. Then he went upon the purfuit, par- 
ticularly that way which he imagined Ariftippus might 
take ; for the country had feveral outlets. The pururit 
was continued as far as Mjxenae, and the tyrant, as Dinias 
tells us, was overtaken and killed by a Cretan named Tra- 
gifcus ; and of his army there were above fifteen hundred 
ilain. Aratus, though he had gained this important viftory 
without the lofs of one man, could not make himfelf mafter 
of Argos, nor deliver it from (lavery ; for Agias and young 
Ariftomachus entered it with the king of Macedon's troops, 
and held it in fubjeftion. 

This adlion filenced in a great meafure the calumny of 
the enemy, and put a ftop to the infolent feoffs of thofe, 
who, to flatter the tyrants, had not fcrupled to fay, that 
whenever the Achaean general prepared for battle, his 
bowels loft their retentive faculty ; that when the trum- 
pet /bunded, his eyes ^rcw dim, and his head giddy; 
and thzt when he had gjvvetv \ii^^Qi^> V^ xiJva^ x^ ^^ Vj^U 
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lieutenants, and other officers, what farther need there could 
be of him, fince the die was caft, and whether he mighc 
not retire, and wait the event of the day at fome diftance. 
Thefe reports had prevailed fo much, that the philofophers, 
in their inquiries in the fchools, whether the palpitation of 
the heart and change of colour on the appearance of dan- 
ger, were arguments of cowardice, or only of fome natural 
dcfed, fome coldnefs in the conftitution ? ufed always to 
quote Aratus as an excellent general, who yet wa* always - 
lubjeft to thefe emotions on occafion of a battle. 

After he had deftroyed Ariftippus, he . fought" means tor ^ 
depofe Lyfiades the Megalopolitan, who had affumedthe 
fupreme power in his nativ« city. This man had fomething 
generous in his nature, and was not infenfible to true, ho- 
nour. He had not, like moftother tyrants, committed this 
injuftice out of a love of licentious pleafure, or from a mo- 
tive of avarice ; but, incited, when very young, by a paiTion 
for glory, and unadvifedly believing the falfe and vain ac- 
counts of the wondrous happinefs of arbitrary power, he had 
made it his buiinefs to ufurp it. However, he foon felt it a 
heavy burthen ; and being at once defirous to gain the hap- 
pinefs which Aratus enjoyed, and to deliver himfelf from 
the fear of his intriguing fpirit, he formed the noWeft rcfo- 
lution that can be conceived, which was firft to deliver him- 
felf from the hatred, the fears, and the guards that encom- 
pafTed him, and then to beftow the greatefl bleffing on his 
country. In confequence hereof, he fent for Aratus, laid 
down the authority he had afTumed, and joined the city to 
the Achxan league. The Achaeans, charmed with his no- 
ble fpirit, thought it not too great a compliment to eleft 
him general. He was no fooner appointed, than he difco- 
vered an ambition to raife his name above that of Aratus> 
and was by that means led to feveral unneceffary attempts* 
particularly to declare war aga'.nfl the Lacedaemonians. 
Aratus endeavoured to prevent it* but his oppofition was 
thought to proceed from envy. Lyfiades was chofen gc- 
neral a fecond time> though Aratus exerted all his in- 
terefl to get that appointment for another : for, as we 
have already obferved, he had the command himfelf 
only every other year. Lyfiades was fortunate enough to 
gain that commiffion a third time, enjoying it alternately 
with Aratus. But at laft avowing himfelf his enemv, 
and often accufing him to the Achsans in full c<:^^\vwok, ^ 
R 5 ^^-^^ 
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that people caft him off* For he appeared' i^th onty an'^ 
afTamed charader to contend againd real and fincere vir- 
toe. iEfop tells us, *' That the cukoo one day aiked the 
** little birds why they avoided her; and they aofwered^^ 
*' it was becaufe they feared (he would at laft prove a 
'« hawk." In like manner it happened to Lyfiades. It: 
ivas fufpeAed that, as he had been once a tyrant, his lay- 
ing down his power was not qaite a volantary thing, andi 
that he would be glad to take the firil opportunity to re— 
fume it. 

AigdMS' acquired new glory in the war with the iEto^^ 
lians. The AcKaans preffed hin» to engage them on ther 
confines of Mepara ; and Agis, king of the Lacedaemo* 
nians> who attended with an army, joined his inftances to^ 
their»i but he would not confent., TJiey reproaohed hima 
with want of fpirit, with cowardice ; they tried what the? 
weapons of ridicule could do ; but he bore all their attacks^ 
with patience, and would not facrifice the real good «fther 
community to the fear of feeming: difgrace. Upon thi8> 
principle he buffered the ^tolians to pafs mount Gerania,^ 
and ta enter Peloponnefus without the leafli^fiftance. fiutu 
when he found that in their march they had feizedPdleney., 
he was no longer the fame man. Without the leaft :delay». 
withcut waiting till ail his forces were affem bled,, he ad- 
vanced with thofe he had at hand againft- the eneroy^ wha> 
were much weakened by their late acquifition, for. it had • 
occaftoned the utmofl' diforder and mifrule. They had na« 
fooner entered the ctty,. than the private men difperfedl 
themfelves in the houfe8,.and began^to fcramble.and fighti 
for the booty, while the generals and other officers feized s 
the wives and daughters of the inhabitants, and. each put 
his helmet on the head of his prize, as a.mark to whom (her 
belonged, and to prevent her coming into the hands of : 
another. 

While they were tjtius employed, new« was brought that* 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to faU upon them Ther 
conflei nation was fuch as might be expeded among ll men ^ 
in extreme diforder. Before they were all apprifed of' 
their danger, thofe that were about the gates and in the- 
fuburbs had (kirmifhed a few moments with the Achaeans, 
and were put ro flight. And the precipitation with which 
they fled, greatly did^efied thofe who had afTembled to 
fupport them. During this confufion, one of tiie cap;* 
fives, daughter to Epi^^Vke^) %^tfow of ^reat emineooe 
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m Pellene, who was remarkable for her beauty and ma- 
jeftic mien, was feated in the temple of D'ana, where the 
officer whofe prize (he was had placed her, after having put 
his helmet, which was adorned with three plumes of fea- 
thers, on her head. This lady, hearing the noife and t ^ 
mult, ran out fuddcniy to fee what was the caufe. As ^^ 
flood at the door of the temple, and looked down up^^ v irfV* 
combatants, with the helmet dill upon her head« fh'.> ^ 
peared to the citizens a figure more than human, a^^ At- 
enemy took her for a deity ; which ftruck the lat^ ^ th^ 
fuch terror and aflonifhment, that they were no Ic ^ with 
to ufe their arms. '^^r able -' 

The Pelieneans tell us, that the flatue of 
flands commonly untouched,^ and that wh' "^the ' godd'efs 
moves it out of the temple, in order to ^' the piieftefs 
celTion, none dare look it in the far tarry it in pro- 
trary, they turn away their eyes w'- v "^^* ^^ ^he con- 
is not only a terrible and dangeroir ^" great care ; for it 
its look renders the trees barrer, '^ght to mankind, but . 
it pafTes. They add, that the J^^^ ^^^^^ «!»^ ^fuits where 
this occafion, and always tur 'T"eftefs carried it out on 
the iEtolians, filled them JT^^^ ^^^ ^^cc direftly towards 
of their fenfes. But ^-J^. ^l',^^' ^nd deprived them 
no mention of any fucV •^** \ Commentaries, makes • 




feun hundr/d. ^'rlitli*^'" ^^ *^"" f [-^"^i and killed 
in hiftory : Tif\J,t. ,k ^" ""' °^ ^^ ""^ celebrated 

aeainftH^'A V ""*"^ Po^^fW »at« were -combining • 
»h,fT- . '*«=''»>"*• Aratus haftened to make peace wit& 
irL oS'"','**''*^'' h« "Pt«»ly«ffeaed with'S^ affiS 

ttTem bat likewife entered into an alliance offenfive and 
lIS""' A^' ^if ^r*"/ «l«^fi'*to reftore Athens to it. ■ 
Jiberty, andexpofed himfelf to the fevereft cenfures of 
the Actiaans, by: attempting to fnrprifc the Pirsns. while : 
nZ *'? »'«^f"j»fifti"? between them and the Macedo! 
faa .nd .r'',K'"'M*^' '" «» Commenuriesi denies the : 
l^C .f • ^'.*? i'*?** "I»° Ergwiw. with whom he • 
took thectadel of Corinth. He fa*y.. it was the .^u! 

Udder breaking he mifcarried. anlwM^^va,i^^^4y5BL 
to favc hmfeir, h» often caUei ujou Ki«Xw» *» '-A -?*- 
(k. ». t^p^.) ' ^<eos.% 
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fent ; by which artifice he deceived the enemy, and efcaped. 
But this defence of his wants probability to fopport it. It 
is not likely that Erginus, a private man^a Syrian, would 
have formed a defign of fach confeqaence, without having 
^ratus at the head of it, to fupply him with troops, and to 
point out the opportunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus 
proved the fanje againft himfelf, by making not only two 
or three, but many more attempts upon the Piraeus. Like 
a pwfon violently in love, his mifcarriages did not prcv^l 
upon hjm to defift ; for, as his hopes were difappointed only 
by the j^ilure perhaps of a Angle circumftance, and he was 
always whhin a little of fucceeding, he ftill encouraged 
himfelf to gn on. In one repulfc, as he fled over the fields 
of Thirafium, he broke his leg ; and the cure could not be 
cfFcfted, without feveral incifions ; fo that, for fome time 
after, when he was called to adion, he was carried into the 
field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demelrins's acceffion 
to the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on deli- 
vering Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter 
contempt for the Macedonians. He was, however, de- 
feated in a battle near Phylacia, by fiithys the new king's 
general ; and a flrong report being fpread on one iide 
that he was taken prifoner, and on another, *that he 
was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in the Pirseus, 
wrote a letter to Corinth, infilling •* That the Achaeans 
** fhould evacuate the place, fince Aratus was^ no more.** 
Aratus happened to be at Corinth when the letter arrived, 
and the mefiengers finding that their bufineis occafioned 
much laughter, and fatirical difcourfe, retired in great con- 
fufion. The king of Macedon himfelf, too, fent a (hip 
with orders <' That Aratus ihould be brought to him in 
" chains." 

The Athenians exceeding themfelves in flattery to the 
Macedonians, wore chaplets of flowers, upon the firfl re* 
port of Aratus's death. Incenfed at this treatment, he 
immediately marched out againft them ; and proceeded 
as far as«the Academy. But they implored him to fpare 
them, and he returned without doing them the lea ft 
injury. This made the Athenians fenfible of his virtoe ;. 
and, as upon the death of Demetrius they were deter- 
mined to make an attempt for liberty, they called him in 
to their aftiftance. Though he was not general of the 

Aclvdeaas 
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Achseans that year, and was fo much indifpofed befides* 
by long fickncfs, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he 
caufed himfelf to be carried in a licter, to render them 
his be ft fer vices. Accordingly he prevailed upon Dio- 
genes, who commanded the garrifon, to give up the 
Piraeus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium to the Athe- 
nians, for the confideration of a hundred and fifty talents> 
twenty of which Aratus himfelf furniftied. Upon this, 
the ^ginetae and Hermionians joined the Ach^ans, and 
great part of Arcadia paid contributions to the league. 
The Macedonians now found employment enough for their 
arms nearer home, and the Achaeans numbering the iEto- 
lians amongft their allies, found a great addition to their 
power. 

Aratus dill proceeded upon his old principles, and ia 
his uneafinefs to fee tyranny eftablifhed in a city fo near 
him as that of Argos, fent his kgents to Ariftomachus, to 
reprefent ** How advantageous a thing it would be for him 
*' to reftore that city to liberty, and join it to the Achaean. 
*« league ; how noble to follow the example of Lyfiades, 
*' and command ib great a people with reputation and ho- 
*• nour, as the general of their choice, rather than one city 
*' as a tyrant, expofed to perpetual danger and hatred.'* 
Ariilomachus liftened to their fuggeftions, and defired Ara- 
tus to fend him fifty talents to pay off his troops The 
money was granted agreeably to his requeft . but Lyfiades^ 
whofe commifTion as general was not expired, and who was 
ambitious to have this negociation pafs with the Achaeans 
for his work, took an opportunity, while the money was 
providing, to accufe Aratus to Ariftomachus, as a perfon 
that had an implacable averiion to tyrants, and to advife 
him rather to put the bufinefs into his hands. Ariftomachus 
believed thefe fuggeftions, and Lyfiades had the honour 
of introducing him to the league. But on this occafion 
cfpecially the Achaean council (hewed their affection and 
fidelity to Aratus : For, upon his fpeaking againft Arifto- 
machus, they rejedled him with marks of rcfentment. Af- 
terwards, when Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the 
affair, they readily accepted the propofal, and pafled a de- ^ 
tree, by which the Argives and Phliafians were admitted 
into the league. The year following, too, Ariftomachus 
was appointed general. 

Ariftomachus finding himfelf eftcemed by vVw^ K5:.V«.'«c&^ 
was dcfirous of carrying his arms iaxo l*^^wC\^» ^^^ >«Nnns^ 
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purpofe he fent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made 
anfwer, that he utterly difap:>ruved the expedition* not 
choodng that the Achaeans (hould engage with Cleome- 
nes *• whofe fpirit and power kfcpt growing in proportion to 
the dangers he had to encounter. Ariilomachus, however* 
was bent upon the enterpnze, and Aratus yielding to his 
fdieitations, retomed to ailtft him in the war. Cleomenes 
offered him battle at Paiantium, but Aratus prevented him 
from accepting. the challenge. Hereupon, Lyfiades ac^ 
cufed Aratus to the Achseans, and the year fodlewing de- 
clared himfelf his competitor for the command ; but Ara* 
tui had the majority of votes, and .was for the twelfth time^ 
declared general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at mount L)r-'. 
caum ; and, in his flight* bein^, forced to wander abdaciv 
the night, he was fuppofedrto be killed-. . This was the fe-» 
cond time that a rep{:)rt of his death {presid over Greece* 
His faved himfelf, however ; and having colledked the feat- 
tered remains of his forces,iwas not fatisfied with retiring 
nnmoleiled : on the contrary, he availed himfelf in the beft 
manner of his opportunity ; and when none expected* or 
even thought cf fuch a manoeuvre* fell fuddenly upon the. 
Mantiseaiis, who were allies to Cleomenes, took their city* , 
fecured it with a ^arriibn, and declared all the flrangers 
he found there free of the cicy. In (hort* he acquired that 
for the Aci aeans when be'aten, which, they^ could not eafily , 
have g.-iincd when ^ idorious. • 

The I.acec^smonians aga^n entering the* territories of 
MegalopcJis, he marched to relieve that city*-. Cleomenes 
endeavoured to bring him to an. engagement, but he de- 
clined it, though tie Mega]opaiitan$,preired him much to • 
leave the matter, to the decilionof thefword.. For, be- 
fides that he was never very fit for difputes in the open • 
field, he was now inferior in numbers; and at ..time of . 
life when his fpitits began tO'fail, and his ambition was 
fubdue, he would have had to do with a young man of the 
moil adventurous caurage. He thought, too, that*, if Cleo« • 
menes* by his boldnefs* fought to acquire glory* it became - 
iim, by his caution* to keep that whick ne had. 

• Some authors write, that Cleomenes, at the inftigatioil of the JEto» 
lians, had built a tortrcfs in the territory of the Megalopolitans, called . 
Athaneum ; which the Achcans confidered as an open rupture, and 
therjort declarco, in a gtnerai ^ff*-TViVTi ^^^r "^ \t'wrATtmf^\\'m 
thould be coniidered as cnemi^« 
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Sht diy the light infantry (kirmiihed with the Spartans, 
and having driven them to their camp* entered it with 
themi and Degan to plunder; Aratus even then would not> 
l^ad on the main body, but kept his men on the other -fide- 
of a defile that lay between, and would not fufier them to* 
pafs, Lyfiadesi inc^nfed at thi» order,. and reproaching-; 
lum With cowardice, caUed 'upon the cavalry to fupport^ 
' the party which was^^in^purfuit of the enemy, and not to 
betray ihe vi6lory, nor to defert a man who was going to 
hazard all for his country. Many of the beft men in 
the army followed him to the- charge, which wa& fo vigo- 
rous, that he^put the right iving of thtt Lacedasmonians - 
to flights But, in the ardour of ihis' coarage> and hi» 
ambition for honour, he went inconfiderately upon the 
purfuiti till he felliinto an intricate ivay, obftruded with > 
trees, and interfered v^thr large ditches. Cleomenes at-^ 
tacked him in this^ ground > and flew him, after he had 
maintained the moft ' glorious of -all combats, the combat' 
fbr his people, almoft at fhein own doors. The reft of 
thd cavalry fled^ and ^ turning back upon the main body, 
ptit the infantry in' diforder^ fo^ chat the route became ge- 
neral. 

This Itffs was ^principally afbribed to. Aratus, for he wa» 
thought to have abandoned Lyiiades to his fate. The 
Aehseans, therefore, retired in great anger, and ^liged 
him to fullow them to iEgium. Th^reit was decreed in full 
council/ that he (hould be fuppli^d with no more money, 
nor have aoy mercenaries maintained ; and that if he 
would go to : war, he maft find'refources for it himfelf* 
Thus ignominioufly treated, he was inclined to give up 
the fealy andrefign his command immediately i but, upon 
more mature coniideration/ he thought it better to bear 
the affront with' patience. . Soon after; this, he led the 
Achaeans to^ Orchomenusi* where he gave battle to Me« 
giftonus, father-^in-law'to Cleomenes, .killed three hundred 
of his men, and took him prifoner. 

Ithad been cuftomary with him to take the command 
every other year ; but when his turn came, and he was 
called upon to refume itr he abfolutely refufed, and Ti« 
moxenus was appointed general. The reafon commonly 
given for his rejecting that commiflion, was his refent- 
ment againft the people fbr the late diihonour they had 
done him ; but the real caofe was the bad poflure oC ^Va. 
Achseon affairs, Cleomenes no loneei ^dN^iXi^^^ "^^ ^^^^ 
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fenfible fteps : he had no meafures now to keep with t 
magi ll rates at home, nor any thing to fe2Lr from their o 
policion ; for he had put the Epbori to death, diftribati 
the lands in equal portions, and admitted many ftrangc 
citizens of Sparta. After he had made himfelf abfola 
mailer by thefe means at home, he marched into Achai 
and iniilkd upon being appointed general of the leagu 
Aratus, therefore, is highly blamed* when affairs we 
1.1 fuch a tempeftuous ftate, for giving ap the helm 
another pilot, when he ought rather to have taken it I 
force to fave the community from finking. Or, if I 
thougiit the Achaean power beyond the poffibility of beii 
retrieved, he fhould have yielded to Cleomenes, and n 
have brought Peloponnefus into a ftate of barbarifm aga 
with Macedonian garrifons, nor filled the citadel 
Corinth with lliyrian and Gaulifh arms. For this w 
making thofe men to whv)n] he had ftiewn himfelf fup 
rior, both in his military and political capacity, ar 
whom he vilified fo much in his Commentaries, mafle 
of hi& cities, under the fofter, but falfe name of allie 
It may be iaid, perhap.*;, that Cleomenes wanted juflio 
and was tyrannically inclined ; let as erant it for a mc 
ment ; yet he was a defcendant of the Heraclidae, and h 
country was Sparta, the meanefl citizen of which fhoul 
have been preferred as general of the league to the firft c 
the Macedonians, at lead by thofe who let any value 
the dignity of Greece. Befides, Cleomenes a(kcd for th 
command among the Achaeans •, only to make their ci 
ties ha; py in his fervices, in return for the honour of th 
title : whereas Antigonus, though declared commandc 
in chief both by fea and land, would not accept the com 
mifiion till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth ; i 
which he perfeftly refembled ^fop's hunter f ; for h 
would not ride the Achseans, though they ofi«red the: 
backs, and though by embaifies and decrees they courtc 
bim to do itj till he had fird bridled them by his garri 

foi 

* Perhaps Aratus was apprehenfive that Cleomenes would endej 
your to make hin:rjlf abfolutt amongri the Achaeans, as he was alrcaci 
»in Lacedarmon. i litre was a pof^bility, however) of his behavir 
with honour as gentral of the Achseans ; whereas, from Antigoni 
nothing could be cxpeflcd but chains. 

•j- Horar.e gives us this fable of itfop's ; but, before i^fop, th 
poet Stefichorus is fii'd to luv« aypUcd it 10 vhQ HimerlanS) whe 
they were going to raife a ^uaiA \mx V\\«^a,u%* 
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fcti, and by the hoflages which they were obliged to de* 
liver to him. 

It is true, Aratus labours to juftify himfelf by the ne- 
ceffity of affairs. But Polybiu& affures us, that, longije- 
fore that neceflity exifled, he had been afraid of the dar- 
ing fpirit of Cieomenes, and had not only treated with 
Antigonus in priva*^e, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to 
propofe it to the general aflembly of the Achaeans, that 
Antigonus (hould be invited to their affiftance. For, when- 
ever Cieomenes renewed his depredations, the Megalopo- 
litans were the firfl that fuffered by them. Phylarchus 
gives the fame account ; but we fhould not have afforded 
him much credit, if he had not been fupported by the tef- 
timony of Polybius : for fuch is his fondnefs for Cieome- 
nes, that he cannot fpeak of him but in an enthufiadic man- 
ner; and, as if he was pleading a caufe, rather than writ- 
ing a hiftory, he perpetually difparages the one, and vin- 
dicates the other. 

The Achaeans having lofl Mantinea, which Cieomenes 
now took a fecond time, and being moreover,, defeated iti 
a great battle at Hecatomboeum, were ilruck with fuch 
terror, that they immediately invited Cieomenes to Argos^ 
with a promife of making him general. But Aratus no 
fooner perceived that he was on his march, and had brought 
his army as far as Lerma, than his fears prevailed, and he 
fent ambaffadors to defire him to come to the Achaeans as 
friends and allies, with three hundred men only. They 
were to add, that if he had any diftrnft of the Achaeans^ 
they would give him hollagcs. Cieomenes told them^, 
they did but infult and mock him with fuch a meffage, 
and returning immediately, wrote a letter to the Achaean 
council, full of complaints and invedtives againft Aratus. 
Aratus wrote another againfl Cieomenes in the fame ftyle i 
and they proceeded to fuch grofs abufe, as not to fpare 
even the charadlers of their wives and families. 

Upon this, Cieomenes fent a herald to declare war 
againft the Achaeans ; and in the mean time the city of 
Sicyon was near being betrayed to him. Difappointed of 
his expedlation there, he turned againft Pellene, diilodged 
the Achaean garrifon, and fecured the town for himfelf. 
A little after this, he took Pheneum and Penteleum ; and 
it was not long before the people of Argos adopted his 
intereft, and the Phliafians received hU ^'w\\fci^. ^^ 
that fcarce any thing remained ^rnx X.o \.\vft KR.V«."asv^ ^ 
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the dominions they had acquired : Aratas faw nothing be 
contufion about him ; all Peloponnefas was in a rottenD] 
condition: and the diies every where exdicd, by inno 
vatorsy to revolt. Indeed, none were quiet or fatisfie 
with their prefent circumftances. Even amongft the Si 
cyonians and Corinthians many were found to have a cor 
refjpondence with Cleomenes, having been long difaffedlei 
to the adminiflration and the public ntilitv, becaafe the 
wanted to eet the power into their own hands. Aratv 
was invcftea with full authority to punifli the delinquent: 
The c<rrupt members of Sicvon he cut off; but, by feek 
ing for fuch in Corinth, in order to put them to death, h 
cxafperated the people, alre^y iick of the (ame diflem 
per, and weary of the Achsean government *. On thi 
occafion they a^embled in the temple of ApoUo, and fen 
for Aratus, being determined either to kill him, or tak 
him prifoner, before they proceeded to an open revoll 
He came leading; his horfe, as if he had not the leai 
sniftruil or fufpicion. When they faw him at the gate, ; 
number of them rofe up, and loaded him with reproachei 
Blithe, with a compofed countenance and mild addrefs 
ji bade them m down itg«l2, 23d not by (landing in th 

-1 way, and making fuch a diforderry^ Boifey prevent ot he 

,j| citizens who were at the door from entermg. At th 

<J fame time that he faid this, he drew back ftep by flep, a 

il if he was feeking fomebody to take his horfe. Thus h 

;};' got out of the crowd, and continued to talk, without th 

jlj} leafl appearance ofconfuiion, to fuch of the Corinthian 

as he met> and defir^d thcjzi.u^ go ta ik^ i&supiie, tiii Ir 
infeniibl^ approached ' the citadel. He then mounted hi 
horfe, and without (lopping any longer at the fort, than U 
give his orders to Cleopater the governor to keep a flii^ 
guard upon it, he rode off to Sicyon, followed by m 
more than thirty fbldiersj for the reft had left him, am 
difperfed. 

I'he Corinthians, . fbon apprifed of his flight, went 11 
purfuit of him ; bat failing in their deiign, they fent fo 
Cleomenes, and put the city into his hands. He dii 
not, however> think thh advantage equal to his lofs 11 
their fuffisnng. Aratus to efcape. As foon as the inha 
tuiants of that diilrid on the coad called ^<?r had fur 

rendere< 

•What wonder, when the^ Caw Ar^i>*% MT\{iviK{ul to his flrft prin. 
flpfctf and going to brio^ thcai A^?its. >it^^w v>Ba.w^»^wJ^%sK^08At 
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rendered their towns^ he (hut ap the citadel with a wall of 
circumvallation, and a pallifadoed entreDcbment*. 

In the mean time many of the Achxans repaired to Ara- 
tus at Sicyon, and a general aiTembly was held, ki which 
he was chofen commander in chiefs with an unlimited 
commifllon. He now iirft took a guard, and it was compo(ed 
of Jiis fellow-citizens. He had condu^d the Achaean ad^ 
xniniftration three and thirty years ;- he had been the firft 
man in Greece, both in power and reputation ; but he now 
found himfelf abandoned, indigent^ perfecuted without 
any thitig bat one plank to trufl to in the ilorm that had 
iliipwrecked his country. For the JStoIians refnfed him 
the affiftance* which he requeued, and the ctty.ofrAthens^ 
though well inclined to ferve him, was prevented by Eu« 
elides and Micion. 

Aratus had- a houfe and valuable eSedd at Corinth. 
Cleomenes would not touch "•^y thin^. that belonged to 
him, but fenL for h' *"*-"• ...d. agents, and charged 
them to take the utmon caic of his affairs, as remember* 
mg that they muft give an account to Aratus. To Aratus 
himfelf he privately fent Tttpylis, and afterwards his 
father- in law Megiftonus, with great offers, and among 
the red a penfioiv of twelve- tfiMrms, which was double the 
yearly allowance he had from Ptolemy. For this, he d^ 
fired to be appointed general of the Achasans« and to be 
joined with him in the care of the citadel of Corinth. 
Aratus aofwered, <^That he did now govern affairs^ but 
*' they governed him." As there appeared an infincerity 
m this anfwer.. Cleomenes entered the territoriet.of .SicyoAf 
and committed great devadations. He likewife bk>cked 
up the city, for three months together; all. which time 
Aratus- was debating with himfelfTwhetlier he ftiould for* 
render the citadel to Antigonus ; for.hc would not fend, 
lum fuocottrs on any other condition. 

Before he could take his refolution, the Achseans met. 
in council at iEgium, and called him to attend it. An 
the town was inverted by Cleomenes, it was dangerous to 
pafs. The citizens in treated him not to go, and.declared. 
they would not fu&r hin to expofe himKlf to an enemy 
who was watdang for his prey. The matron* and their 
children, too, hung upon him, and wept for him as for a 
common parent ax^ protedlor. He conibled thexa> how* 

^H«t> 
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ever, aa well as he could, and rode dovim to the fia, taS^ 
ing with him ten of his friends, and his fon^ who was 
now approaching to manhoods Finding fome rebels at 
anchor, he went on board, and arrived fafe at JBgium. 
There he held an aiTembly, in which it was decreed that 
Antigonus (hould be called in> and the citadel furrendered 
to him. AratQS fent his own fon amongll the other homages' ;> 
which the Corinthians fo much refented, that they pTun* 
dcred his goods, and made a prefent of his houfe to Cleo* 
menes. 

As Antigonus was now approaching with his army, 
which ccnfiftcd of twenty thoufand foot, all Macedonians, 
and of fourteen hundred horfe, Aratus went with the Achse.^ 
an magiftrates by fea*, and without being difcovered by 
the enemy, met him at Pegae ; though he placed no great 
confidence in Antigonus, and diftruued the Macedonians. 
For he knew that his greatnefs had been owing- to the 
xnifchiefs he had done them, and that he had firfl rifen to 
the diredion of affairs in confequence of Ms hatred to old 
Antigonus. But feeing an indifpenfable neceiDcy before 
him, fuch an occafion as thofe who feemed to command 
are forced to obey,, he faced the danger. When Antigo- 
nus was told that Aratus was come in perfon, he gave the 
red a common welcome, but received him in the mod 
honourable manner ; and finding him upon trial to be a 
man of probity and prudence, took him into his moll inti- 
mate friendihip. For Aratus was not only ferviceable to 
the king in great aFairs, but in the hours of leifure. his 
moll agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though- 
young, perceiving in him fuch a temper, and fuch other 
qualities as fitted him for a prince's friendihip, preferred- 
him not only to the reft of the Achaeans, but even to the 
Macedonians that were about him, and continued^ to em- 
ploy him in every affair of confequence. Thus the thing 
which the gods announced by the entrails of one of the vic- 
tims, wab accompli (bed. For it is faid, that when Aratus 
was facrificing not long before, there appeared in the liver 
two gall-bladders enclofed in the fame caul ; upon which, 
the diviner declared, that two enemies, who appeared the 
moft irreconcileable, would foon be united in the ftridleft 
friendihip. Aratus then took little notice of the faying, 
for he never put much faith in vidims, nor indeed in 

pre- 

* The magiftrates called Demiirgt, %^^%tvwicwxtvx.<il>Ctv^wv\w;\^ix^, 
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'prediflions From any thing elfe, but ufed to depend upon 
his reafon. Some time after, however, when the war went 
on fuccefsfuliy, Antigonus made an entertainment at Co- 
rinth, at which, though there was a numerous company, 
he placed Aratus next above him. They had not fat long 
before Antigonus called for a cloak. At the fame time he 
aiked Aratus, ** Whether he did not think it very cold,** 
and he anfwered, ** It was extremely cold,"** The king 
then deiired him 'to (it nearer, and the fervants who brought 
the cloak, put it over the (boulders of both. This puttine; 
Aratus in mind of the vidlim, he informed the king both 
of the fign and the predidion. But this happened long 
after the time that we are upon. 

While they were at Pegse, they took oaths of mutual 
fidelity, and then marched againft the enemy. There 
were feveral anions under the walls of Corinth, in which 
Cleomenes had fortified himfelf ftrongly, and the Corin- 
thians defended the place with great vigour. 

In the mean time, Ariflotle, a citizen of Argos, and 
friend of Aratus, fent an agent to him privately, with an 
olFer of bringing that city to declare for him, if he would 
go thither in perfon with fomc troops. Aratus having 
acquainted Antigonus with this fcheme, embarked fifteen 
hundred men, and failed immediately with them from the 
Ifthmus to Epidaurus. But the people of Argos, without 
-waiting for his arrival, bad attacked the troops of Cleo- 
menes, and (hut them up in the citadel. Cleomenes hav- 
ing notice *of this, and fearing that the enen\y, if they 
were in pofieilion of Argos, might cat off his retreat to 
Lacedasmon, left his pofl before the citadel of Corinth 
the fame night, and marched to the fuccour of his men. 
He reached it before Aratus, and gained fome advantage 
over the enemy ; but Aratus arriving foon after, and the 
king appearing with his army, Cleomenes retired to Man- 
tinea. 

Upon this, all the cities joined the Achaeans again. 
Antigonus made himfelf mailer of the citadel of Corinth; 
and the Argives having appointed Aratus their general, 
he perfuaded theih to give Antigonus the eflates of the 
late tyrants and all the traitors. That people put Arif- 
tomachus to the torture at Cenchreas *, and afterwards 

drowned 

• Plutarch feems here to have followed PhvUrcVvxi^. ^^>j\Jva.^\.^% 
us that Ariftomachus defcrved grcaiw ^x^ti^twtuu >3cNasv\v^ S»SSssc^^v* 
4 
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drowned him in the fea. Antos was miKh cen/ured o 
this occafion, for permitting a man to foffer anjufU] 
who was not of a bad charader, with whom he formerl 
had conne£lion8» and who, at his perfoafion, had abd 
caced the fupreme power, and brought Argos to anil 
itfelf to the Achaean league. There were other chargi 
againft Aratus, namely, that, at hia inftigation, tl 
Acha;ans had given the city of Corinth to Antigonus, i 
if it had been no more than an ordinary village ; that th( 
had faffered him to pillage Orchomenus, and place in 
a Macedonian garrifon ; uat they had made a decree th; 
their commanity ihould not feoid a letter or an embaf] 
to any other king, without the confent of Antigonus 
that they were forced to maintain and pay the Maoedc 
nians ; and that they had facrifices, libations, and game 
in honour of Antigonus^*— the fellow-citiseoa .of Arati 
fetting the example, and receiving Antigonua into the 
city, on which occafion Aratus entertained him in h 
houfe. For all thefe things they blamed Aratus, tn 
confidering that when he bad once put the feina in tl 
hands of that prince, he was neceflarily carried alon 
with the tide of regal power; no longer mafter of an 
thing but his tongue, and it was .dangerous to u(e th; 
with freedom. For he was vifibly concerned at man 
circumdances of the king's condudt, particularly wit 
refped to the (latues. Antigonus ereded anew thofe < 
the tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, and demoliihc 
thofe he had iet up in memory of the brave men that fni 
prifed the citadel of Corinth. That of Aratus only ws 
fpared, notwirhilanding his interceflion for the reft. ] 
the affair of Mantinea *, too, the behaviour of tl 
Achacans was not (uitable to the Greician hjamanity : f< 
having conquered it by means ef Antigonus, .they put tl; 

princip; 

not only for his extreme cruelty wh«n tyrant of Argos, but alfo ft 
his abandoning the Achaeans in their dilUefs, and declaring for th^ 
enemies. 

* The Mantineans had applied to the Achsans for a garrifon to d< 
fend them again f) the Lacedemonians. In compliance with their n 
queft, the Achaeans fent th' m three i undred of their own citizen 
and two hundred mercenaries. But the Nlantineans foon after chan| 
ing their minds, in the moA perfidious manner mafTacred that garrifoj 
They defervcd, therefore, all that they are liere faid to have fufferecj 
but Polybius makes no ment'vjSkQ of the vtinclv>al inhabitants being pi 
to death j he only lays, |lhwt ^qqA* >wcv^^\uxAnt,<^>^'«A V»x«. ^A < 
peoph fold for flavcs. 
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principal of the inhabitants to the fivord ; fome of the 
refl they fold, or fent in fetters to Macedonia ; and they 
made flaves of the women and children. Of the money 
thus raifed, they divided a third part amongft themfelves, 
and gave the reft to the Macedonians. But this had its 
excule in the law of reprifals. For, however (hocking it 
may appear for men to facrifice to their anger thofe of 
their own nation and kindred, yet in neceflity, as Simonides 
fays, it feems rather a proper alleviation, than a hardfhipj 
to give relief to a mind inflamed and aching with i-efent* 
ment. But as to what Aratus did afterwards with refpe£l 
to Mantinea, it is impoflible to juftify him upon a plea 
either of propriety or neceffity. For Antigonus having 
made a prefent of that city to ihe Argives, they refolved 
to repeople it, and appointed Aratus to fee it done ; in 
virtue of whidi commiflion« as-well as that of general, hp 
decreed that it (hould no more be called Mantinea, but 
Antigonea, which name it Ib'U bears. Thus, by his means 
Mantinea, /^^^m^i^ Mantinea, as Ffomer calls it, was no' 
more ; and in the place of it we have a city which took its 
name from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 

Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrowh in 
a great battle near Sellafia *, quitted Sparta, and failed 
to Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the kindeft and moft 
honourable behaviour to Aratus, he returned to Mace* 
donia. In his ficknefs there, which happened foon after 
his arrival, he fent. Philip, then very yotmg, but already 
declared his fucceifor, into Peloponnefus ; having firft 
inftru&ed him above all things to give attention to Aratu9« 
and throjigh him to treat with the cities, and make him- 
felf known .to the Achaea^s. ^ra(us, revived him with 

great 

^ Cleomenes had entrenched hiinfeiffo llron^ly near SelbHa, In a 
narrow pafs between the mountains Eva and 01]^pus« that Antigo* 
nus did not think proper to attack him there, it J& not.^fy to com- 
prehend what could induce Cleomenes to come ^ftt^f tbeie £ntrench- 
ments, and riik a pitched hattJt. His troops were not To numerous 
as -the enemy's jby one third ; and he was fuppUed with aJl forts of 
proviAons from Sparta : What then could majse; him hazard a battle* 
the event of which was to decide the Tate of Laced^emon ? Polybius* 
indeed, ;(eem$ to infinuate the caufe of this proceeding i for he tells 
U89 that Ptolemy, king of Egypt, who h^d^ ppoaiittd to alTift him in 
this war, acquainted him that he was notinaconditton to make good 
.his engagements. And as Cleomenes di^, not chooC^ xo vc^ ^^ <:i^%x 
alternatif 2, that of fuing to AnHfonuft l« 9i v^^^^ >ol% \w^^^"»^^V=*^ 
the gretk of that day. 
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great honour, and managed him To well, that he retan 
to Macedonia full of fcntimcfnts of refpedl for his friei 
and in the mod favourable difpofiiion for the interefts 
Greece. 

After the death of Antigonas, the^tolians defpifed i 
inaflivity of the Achxans : for, accuflomed to the pi 
tedion of foreign arms, and (hehering themfelves an< 
the Macedonian power, they funk Mito a ilate of idles 
and diforder. This gave the ^tolians room to attemp 
footing in Peloponnefus. By the way they made fo 
booty m the country about Patrx and Dyme, and then p 
ceeded to Meflene, and laid wafte its territories. Ara 
was incenfed at this infolence, but he perceived that 'i 
moxenusy who was then general, took (low and dilat 
meafures, becaufe his year was almoU expired. The 
fore, as he was to fu'cceed to the command, he anticipa 
his commiflion by five days, for the fake of affifting 
McfTenians. He a^embled the Achxans> but they 1 
now neither exercife nor courage to enable them to ma 
tain the combat, and confequently he was beaten in a ba 
which he fought at Caphya^. Being accufed of hav 
ventured to much on this occafion*, he became afterwa 
fo cold, and fo far abandoned his hopes for the public, 
to negledl the opportunities which the i£tolians gave K 
and fuiFered them to roam about Peloponnefus, in a bacc 
nalian manner, committing all the excelTes that infolei 
could fuggeft. 

1 

\mi • Aratus was accufed in the aflembly, firft, of having taken 

command upon him before his time. In the next place, he was blar 
for having difmifTed the Achaean troops, while the i£tolians v 
Aill in the heart of Peloponnefus. The third article againfl him v 
his venturing a battle with fo few troops, when he might have tm 
with great eafe, a fafe retreat to the neighbouring towns, and cl 
reinforced his army. The laft and heavieft charge againil him v 
that after he had refolved to give the enemy battle, he did not, in 
whole aAion, take one flep that became a general of any experier 
For he fent the cavalry and light-armed foot to attack the eneir 
rear, after their front had gained the advantage j whereas he ou 
to have encountered the front at firi\ with the advantage of hav 
them on the declivity ; in which cafe his heavy-armed Infantry wo 
have done him great fervice. However, he endeavoured to prove t 
the lofe of the battle was not his fault j adding, that if he had h 
wanting in any of the duties of an able general, he aflced pardon j i 
hoped that, in regaid of his pad fervices, they would not cenfure 1 
with rigour. This fubmlflHon oC his changed the minds of the wl 
a/Tcmbly, and the p<)Oj^\c bt^wuxoNiict ^Jasivc \v^^ >a^wk\ic\ ^^.x^^k 
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The Achseans were now obliged to (Iretch out thei/ 
hands again towarda Macedonia^ and brought Philip to 
interfere in the affairs of Greece, They knew the regard 
he had for Aratas> and the confidence he placed in him^ 
jind hoped on that account to find him tradable and eaf/ 
in all their a^airs. But the king now firfl began to iiften 
to Apelles> Megalacus^ and other courtiers, who endear 
voured to darken the charader of Aratus» and prevailed 
upon him to fupport the contrary party, by which means 
Eperatus was eleded general of the Achasana. Eperatu^ 
however, foon fell into the greateft contempt amongfl them, 
^nd as Aratus would not give any attention to their con- 
cerns, nothing went well^ Philip finding that he had corn- 
emitted a capital error, turned again to Aratus, and gave 
himfelf up entirely to his diredion. As his affairs now 
profpered, and his power and reputation grew under the 
culture of Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the 
farther increafe of both. Indeed, it was evident to all the 
.world that Aratus had excellent ulents, not only for gui- 
,d}ng a commonwealth, but a kingdom too. For there ap- 
peared a tin^ure of his principles and manners in all the 
^condndt of this young prince. Thus the moderation with 
. which be treated the^paruuis * after they had offended 
,him, his engaging behasjour to the Cretans, by which he 
.gained the whole Uland in a few days, and the glorious fuc- 
..cefsof his expeditioa againil the ^tolians, gained Philip 
the hononr of knowing how to follow good counfel, and 
Aratus that pf being able (o give ijt. 

On tUm account the ^courtiers envied him fUU more; 
and as they found that their private engines of c^umny 
availed nothing, they began to tiy ofien. battery, reviling 
jLnd infnhing him at table with the ntmofl elFrontery and 
,l(»vefl abqfe. Nay, once they Uirew ftones at him, as 
he was retiring from, fgpper to his tent. Philip, incenfed 

at 

* The Spaitans had^lctlled one of their J?/>5ori, and Tome others of 
, their citizens whawere in the intereft oif Philip ; and fome- of his 
coufifellors advtfed him to revenge the affiront with rigour. But he 
faid, that^as the Spajrtans now belonged ^o the Achiean league, they 
were accountable to it ; ami that it ill became him to treat them wltb 
fevedty, who wer^ h\s allies, when his predjecefTor had extended his 
. clemency to 4hemi though ienemles. 
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at Aich outrage, fined them twenty talents, and, upon 
their proceeding to dillurb and embroil his, affairs, put 
them to death. 

But afterwards he was carried fo high by the flow of 
' profperity, as to difcovcr many diforderly paffions. The 
-native badnefs of his difpofition broke through the veil be 
had put over it, and by degrees his real charader appear- 
ed. In the firll place he greatly injured young Aratus by 
corrupting his wife ; and the commerce was a long time 
fccret, becaufe he lived under his roof, where, he had been 
received under the fanftion of hofpitality. In the next 
place, he d fcovered a ftrong averfion to commonwealthsi 
and to the cities that were under that form of government. 
It was eafy to be feen, too, that he wanted to (hake off 
Aratus. The firll fufpicion of his intentions arofe from 
his behaviour with refpedl to the MefTenians. There were 
two faftions amongft thejn which had raifed a fedition in 
the city. Aratus went to reconcile them ; but iPhilip get- 
ting to the place a day before him, added ilings to their 
mutual refentments. On the one hand, he called the ma- 
giftrates privately, and afked them whether they had not 
laws to relirain the rabble ; .and Oj^^he other, he afked ikc 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend them 
againft tyrants. The magiftrates, thus encouraged, at- 
tacked the chiefs of the people* and they in their turn came 
with fuperjor numbers, and- killed the magiftratesi with near 
two hundred more of their party. 

. After Philip had engaged, in thefe deteflable pradices, 
. which exafperated the Me^anians ftill more again (I each 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no fecret of his /c- 
fentment, nor did he reft rain his fon in the (evere and dif- 
paraging things he faid to Philip. . The young man had 
once a particular attachment to Philip,:Wbich in thofedaji 
they dininguifhed by the name of love;. but,, on this, 6cai- 
ficn, he fcrupled not to tell him, " That after fuch a bafe 
" adion, inllead of appearing agreeable, he was the moft 
*' deformed of human kind." 

Philip made no anfwer, though anger evidently was 
working in his bofom, and he often muttered to himfelf 
while the other was fpeaking. However,^ he pretended 
to bear it with great calmnefs, and aiFefting to appear 
the man of fubdued temper and refined manners, gave 
the elder Ara\us Us hand, and took him from the theatre 

* w 
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to the caftle of Tthome •, under pretence of facrificing to. 
Jupiter and vifiting the place. This fort, which is as 
Srong as the citadel of Corinth, were it garrifoued, would 
greatly annoy the neighbouring country, and be almoft 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his facrifice there, 
and the diviner came to (hew him the entrails of the ox, 
he took them in both hands, and fhewcd them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Phariae, fometimes turning them to one, 
and fometimes to the other, and alking them, " What 
** they faw in the entrails of the vidim ; whether they 
** warned him to keep this citadel, or to reftore it to the 
*' Meflenians?" Demetrius fmiled and faid, " If you 
*' have the foul of a diviner, you will reftore it ; but, 
•* if that of a king, you will hold the bull by both hia 
" horns." By which he hinted that he muft have Pelo- 
ponnefus entirely in fubjedtiou, if he added Ithome to the 
citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a long time filent, but 
upon Philip's preffing him to declare his opinion, he faid, 
*« There are may mountains of great ftrength in Crete, 
'' many caftles in Bceotia and Phocis in lofty Atuations, 
** and many impregnable places in Acarnania, both on the 
«* coaft and within land. You have feized none of thefe, 
** and yet they all pay you a voluntary obedience. Rob- 
** bers, indeed, take to rocks and precipices for fecurity ; 
** but for a king there is no fuch fortrefs as honour and 
** humanity. Thefe are the things that have opened to 
*' you the Cretan fea, thefe have unbarred the gates of 
*' Peloponnefus. In fhort, by thefe it is that, at fo 
«« early a period in life, you are become general of the 
*' one, and fovereign of the other.'** Whilft he was yet 
fpeaking, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, and 
taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, and faid» 
'* Come on then, let us go as we came ;" intimating that 
he iiad over-ruled hini, and deprived him of fuch an acquii 
£tion as the city would, have been. 

From this time Aratns began to withdraw from court, 
and by degrees to give up all correfpondence with Philip. 
He refufed alfo to accompany him in his expedition into 
£piru8, though applied to for that purpofe ; choofing to 
ilay at home, left he fhould (hare in the difrepute of his 
S 2 adions. 

* In the printed text It is .J/Aawtf^a, which a^^t^t^ >wV\\Oftfc tivccv^^v'i^ 
fort.has in Polybius 5 but one o« lUc TVAroaitu^x.^ V^«.> ^^ "Vv\i-tutx 
which is the name Strabo gives it. 
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aftions. But, after Philip had loft his fleet with great < 
grace in the Roman war, and nothing fucceeded to 
wT(h» he returned to Peloponnefus, and tried once m 
what art could do to impofe upon the MeHenians. Wl 
he found that his defigns were discovered, he had recou 
to open hoftilides, and ravaged their country. Aratus tl 
faw all his oieannefs, and broke with him entirely, 
this time, too, he perceived that he had difiionoured 
fon*s bed ; but though the injury lay heavy on him, 
concealed it from his fon, becaufe he could only info 
him that he was abufed, without being able ta help, him 
the means of revenge. There Teemed to be a great a 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and fober you 
!| prince, became a libidinous and. cruel tyrant : bat in f 

I ' it was not a change of difpofition^ it was only difcoverir 

in a time of full fecurity, the vices which his fears had lo 
concealed. That his regard for Aratus had origi nail) 
great mixture of fear and revecence, appeared even in x 
method he took to deftroy him. : For though he was vc 
defirous of efFedling that cri^el porpofe, becaufe he neitli 
looked upon himfelf as an abfoluce prince, or a king, 
even a freeman, while Aratus lived, yet he would not i 
tempt any thing again ft him in the way of open force, b 
if} ■ defired Phaurion, one of his friends, apd generals, to ta 

>y him oft'in a private manner* in.his abfence. At the fai 

t|| time he recommended poifon. .That officer according 

{i having formed an acquaintance with him, gave him 

I dofe, not of a ftiarp or violent kind, but fuch . a one 

jlj caufes lingering heats and a flight cough,, and gradual 

jjl • brinfi^s the body to decay. .Aratus was not ignorant of tl 

(j cauie of his diforder, but knowing that it availed nothii 

to difcover it to the world, he bore it quietly and 
iilence, as if it had been an ordinary diftem per. Indee 
wjien one of his friends came to vifit him in his chambc 
and exprefl!ed his furprife at feeing him fpit.blood> 1 
• faid, << Suchi Cephalon, are the fruits of royal. frien< 
" ftiip." 

Thus died Aratus at JEgium, after he had been fevei 
teen times general of the Achxans. That people we; 
jjl defirous of having him buried .there, .and would hai 

thought it an honour to. give him a magnificent funer^ 
and a monument worthy of his life and character. B 
the Sicyonians coniidered ic as. a misfortune to have hi 
interred any where bul ^ltuotv^^ xV^m, ^^>icA\^^at^ ^ 
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fuaded the Achaeans to leave the dif^ofal of the body en- 
tirely to them. As there was an ancient law that had been 
obferved with religious care, againft burying any perfon 
within their walls, and they were afraid to tranfgrefs it on 
this occafion, they fent to inquire of the prieflefs of Apollo 
at Delphi, and (he returned this anfwer : 

Seek you what funeral honours you Hiall pay 

To your departed prince, the fmall reward 

For liberty reftor'd, and glory won ? 

Bid Sicyon, fearlefi, rear the facred tomb* 

For the vile tongue that dares with impious breath * 

OfTend Aratus, blafts the face of Nature, 

Pours horror on the earth, and feas and ikies. ■- 

This oracle gave great joy to' alf the'Achaeahs; particu-^ 
larly the people of Sicyon. They changed the day of 
mourning into a feftival, and adorning the hifelves with 
garlands and white robes, brought the corpfe with fongs 
and dances from ^gium to Sicyon. There they feledled 
the mod confpicuouff ground/* anxi interred him as the 
founder and deliverer of -their •city.'* The place is ftiil 
called Aratium'r and there they offer two yearly facrifices; 
the one on the fifth of the month Daeflus, (the Athenians 
call it Antheflerion *) which was the day he delivered the 
city from the yoke of tyranta, and on which account they 
call the fedival Souria ; the other on his birth- day. The 
firft facrifice was offered by the- prieft of Jupiter tbt Pre* 
ferveft ^nd the fecohd by the fon of Aratus, who, on 
that occaiioh, wore a girdle f , not entirely white> but 
Kalf purple. - The mu£c was fung to the harp by the choir 
that belonged to the theatre. The proceffion was led up 
by the mader of the Gymnafiuni at the head of the boyt 
and young men ; the fenate followed, crowned with flowers^ 
and fuch of the other citizens as^ chofe to attend. Some 
faiall marks of the ceremonies obferved on thofe days ilifl 
remain, but the greateft part is worn out by time and other 
clrcumflances. 

Such was the life and chara£ler that hiilory has given 

tts. of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Philip, 

who was naturally wicked, and delighted to add infolence 

to cruelty, gave him potions, not ot the deadly kind, but 

S 3 fuch 

• February. 

f ^.Tpofiof figniiics alfo tflUu 
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fuch as deprived him of his reafon ; infomucli that he tO' 
up inclinations that were fhocking and nionf!rous> and d 
lighted in things that not only difhonoured, but deftroy 
him. Death, therefore, which took him in the flower 
Lis rge, was confiderrd, not as a misfortuncj but a dc 
verar.ce. The vengeanc??, however, of Jupiter, the j 
tron of hofpiiality and frienJihip, vifited Philip for '. 
breach of both, and puriucd him through life. For 
was beaten by the Romans, and forced to yield himfelf 
their difcretion. In confequence of which, he was ftripp 
of all the provinces he had conquered, gave ap all his fhij 
except five, obliged himfelf to pay a thoufand talents, a 
deliver his fen as a hoilage. He even held Macedoi 
and its dependencies only at the mercy of the conquero. 
Am'idR. ail thefe misfortunes, he was pofTefled only of o 
bleiTing, a fon of fuperior virtue, and him he put to deal 
in his envy and jealoufy of the honours the Romans pj 
him. He left his crown to his other fon Perfeus, who w 
believed not to be his, but a fuppofitioos cluld, born of 
fempdrefs named Gnathacoium. It was over him that Pa 
lus ^milius triumphed, and in him ended the royal ra 
of Antigonus ; whereas the pofterity of Aratus remained 
our days, and Hill continues in Sicyon and Pcllene. 



GALEA, 

XPHICRATES, the Athenian general, thought that 
foldier of fortune fhould have an attaehmenc both 
money and pleafuie, that his paflions might put him up 
fighting with more boldnefs for a fapply. Eutmoft othc 
are of opinion, that the main body of an array, like t 
healthy natural body, ft-.oald have no motion of its ow 
but be entirely guided by the head. Hence Paulus JErr. 
liiis, when he found his army in Macedonia talkative, bu( 
and ready to diredl their general, is faid to have given c 
ders, ** That each Ihould keep his hand fit for aftion, ai 
•* his fword fharp, and leave the reft to him." And Pla 
perceiving that the bed general cannot undertake a: 
thing with fuccefs, unlefs his troops are fober, and pe 
fedly united to fupport him, concluded; tliat to know he 
fo obey, required as get^etoui a d\C\^o(\uoa, ac.d as ration 
gin edijcation, as to know Vvovj \.q cottviE\^^^\^^\>\\^^^^.^'*^ 
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tages would corre6l the violence and impetuofity of the fol- 
dier with the mildnefs and humanity of the philofopher. 
Amongft other fatal examples, what happened amongft the 
Romans after the death of Nero, is fufficient to iliew, that 
nothing is more dreadful than an undifciplined army actu- 
ated onlj' by the impulfe of their own ferocity. Demade? 
feeing the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian ar- 
my after the death of ^Alexander, compared it to the Cy- 
clops *, after his eye was put out* But the Roman empire 
more refemblcd the extravagant paflions and ravings of the 
Titans, which the poets tell us of, when it was torn in 
pieces by rebellion, and turned its arms againft itfelf ; not 
fo much through the ambition of the emperors, as the ava- 
rice and licentioufnefs of the foldiersi who drove out one 
emperor by another f.* 

Dionylius the Sicilian, fpeaking of Alexander of PKerae, 
who reigned in Theflaly only ten months, and then was 
flain, called him, in derifion of the fudden change, a 
theatrical tyrant. But the palace of the Csfars received 
four emperors in a lefs fpace of time, one entering, and • 
another making his exit, as if they had only been aiiling a 
part upon a ftage.' The Romans, indeed, had one' con- 
fblation amidft their misfortunes, that they heeded no other 
revenge upon the authors of them, than to fee them deftroy 
each other ; and with the greatefl juHice of all fell the iirfl, 
who corrupted the army, and taught them to expe<fl . fo 
much upon the change of emperor ; thus diihonouring a 
glorious adion by .mercenary coniiderations, and turning 
the revolt |from Nero into treafon. For Nymphidius Sa- 
binus, who, as we obferved before J, was joined in commif- 
lion with Tigellinus, as captain of the praetorian cohorts, 
after Nero's affairs were in a defperate ftate, and it was 
plain that he inrcndcd to retire into Egypt, perfuaded the 
army, as if Nero had already abdicated, to declare Galba 
emperor, promifing every foldier of the praetorian cohorts 
feven thoufand five hundred drachmas, and the troops that 
.were quartered in the provinces twelve hundred and fifty 
dmchmas a -man : a fum which it was impoflible to collet 
without doing infinitely more mifchief to the empire than 
Nero had done in hid whole reign, 

S 4 This 

* Polyphemus. 

f }n tlie»riginaJ it is, ci one ttatt h du'Vin out l>3.ttWtW%-' 

J Jn the life of Nero, which is ioll% ^ 
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great honour, and managed him (o well, that he retarned 
to Macedonia full of fencimtfnts of refpeft for his friend, 
and in the moH favourable difpoficion for the interefts of 
Greece. 

After the death of Antigonas, the iEtolians defpifed the 
inadlivity of the Achaeans : for, accuflomed to the pro- 
tection of foreign arms, and fheltering themfelves ander 
the Macedonian power, they funk i^to a flate of idlenefs 
and diforder. This gave the ^tolians room to attempt a 
footing in Peloponnefus. By the way they made fome 
booty in the country about Patrae and Dyme, and then pVo- 
ceeded to Me^ene, and laid wade its territories. Aratus 
was- incenfed at this infolence, but he perceived that Ti- 
moxenus, who was then general, took How and dilatory 
meafures, becaufe his year was almod expired. There- 
fore, as he was to fucceed to the command, he anticipated 
his commiflion by five days, for the fake of afliding the 
Meffenians. He a^embled the Achaeans, but they had 
now neither exercife nor courage to enable them to main- 
tain the combat, and confequently he was beaten in a battle 
which he fought at Caphyas. Being accufed of having 
ventured to much on this occafion*, he became afterwards 
fo cold, and fo far abandoned his Kopes for the public, a^ 
to negledl the opportunities which the iEtolians gave him, 
and fuffered theni to roam about Peloponnefus, in a baccha- 
nalian manner, committing all the exceffes that infolence 
could fuggeft. 

The 

• Aratus was accufed in the affembly, firft, of having taken the 
command upon him before his time. In the next place, he was blamed 
for having difmiiTed the Achaean troops, while the iEtolians were 
AUl in the heart of Peloponnefus. The third article againfl him was, 
his venturing a battle with fo few troops, when he might have made, 
with great eafe, a fafe retreat to the neighbouring towns, and there 
reinforced his army. The laft and heavieft charge againfl him was, 
that after he had refolved to give the enemy battle, he did not, in the 
whole adlion, take one ftep that became a general of any experience. 
For he fent tlie cavalry and light-armed foot to attack the enemy*s 
rear, after their front had gained the advantage j whereas he ought 
to have encountered the front at firft with the advantage of having 
them on the declivity ; in which cafe his heavy-armed infantry would 
have done him great fervice. However, he endeavoured to prove that 
the lofe of the battle was not his fault ; adding, that if he had been 
wanting in any of the duties of an able general, he alked pardon $ and 
hoped that, in regard of his paft ferviccs, they would not cenfure him 
wich rigour. This fubmvf&on o{ lvv& cban|<ed the minds of the whole 
a/femblyf and the p«>p\c bt^tuM^N^fix ^aatfcc x*^^ >a^ww\vv5» ^.w^Skcv 
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The Achaans were bow obliged to ftretch out thci^ 
Hands agaia toward3 Macedonia, and brought Philip to 
interfere in the affairs of Greece. They knew the regard 
he had for Aratas, and the confidence he placed in him^ 
und hoped on that account to find him tradable and eafy 
in all their affairs. Bat the king now firfl began to liflen 
to Apelles, Megalacus^ and other courtiers, who endea<y 
voured to darken the charader of Aratas, and prevailed 
upon him to fupport the contrary party, by which means 
Eperatus was ele<fled general of the Achaean^. Eperatu^ 
however, foon fell into the greatefi contempt amongflthem, 
^nd as Aratiis would not give any attention to their con- 
cerns, nothing went welU Philip finding that he had com- 
.xnitted a capital error^ turned again to Aratus, and gave 
himfelf up entirely to his diredion. As his affairs now 
profpered, and his power and reputation grew under the 
culture of Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the 
farther increafe of both. Indeed, it w^as evident to all the 
.world that Aratus had excellent talents, not only for gui- 
,ding a commonwealth, but a kingdom too. For there ap« 
peared a tinware of his principles and manners in all the 
..condnd of this young orince. Thus the moderation with 
which be treated the^part^ns * after they had offended 
him, his engaging behaijour to the Cretans, by which he 
.gained the whole Uland in a few days, and the glorious fuc- 
..cefsofhis cpcpeditioa againU the ^toliaps, gained Philip 
the honour ot knowin? how to follow good counfel, and 
Aratus that of being able to give it. 

On thi^ account the .courtiers envied him iUll more; 
and as they found that their private engines of c^umny 
availed qothini^, they began to tiy open. battery, reviling 
and infnlting him at uble with the otmeft elFrontery and 
.lowed abafe. Nay, once they threw ftones at him, a3 
he was retiring from, fggpcr.to his tent. Philip, incenfed 

at 

* The Spartans hadlcilled one of the^lr JSfbon^ and fome others of 
, their citizu^s who were in the intereft of Philip ; and fome- of his 
coufifcllors advifed him to revenge the af&ont with rigour. But he 
faid, thatv-as the Spartans now belonged -to the Achean league, they 
were accountable to it ; and that it ill became him to treat them with 
. fevertty* who were his allies, when his prediBcefTor had extended his 
. clemency to 4heip» thou^ enemies. 

Volume V^ j| 
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at fuch outrage, fined them twenty talent?, and, opon 
their proceeding to diflurb and embroil his, affairs, put 
them to death. 

But afterwards he was carried fo high by the flow of 

- profperity, as to difcovcr many diforderly paffions. The 
native badnefs of his difpofition broke through the veil be 
had put ever it, and by degrees his real charadler appear- 
ed. In the firll place he greatly injured young Aratus by 
corrupting his wife ; and the comraerpe was- a long time 

. fccret, becaufe he lived under his roof, where, he had been 
received under the fandion of hofpitality. In the next 
place, he d fcovered a ftrong averfion to commonwealths, 
and to the cities that were under that form of government. 
It was eafy to be feen, too, that he wanted to (hake off 
Aratus. The firft fufpicion of his intentions arofe from 
his behaviour with refpefl to the Meffenians. There were 
two factions amongft them which had raifed a fedition in 
the city. Aratus went to reconcile them ; but JPhijip get- 
ting to the place a day before him, added llings to their 
mutual refentments. On the one hand, he called the ma- 
giftrates privately, and a&ed them whether they had not 
laws to reftrain the rabble ;,ajid 0|^he other, he afked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend them 
againft tyrants. The magiftrates, thus encouraged, at- 

: tacked the chiefs of the peopIe> and ti^ey in their turn came 
with fuperjor numbers, and- killed the magillrates> with near 
two hundred more of their party. 
. After Philip had engaged, in thefe deteflable pra6Hce$, 

. which exafperated the Meflanians (till more again ft each 
o^her, Aratus, when he arrived, made no fecret of his /e- 
fentment, nor did he reft rain his fon in the fevere and dif- 
paraging things he faid to Philip. . The young man had 
once a particular attachment to Philip,:wbich in thofedays 
they diAinguiihed by the name of l6ve;.but, on this, 6cc^- 
fion, he fcrupled not to tell him, *' That after fuch a bafe 
'^ adion, inllead of appearing agreeable, he was the moft 
*' deformed of human kind." 

. Philip made no anfwer, though anger evidently w<is 
working in. his bofom, and he often muttered to himfelf 
while the other was fpeaking. However, he pretended 
to bear it with great . calmnefs, and afFeding to appear 
the man of fubdued temper and refined manners, gave 
tiie elder Araius hu hand, and took him from the theatre 

* to 
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to the cafWe of Ithome •, under pretence of facrificing to. 
Jupiter and vifiting the place. This fort, which is as 
firong as the citadel of Corinth, were it garrifoned, would 
greatly annoy the neighbouring country, and be almofl 
impregnable. After Philip had offered his facrifice there, 
and the diviner came to (hew him the entrails of the ox, 
he took them in both hands, and (hewed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Phariac, fometimes turning them to one, 
and fometimes to the other, and a(king them, *« What 
" they faw in the entrails of the vidim ; whether they 
*' warned him to keep this citadel, or to rcftore it to the 
" MeiTenians ?" Demetrius fmiled and faid, «* If you 
*' have the foul of a diviner, you will rcftore it ; but, 
" if that of a king, you will hold the bull by both his 
" horns." By which he hinted that he muft have Pelo- 
ponnefus entirely in fubjedioii, if he added Ithome to the 
citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a long time iilent, but 
upon Philip's prcffing him to declare his opinion, he faid, 
** There are may mountains of great ftrength in Crete, 
** many caftles in Bceotia and Phocis in lofty fituations, 
•* and many impregnable places in Acarnania, both on the 
«* coaft and within land. You have feized none of thefe, 
** and yet they all pay you a voluntary obedience. Rob- 
*« bers, indeed, take to rocks and precipices for fecurity ; 
*' but for a king there is no fuch fortrefs as honour and 
** humanity. Thefe are the things that have opened to 
*' you the Cretan fea, thefe have unbarred the gates of 
" Peloponnefus. In ihort, by thefe it is that, at ib 
•' early a period in life, you arc become general of the 
** one, and fovereign of the other.*^* Whilft he was yet 
fpeaking, Philip returned the entrails to the diviner, and 
taking Aratus by the hand, drew him aloQg» and faid« 
" Come on then, let us go as we came ;" intimating that 
he had over-ruled hiih, and deprived him of fuch an acquit 
£tion as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratns began to withdraw from court, 
and by degrees to give up all correfpondence with Philip. 
He refufed alfo to accompany him in his expedition into 
Epirus, though applied to for that purpofe ; chooftng to 
flay at home, left he (hould (hare in the difrepute of bis 
S 2 a^ons. 

• In the printed tcjtt It ]S.7/300uxr0>!ivbic\\ a^ttt^ W\x\\Oaft twwwt^v^ 
fort,has in Po/ybius J but one o( x\4C TVAnttitu^v^ ^vn^.^ ^^ \\Uw«x 
whJcb Is the nam9 Strabo gives it. 
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aftions. But, after Philip had loft his fleet with great di 
grace in the Roman war, and nothing fucceeded to h 
wiftiy he returned to Peloponnefus, and tried once moi 
what art could do to impofe upoh the MefTenians. Whc 
he found that his defic^is were discovered » he had recour 
to open hoftilitiesy aha ravaged their country. A rat us the 
faw all his meannefs, and broke with him entirely. £ 
this time, too, he perceived that he had difhonoored h 
fon's bed; but though the injury lay heavy on him, li 
concealed it from his fon, becaufe he could only infori 
him that he was abufed, without being able ta help^ him 1 
the means of revenge. There feemed to be a great an 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and fober yeun 
prince, became a libidinous and. cruel tyrant : but in fai 
It was not a change of difpofition^ it was only difcovering 
in a time of fuU-fecurity* the vices which his fears had Ion 
concealed. That his regard for Aratus had ojjginally 
great mixture of fear and reveivnce, appeared even in tk 
method he took to deftrpy him. ;For though he was ver 
deflrons of efFeding thai crqiel fMrpofe, becaufe he neithe 
looked upon himfelf as .an abfolote prince, or a king, o 
even a freeman, while -Aratus lived, yet he would not at 
tempt any thing again ft him in the way of open force, ba 
deilred Phaurion, one o£ his friends-apd generals, to tak 
him off in a private manner* in.his abfence. At the fam< 
time he recommended ■ poi fon. 'That officer accordingl; 
having formed, an acquaintance with him, gave him 1 
dofe, not of a (harp or violent kind, but fuch . a one a 
caufes lingering heats and a flight cough,, and gradual] 
brinfi^s the body to decay. cAratus was not ignorant of thi 
caufe of his diforder, bat knowing that it availed nothing 
to difcover it to the world, he bore it quietly and 11 
filence, as- if it had been an ordinary .diftem per. Indeed 

- wjien one of his friends came to viflt him in his chamber 
and exprefl!ed his furprife at feeing him fpit. blood, b< 

' faid» << Suchi Cephalon, are the fruits of royal. friend 
*' fliip." 

Thus died Aratus at^gium, after he had been feven 
teen times general of the Achxans. That people weri 
deflrous of having him buried .there, and would hav4 
thought it an honour to. give him a magnificent funeral 
and a monument worthy of his life and character, fiu 
the Sicyonians confidered it as* a misfortune to have hin 
. Interred any where bux amw^^ xV^xs^, ^ailvVAx^Core ^r 
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fuaded die Achaeans to leave the difjpofal of the body en- 
tirely to them. As there was an ancient law that had l>een 
obferved with religious care, againft burying any perfon 
within their walls, and they were afraid to tranfgrefs it on 
this occaiion, they fent to inquire of the prieflefs of Apollo 
at Delphi, and (he returned this anfwer : 

Seek you what funeral honours you (hall pay 

To your departed prince, the fmall reward 

For liberty reftor'd, and glory won ? 

Bid Sicyon, fearlefs, rear the facred tomb. 

For the vile tongue that dares with impious breath » 

Offend Aratus, blafts the face of Nature, 

Pours horror on the earth, and feas and ikiec* -< 

This oracle gave great joy ta all ' the Achaeah's; particu- 
larly the people of Sicyon* They changed the day of 
mourning into a feftival, and adorning themfelves with 
garlands and white robes, brought the corpfe with fongs 
and dances from ^gium to Sicyon. There they feledied 
the moft confpicuouff groundy* and interred him as the 
fbonder and deliverer of their* city^^ The place is Hill 
called Aratium*r and there they offer two yearly facrifices; 
the one on the fifth of the month Daeflus, (the Athenians 
call it Anthederion *) which was the day he delivered the 
city from the yoke of tyranta,^ and on which account they 
call the fedival Soteria ; the other on his birch-day. The 
firft facrifice was offered by the- pricft of Jupiter thi Pre^ 
fervery and the fecond by the fon of Aratus, who, on 
that occaiioh, wore a girdle f, not entirely white, but 
Kalf purple. - The mufic was fung to the harp by the choir 
that belonged to the theatre. The procefiion was led up 
by the mafler of the Gjmnafiumi at the head of the boys 
and young men ; the fenate followed, crowned with flowers^ 
and fuch of the other citizens as- chofe to attend. Some 
Aaall marks of the ceremonies obferved on thofe days (ti& 
remain, but the greateft part is worn out by lime and other 
clrcumftances. 

Such was the life and chara£ter that hidory has given 

Qs of the elder Aratus. And as to the younger, Philip, 

who was naturally wicked, and delighted to add infolence 

to cruelty, gave him potions, not ot the deadly kind, but 

S 3. fuch 
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TOT having font Flaccus Hordeonius as his fucce/lbr, h 
received him in that quality, and -delivered up his force 
to hifr." He then went to meet Galba, who was on hi 
journey to Rome, and attended him thither, without find 
ing any marks either of his favour or refentmenc. Th 
reafon of this was, that Gtilba, on the one hand, confi 
dered him in too refpcftible a light to offer him any in 
jury ; and, ou ihe other hand, the emperor's friends, par 
ticularly Titus Vmius, were jealous of the progrefs h 
might make in his favour. But that officer was not aware 
that, while he was preventing his promotion, he was co 
operating with his good genius, in withdrawing him fron 
the wars and calamities in which other generals, were en 
gaged, and bringing hinj toa life of tranquillity full of day 
anJ ptace^ 

The ambafTadors which the fenate ferit to Galba, me 
him at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they made thei 
compliments, and advifed him to fliew himfelf as foon a 
pofiible to the people cf Rome, who was -very defirous t< 
fee him. He gave them a kind reception, and entertainec 
them in an agreeable manner. But though Nymphidiuj 
had fent him rich vcifds, and other furniture fuitable tc 
a great prince, which he had taken out of Nero's palace; 
he made ufc of none, of it; every thing was ferved up ir 
dilhes of his own. This was a circumlfance that did him 
honour, for it ftiewed hira a man of fuperior fentimcntSj 
and entirely above vanity. Titus Vinius, however, foor 
endeavoured to convince him, that thefe fuperior fen ti- 
ments, tiiis tnodefty and fimplicity of manners, betrayed 
an ambition for popular -a pplaufe^ which real greatnefs oj 
rcind difdains * ; by which argument he prevailed with 
him to ufe Nero*s riches, and (hew all the imperial mag- 
niikence at his entertainments. Thus the old man made 
it appear that in time he would be entirely governed by 
Vinius. 

No man had a greater paflion for money than Vinius \ 
nor was any man more addidled to women. While he 

wa^ 

♦ In the text it Is xai xofx'^orr.rac {jLHiya-Mrf ectra^ma-af ayrtj^i 
■ As it iS difficult to make fenfe of this, Du Soul ingenioudy pro- 
pofes to read xa» AKOMYOTHTA MEFAA^N ufraliesray avrnP, 
vliich would be in Engllfli, and a ruflicity wii b thinks itjtif unworthy r/ 
a/tji thing gnat. We may be >N\\\m'^\o rcv;vV.tUNwa!Lcow\e4lureiof ttus 
kindf iuc the text, Lix lUs Ulc, a txu^juvOv^i t^3n>iv^. 
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was yet very young, and making his firft campaign under 
Calvifius Sabinus, he brought the wife of his general, an 
abandoned proilitute, one night into the camp in a fol- 
dier's habit, and lay- with her in that part of it which the 
Romans call the Principia, For this, Caius Casfar put 
him in prifon ; but he was releafed upon the death of that 
prince. Afterwards, happening to fup with Claudius 
Casfar, he ftole a filver cup. The emperor being inform- 
ed of it, invited him the following evening, but ordered 
the attendants to ferve him with nothing but earthen 
vefTels. This moderation of the emperor feemed to fhew 
that the theft was deferving only of ridictfle; and not fe- 
rious refentment : But what he did afterwards, when he- 
had Gaiba and his revenues at command,, ferved partly 
as the caufe, and partly as the pretence, for many event* 
of the moft tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianijs, whom he- 
had fent as a fpy upon Galba, was informed that Corne- 
lius Laco was appointed to the command of the guards 
and of the palace, and that all the power would be in the 
hands of Vinius. This diftrefled him exceedingly, as he 
had no opportunity to attend the emperor, or (peak to 
him in private; for his intentions were fufpeded, and all 
were on their guard. In this perplexity, he aflembled 
the officers of the pratorian cohorts, and told them, that 
** Galba was indeed an old man of mild and moderate 
*' fentiments ; bat that, inftead of ufing his own judg- 
*' ment, he was entirely directed by Vinius and Laco^ 
<* who made a bad ufe of their power. It is our bufinefs,. 
*' -therefore/' continued he, ** before they infenfibly efta- 
** bliOi themfelves, and become ible mafters, as Tigel- 
*' linus was, to fend ambafladors to the emperor in the 
•* rvame of all the troops, and reprefent ta him, that if he 
** removes thofe two counfellors from his perfon, he will 
•* ftpd a much more agreeable reception amongft the Ro- 
** mans." Nymphyidius perceiving that his officers did 
not approve the propofal, but thought it abfard and pre- 
pofterous to didate the choice of friends to an emperor 
of his age, as they might have done to a boy who now 
fir'ft tafted power, he adopted another fcheme. In hopes 
of intimidating Galba; he pretended fometimes in his 
letters, that there wcfe difcohtents, and dangers of an in- 
furredlion in Rome ;' fonftetiiiftsl tKal C\o^\ai% ^A.tlc^x Vi.\ 
Jaid an embargo iix Africa on iic com ^v^^* O'Wi ^^^^5^ 
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he faldy the German legions were in motion, and anothe 
while, that there was the. fame, rebellions difpofitioi 
amongfl thofe in Syria and Judasa. But as Galba dii 
not give- much attcoilon or credit to his advices^ he re 
folved to ufurp theimperiaP title himfelf before he arrived 
though Clodius Celfus^ the Antiochian, a fenfible man 
and one of his be ft friend s^ did all in his power to difTuad 
him ; and told him plainly, he did not believe ther 
was one family in Rome that would give him ihe title 
Caefar. Alaay others, however, made a jeft of.Xjalba 
and Mithridaies of. Pon:us, in particular,, making merr; 
with his bald head and wrinkled face, iaid,j*.* The Ro 
*' mans think him fomething extraordinary. while he is a 
*< a di fiance, but as foon as he arrlve», they will con 
*' iider it a difgrace to the times to .have ever called hie 
" Cafar." 

It was.refolved, therefore, that Nymphidios fhould b 
conduced to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed em 
peror. But Antonius ,Honoratus, the £ril tribune, af 
fembled in the evening. the troops under his command, am 
blamed both himfelf and them, for changing fo often in fi 
fhort a time, not in purfuance of the didates of reafon, 
for making a better choice, but becaufe fome dxinon pu(he< 
them on from one treafon to another. " The crimes c 
*' Nero, indeed/' faid he, " may juftify our firll mea 
*' fures. But has Galba murdered his own mother, or hi 
** wife ? Or has he made you a(hamed of your empero 
*' by appearing as a 6ddier or an ador on a ftage ? Yt 
*' not even thcfe things brought us to abandon Nerjo; bu 
" Nymphidius firft perfuaded Us that he had abandons 
•* us, and was fled into Egypt. Shall we then facrlHc 
" Galba after Nero ; and when we have deHroyed th 
*' relation of Livia, as well as the fon of Agrippina, k 
** the fon of Nymphidia on the imperial throne ? Or ra 
*' ther, after having taken vengeance on a deteftable tyrac 
** in Nero, (ha 1 we not fhew ourfelves good and faithfi 
•' guards to Galba?'* 

Upon this fpeech of the tribune> all his men accede 
to the propofal. They applied alfo to their fellow- fo) 
diers, and prevailed upon mod of them to return to the] 
allegiance. At the fame time a loud (hout was heard i 
the camp; and Nymphidius either believing (which i 
the account that fome giv^ ^s) that the troops were call 
hg him in order to ptocV&m Vivni ^m^^\Qt> ^\ «\fc Uaften 
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ing to appeafe the inforreftioiiy and fix fuch as he found 
wavering, went with lights to the camp ; having in his 
hand a ipeech composed for him by Cingonius Varro» 
which he had committed to memoiy, in order to pronounce 
it to the army, fiut feeing the gates fhut, and a number 
of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he aikcd them, " What they 
•' intended to do, and by whofe command they were under 
•' arms r" They anfwered, one and all, " That they ac- 
«* knowledged no other emperor but Galba." Then pre- 
tending to enter into their opinion, he applauded their fide- 
' lity, and ordered thofe that accompanied him to follow 
his example. The guard opening the gate, and fuffering 
him to enter with a few of his people, a javelin was thrown 
at him, which Septimius, who went before, received upon 
his (hield. But, others, drawing their fwords, he fled» 
and was purfued into a foldier's hut, where they defpatched 
him. His body was dragged to the middle of the camp, 
where they inclofed it with pales, and expofed it to public 
view the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no fooner 
informed of it» than be ordered fuch of his accomplices 
as had not already defpatched themfelves, to be put to 
death. Amongft thefe was Cingonius who compofed the 
oration, and Mixhridates of Pontus. In this the emperor 
did not proceed according to the laws and cufloms of 
the Romans ; nor was it indeed a popular meafure to 
infiid capital puni(hment upon perfons of eminence, 
without any &>rm of trial, though they might deferve 
death. For the Romans, deceived, as it ufually happens, 
by the fird reports, now expedled another kind of govern- 
ment. Rut what afflidled them moil, was the order he 
ient for the execution of Petronins Turpilianus, a man of 
confulan dignity, merely becaufe he had been faithful 
to Nero.. There was fome pretence for uking off Macer 
in Africa, by means of Trebonianus, and Fonteius in 
Germany by Valens, becaufe they were in armsf and had 
forces that he might be afraid of. But there was no rea- 
fbn why Turpilianus, a defencelefs old man, (hould not 
have a hearing, at leaft under a prince who (hould have 
preferved in his a6lions the moderation he fo much af- 
leded. Such complaints there were agalnil Galba on this 
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When he was about fivc-and-twcnty farlongs from tl: 
city, he found the way ilopt by a difordcrly parcel of (a 
men, who gathered about him on al] fides •*. Thefe wei 
perfons whom Nero had formed into a legion, that the 
might aft as ibldiers. They now met him on the roa 
to have their eftablifi:»ment confirmed, and crowded tl 
emperor fo mucli, that he could neither be feen nor heai 
by thofe who came to wait on him ; for they infiiled, in 
■ clamorous manner, on having legionary colours and quaj 
ters afTigned tnem. Galba put them off to another time 
but they confidered that as a denial ; and fonrije of thei 
even drew their fwords : upon which he ordered the cavali 
to fall upon them. They made no refiftance, but fled wii 
the utmofl precipitation, and many of them were killed i 
their flight. It was confidered as an inaufpicious circun: 
fiance for Galba to enter the city amidd fo much blood an 
llaughter. And thofc who defpifcd him before as wea 
and inaflive through age, now locked upon him as a 
objcft of fear and horror. 

Bcfidesy while he endeavoured to reform the extravs 
gancc and profufion with which money ufcd to be give 
£way by Nero, he miffed the mark of propriety. Whe 
Canus, a celebrated performer en the flute, played to hii 
one evening at court, aftor exprefCng the higheft fatij 
fadion at the excellence of his mufic, he ordered his pur 
to be brought, and taking out a few pieces of gold ■( 
gave them to Canus, telling Kim, at the fame time, th: 
this was a gratuity out of his own, not the public mone; 
As for the money which Nero had given to perfons thi 
pleafcd him on the flage, or in the /^ala^ra, he infifte 
with great rigour that it fhould be all returned, except 
tenth part. And as perfons of fuch diflblute lives, wh 
mind nothing but a provilion for the day, could produc 
very little, he caufed inquiry to be made for all who ha 
bought any thing of them, or received prefehts, and ol 
liged them to refund. This affair extending to gre; 

numbe 

• DIo CafTius tells os, (lib. \x\v.) that fcven thoufanH of the cifirn 
ed multitude were cut to [*iccfc« en the f;jot} and others were con 
mittcd toprifon,. whjre thty L^.y.:?.! the :leath of Galba. 

■f Suetonius fays, Galb^ javw'- him five (ienarii. But at that linr 
there were denarii of geld; That writer adds, rhst vli'on his tahli 
upon any extraordinary Qcc.uton^wji morcfylcndidly fervcd than ufu^ 
he could not forbear (i«.\i\n^, aLt\c\ c^v»^cv\» \^ \\\s <i:\^a\.\>S.iL';iiKixvv^ 
ujauuer inconfuleni wita con,\ix\oi\ A^c^ut>j,. 
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numbers of people, and feeming to have no end, it re- 
ceded difgrace upon the emperor, and brought the pub- 
lic envy and hatred on Vinius, becanfe he made the em* 
peror fordid and mean to others, while he pillaged the 
treafury himfelf in the mod infatiable manner, and took 
and fold whatever he thought proper. 
In fhort, as Heiiod (ays, 

6pare not the fall caAc, nor, when (hallow Areams 
Declare the bottom near, withdraw your hand. 

So Viriius feeing Galba old and infirm, drank fivcely of the 
favours of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the fame 
time, drawing to an end *• 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, 
not only through his negled or mifapplication of things 
committed to his trnii, but by his condemning or defeat* 
ing the moil falutary intentions of his mafter. This was 
the cafe with refped to punilhing Nero's miniilers. Some 
bad ones, it is true, were pat to death, amongil whom 
were. £liu8> Polycleti2», Fettna9,^ and Patrobius. The 
people expreffed their joy by loud plaudits, when thefe 
were led through x^t forum to the place of cxecniion, and 
called it a glorious and holy proceflion. But both gods 
and men, they faid, demanded the punifhment of Tigelli- 
nus, who fuggefted the very worft meafures, and taught 
Nero all his tyranny.. That imrthy mlnifter, however, 
had fecured himfelf by great prefcnts to Vinius, which 
were only earnelh of ftill greater. Turpilianus, though 
obnoxious only becaufe he had not betrayed or hated his 
mafter, on account of his bad qualities, and though guilty 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwichilanding, put to 
death ; while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, 
and, after he had made him fuch, deferred and betrayed 
him, lived and flouriOied : a proof chat there was nothing 
which Vinius would not fell, and that no man had reafon 
defpair who bad money. For there was no fight which 
the people of Rome fo paflionately longed for, as that of 
Tigeliinus carried to execution ; and in the theatre and 

the 

• Tiius, in the court of Galba appeared all the extortions of Nero*« 
'reign. They were equall> grievous, (fays Tacitus) but not equally ex- 
cufed, in a prince ot" Galba^s years and expciiencv.-. H^ \\A<i\\\vj\^Ov\ 
the grCHtcft integrity of.hcart \ but as the ta^acXx.^ :vv\^ o\\v^t ^'j.'i^^^v^ 
6fhi5 mhiiflers \^rcrG impuied to h'mi, he Vi,v^ uoVi^^^^ax^^^^^^'^^^ 
Iiad ccmmtued thQm hiniftlf.. 
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the circtu they continually demanded \t, till at lall 
emperor checked them by an edift, importing^ that 
geliinus was in a deep confumption^ which woald defl 
him ere Iong« and that their fovereign intreated them 
to turn his government into a tyranny by needlefs aA 
fcverity. 

The people were highly difpleafed ; bot the mifcrei 
only laughed at them. Tigellinus offered facrifice in 
knowledgment to the gods for his recovery, and provi 
a great entertainment ; and Vinius rofe from the empen 
table, to go and caroufe with Tigellinus, accooipan 
by his daughter, who was a widow. Tigellinus dr 
to her, and faid, ** 1 will make this cup worth two h 
*' dred and fifty thoufand drachmas to you.*' At the £ 
time he ordered his chief millrefs to take ofF her c 
necklace and give it her. This was faid to be won 
hundred and fifty thoufand more. 

From this time the moil moderate of Galba's p 
ceedings were mifreprefented*. For inftance^ his lei 
to the Gauls, who had confpired with Vijidex» did 
efcape cenfure. For it was believed that they had 
gained a rem i (Eon of tribute and the freedom of Ro 
from the emperor's indulgence, but that they purcha 
t)iem of Vinius. Hence the people had a general av 
iion to Galba's adminiflration. As for the foldiers, thoc 
they did not receive what had been promifed them, tl 
let it pafs, hoping, tliat, if they had not that gratui 
they fhould certainly have as much as Nero had git 
them. But when they began to murmur, and jtheir coi 
plaints were brought to Galba, he faid, what well beca 
a great prince, « That it was his cufiom to choofe, i 
** to buy his foldiers." This faying, however, bei 
reporred to the troops, filled them with the moft dea( 
and irreconcileable hatred to Galba* For it feemed 
them that he not only wanted to deprive them of I 
gratuity himfelfj but to fet a precedent for future e: 

T 



• Though the reA of G&!ba*8 conduA wai net bUmelefs, yet ( 
cording to Suetonius and Zcnaras) he kept the foMiers to their dui 
be punifhed with the uimoil feverity thofe who, by their faife accu 
tions, had occaHoned the death of innocent perfons \ he delivered 
to puni/hment fuch (laves as had home witncfi agalnll their maftc 
and he recalled ihgfc lyUo Vva^ V>w;i\>*u\0;iN:^>K>^ ^^^wn£h» ^^^vt 
cl trcufon. 
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The dlfafFedlion to the government that prevailed in 
Rome was as yet kept fecret in fome meafure, partly be- 
caufe fome remaining reverence for the prcfence of the 
emperor prevented the flame of fedition from breaking out» 
and partly for want of an open occafion to attempt a change. 
But the troops which had ferved under Virginias, and 
were now commanded by Flaccus in Germany, thinking 
they deferved great things for the battle which they fought 
with Vindex, and finding that they obtained nothing, be- 
gan to behave in a very refra£lory manner, and could not 
be appeafed by their officers. Their general bimfelf they 
utterly defpifed, as well on account of his inactivity (for 
he had the gout in a violent manner) as his want of expe- 
rience in military affairs. One day, at fome public games 
when the tribunes and centurions, according tocuflom, made 
vows for the happinefs of the emperor, the common fol- 
diers murmured ; and when the oflicers repeated their good 
wifhes, they anfA'ered, ** If he is worthy." 

The legions that were under the command of Tigellinu#, 
behaved with equal infolence ; of which Galba's agents 
wrote him an account. He was now apprehenfive that it 
was not only his age, bat his want of children, that 
brought him into contempt; and therefore he formed a de- 
£gn to adopt fomeiyoung man of noble birth, and declare 
him his fuccefTor. Marcua. Ocho was ef a family by no 
means obfcure ; but,, at the fame time, he was more re- 
markable from hi& in£incy for. luxury and love of pleafjre 
than moft of the Roman youth. :And, as Homer often 
calls Paris, tbi bujharui of ithi heauttQus Helen, becaufe he 
had nothing elfe to diftinguifh him, fo Otho was noted in 
Rome as tllie hulband jofdPoppsea. .This was the lady whom 
Nero fell in lov© with, while Sht was jwife to Crifpinus ; but 
retaining as yet fome tefp^ ibr.. his own wife, and fome 
reverence for his mother, he privately employed Otho to 
folicit her. -For Otho's debauchery (Jiad recommended him 
to Nero as a friend and companion, and he had an agree- 
able way of rallying him upon^what he called his avarice 
and fordid manner of living. 

We are told, that. one.4ay .when ^ero was perfuming 
himfclf with, a very rich^ejOfencj^* he fprinkled.a little of 
it upon. Otho. Otho. invited the emperor the day foUow- 
ine, when fuddenly <g;old and iilver pipes opened on all 
fides of the apartment, and. poured ^ooc cflencea foritkerx 
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in as much plenty as if it had been water. He applied 
Poppxa accv-^rdinj^ to Nero's define, and firft feduced ' 
for him, with the flattering idea of having an cmpercr 
her lover : Afirr which he perfuaded her to leave hcrhofJ 
hand. But when he took her home as his own wife, hel 
was not fo happy in having her, as mifprablc in the thooglii 
of fliaring her with another. And Poppaca is faid nottcl 
have been difplcafed with this jealoufy : for, it fcems, fliei 
refufcd to admit Nero when Otho was abfent ; whether!: 
it was that fho ftudied to keep Nero's appetite from cloy- 
ing, or whether (as fome fay) Ihe did not choofe to receive 
the emperor as a hufband, but, in her wanton way, took 
more pleafure in having him ^approach her as a gallant. 
Otho's life, therefore, was in great danger on account of 
that marriage ; and it is aftonilhing, that the man who 
could facrihce }>is wife and fifter for the fake of Poppsa, 
iliould afterwards fpare Otho. 

But Otho had a friend in Seneca ; and it was he who 
perfuadcd Nero to fend him out governor of Lufitania, 
upon the borders of the ocean; Otho made himfelf 
agreeable to the inhabitants by his lenity; for he knew that 
this command was given him only as a more honourable 
exile*. Upon Galba's revolt, he was the firil governor 
of a province that came over to him, and he carried with 
him all the gold and filver veiTels he had, to be melted 
down and coined for hi^ ufe. He likewife prefented him 
with fuch of his ft-rvants as knew bcft how to wait upofl 
an emperor. He behaved to him, indeed, in all re/pedls 
with great fidelity ; and it appeared from the fpecimen he 
gave, that there was no department in the government 
for which he had not talents. He accompanied him in his 
whole journey, and was many days in the fame carriage 
with him ; during all which time he loft no opportunity 
to pay his court to Virius, either by affiduitics or prc- 
fcnts : and as he always took care to leave him the firil 
place, he was fecure by his means of having the fecond. 
Befides that there was nothing invidious in this (lation, 
he recommended himfelf by granting his favours and fer- 
vices without reward, and by his general afi^ability and 
politenefs. He took moft pleafure in ferving the officers 

of 

* On this occafion the following diHich was made t 

Cur Otho meT\tUo{\tc^xiTt\V\atT)a\\«iWKo\ 
Uxor 13 lajecQus ca*pcxA,vt6c i\vt* 
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of the army, and obtained governments for m'any of them, 
partly by applications to the emperor, and partly to Vinius 
and his frcedmen> Icelus and AAaticus^ for chefe had the 
chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba vifitcd him, he complimented the 
company of guards that was upon duty with a piece of 
gold for each man ; thus pradifmg upon and gaining the 
foldicrs, while he feemcd only to be doing honour to their 
imafter. When Galba was deliberating on the choice of 
a fucceflbr, Vinius propofed Otho. Nor was this a difin* 
tereiled overture, for Otho had promifed to marry Vi- 
nius's daughter, after Galba had adopted him, and ap- 
pointed him his fucceffor. But Galba alvays (hewed that 
he preferred jthe good of the public to any private confi- 
derations ; and in this cafe he fought not for the man who 
might be moft agreeable to himfelf, but one who pro- 
mifed to be the greateil blef&ng to the. Romans. Indeed 
it can hardlybe fuppofed that ke would have appointed 
Otho heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew 
how expenfive and profufe he was, and that he was loaded 
with a debt of five millions of drachmas. He therefore 
gave Vinius a patient hearing, without returning him any 
anfwer, and put off the affair to another time. However, 
as he declared himfelf conful^ and chofe Vinius for his col- 
, league, it; was^/uppofed that; he would. appoint a fucceflbr 
at the beginning of the next; year, and the foldiers wilhed 
that O^ho might be the man. 

But >vhile Galba delayed the appointment, and con- 
4inued /deliberating, the army, mutinied in Germany. 
^11 the troops throughout the empire hated Galba, be- 
caiife they had not received the promifed donations, but 
tlwfe in Germany .had a particular apology for their aver- 
.fioni They alleged, "That Virginius Rufus, their ge- 
'* naral, had been removed with ignominy, and that the 
«' Gauls, who had fought againft them, were the only 
**. people that were rewarded ; whilfl all who had not 
•* jfiined Vindex were punifhed, and Galba, as if he had 
•' obligations, to none but him for the imperial diadem, 
*' honoured his memory with facrificea and public liba- 
" tions." 

Such fpeeches as this were common in the camp, when 
the calends of January were at hand, and Flaccus aflem- 
bled the foldicrs, that they might take the ciifto^^x^ ^^^ 
of fealty to rhe cnipcror. But, uvi^t^A cA x^ki-^x* ^^^ 
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overturned and broke to pieces the flataes of Galba» a 
havinfi; taken an oath of allegiance to the fenate and pc 
pie of Rome, they retired to their tents. Their offici 
were now as apprehenfive of anarchy as rebellion, a 
the following fpeech is faid to have been made on the c 
cafion : ** What are we doing, my fellow- (bldiers ? \ 
neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our all 
gtance to the prefent, as if we had renounced not oi 
Galba, but every other fovereign, and all manner 
obedience. It is true, Hordeonius Flaccus is no m< 
than the fhadow of Galba. Let us quit him. But 
the diilance of one day*s march only, there is Vitcllii 
who commands in the lower Germany, whofe fat] 
was ccnfor, and thrice conful, and in a manner o 
league to the emperor Claudius. And though his p 
vcrcy be a circumftance for which fome people m 
defpife him, it is a (Irong proof of his probity a 
greatnefs of mind. Let us go and declare him em pen 
and (hew tiie world that we know how to choofe a pc 
Ton for that high dignity better than the Spaniards ai 
Luiltanians." 

Some approved, and others rejedled this motion. Oi 
of the flandard- bearers, however, marched oiF private 
and carried the news to Vitelljus that night. He four 
him at table, for he was giving agre/it entertainment to li 
ofticers. The news foon.fpread through the army, and Fi 
bins Vaiens, who commanded one of the legions, went ne; 
day at the head of a coniiderable party of horfe, and {i 
luted Vitellius emperor. For fome days before, he feeme 
to dread the weight of fovereign power, and totally to d< 
cline it ; but now being fortified .with the indulgences < 
the table, to which he had fat down at mid-day, he we 
our^ and accepted the title of.Germanicus, which the arnr 
conferred upon him, though he refufed that of Caefa 
Soon after, Flaccus's troops forgcj the republican oat] 
they had taken to the fenate and people, and fwore all< 
giar.ce to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed emp< 
ror in Germany. 

As foon as Galba was informed of the infurre6lion then 
he refolved, without further delay, to proceed to tl: 
adoption. He knew fome of bis friends were for Doh 
bella, and a fHll greater number for Otho; but witboi 
being guided by the judgment of either party, or makin 
the kah mention of bis .d«££,T\« Vie kvx Caddenly for ?h 
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die fon of CrafTus and Scribonia, who were pot to death 
by Nero ; a young man formed by nature for every vir- 
tue, and diilinguifhed for his modefly and fobriety of man- 
ners. In purfuance of his intentions, he went down with 
him to the camp, to give him the title of Csefar, and de- 
clare him his fucce^or. But he was no fooner out of his 
palace^ than very inaufpicious prefages appeared. And 
in the camp, when he delivered a fpeech to the army, 
reading fome parts, and pronouncing others, from me- 
mory, the many claps of thunder and flaihes of lightening, 
the violent rain that fell, and the darknefs that covered 
both the camp and the city, plainly announced that the 
gods did not admit of the adoption, and that the iiTue 
would be unfortunate. The countenances of the foldiers, 
too, were black and lowering, becaufe there was no do- 
nation even on that occafion *. 

As to Pifo, all that were prefent could not but v/onder, 
that, fo far as they could conjefture from his voice and 
look, he was not difconcerted with fo great an honour, 
though he did not receive it without fenfibility f . On 
the contrary, in Otho's countenance there appeared ftrong 
marks of refentment, and of the impatience with which 
he bore the difappointment of his hopes. For his failing 
ef that honour which he had been thought worthy to 
afpire to, and which he lately believed himfelf very near 
attaining, feemed a proof of Galba's hatred and ill in- 
tentions to him. He was not, therefore, without ap- 
prehenftons of what might befal him afterwards ; and 
dreading Galba, execrating Pifo, and fvll of indignation 
againll Vinius, he retired with this confudon of paffions 
in his heart. But the Chaldseans and other diviners, 
whom he had always about him, would not fufFer him en- 
tirely to give up his hopes or abandon his deiign. In par- 
ticular, he relied on Ptolemy, becaufe he had formerly 
predicted, that he (hould not fall by the hand of Nero, 
but furvive him, and live to afcend the imperial throne, 
tor, as the former part of the prophecy proved true, he 
thought he had no r^afon to defpair of the latter. None, 

how- 

♦ Tacitus tells "us, that a little exertion of liberality would have 
gained the army ; and that Galba fuffered by an unfeafonable atten- 
tion to the purity of ancient times. 

f See an excellent fpeech which Tacitus aCci'vbt^ \.o 0^*.<ittS5d\^ 
occafion. 

fo/umer. T 
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Lowever, exafperated him more againil Galba than thofe 
who condoled with him in private, and pretended that he 
had been treated with great ingratitude. Befides, there 
was a number of people that had fiourifhed under Tigel- 
linns and Nymphidius, and now lived in poverty and dif- 
grace, who^ to recommend themfelves to Otho, exprefTed 
great indignation at the ilight he had fufFered, and urged 
him to revenge it. Amongd thefe were Veturius, who 
was optio, or centurion's deputy, and fiarbius, who was 
tefferarius, or one of thofe that carry the word from the tri- 
bjines to the centurions*. Onamaflos^ one of Ovho's 
freedmen, joined them* and went from troop to troop, 
corrupting fpme with money, and others with promifes. 
Indeed, they were corrupt enough already, and wanted 
only an opportunity to put 'heir detigns in execution. If 
they had not been extremely difafFeded, they could not 
have be.?n prepared for a revolt in fo (hort a fpace of time 
as that of four days, which was all that pafTed between 
the adoption and the alTaffination ; for Pifo and Galba 
were both flain the (ixth day after, which was the fifteenth 
of January. Early in the morning Galba facrificed in the 
palace in prefence cf his friends. Umbricius, the diviner, 
no fooner tock the ent-rails in his hands, than he declared., 
not in enigmatical expreffions, but plainly, that there were 
iigns cf grej^t iroubles, and of treafon diat threatened imme- 
diate danger to the emperor. Thus Otho was almoft delivered 
up to Galba by the hand of the gods ; for he llood behind the 
emperor, lillening with great attention to the obfervations 
made by Umbricius. Thefe put him in great confufion, and 
his fears were difcovered by his change of colour, when his 

freed man 

* The way of fctting the nightly guard was by a ttjfera-t or tally, 
with a particular infcription, given from one centurion to another 
quite through the army, till it came again co the tribune who fir(t 
delivered it, 

1 he text in this place is corrupt. LipHus rightly obferves, that, 
inftead ol ^* »yyi>Mv and ^ o'rrryipuv, we fhould read ^iayyt?^^^ 
and ^ionrTr,fu». Then it will run thus : ovrof y^p jcxXavrcct ot 
oiayyc?.uv xa> ^lovrri^ur ^Trupecrtat? Ti?^vryii;. But cvtn tiicn Plu- 
tarch will rot hav^ given a defcription of the principal cifices of the 
9ptio and tlk- tejjeraitus, Mcirtngcrs, it is true, they were : but fpies 
only f-ccalioudJly. It is neceffary, however, to tranflatt the ttxt 
thui amended, ar leaft in a note— 5o they arc called who perform tie 
offices of mejjlngen and Jp'ui* 
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freed man Onomadus came and told him that the architedls 
were come, and waited for him at his houfe. This was 
the fignai for Otho's meeting the foldiers. He pre- 
tended, therefore, that he had bought an old houfe which 
thefe architedls were to examine, and going down by what 
is called Tiberius's palace, went to that part of the forum^ 
tvhere (lands the gilded pillar which terminates all the great 
roads in Italy *. 

The foldiers who received him, and falated him em- 
|)eror,^are faid not to have been more than twenty-three. 
So that, thoogh he had nothing of that dailardly fpiric 
which the delicacy of his coniHtution, and the effeminacy 
of his life, ieemed to dedar^ ; but, on the contrary, was 
£rm and refolute in time of danger ; yet, on this occafion, 
lie was intimidated, and wanted to retire. But the foldiers 
would not fufFer it. They furrounded the chair f with 
^rawnfwords, and infided on its proceeding to the camp. 
Meantime Otho deHred the bearers to make hade, often 
-declaring that he was a lofl: man. There were fome who 
over- heard him, and they rather wondered at the hardinefs 
of the attempt with fo fmall a party, than diilurbed them- 
ielves about the confequences. As he was carried through 
the forum, about the fame number as the fir (I joined him, 
^nd others afterward By three or four at a time. The 
whole party then falated him Caefar, and condu6ied him 
to the camp, flourifhing their fwords before him. Mar- 
ti alls, the tribune who kept guard that day, knowing no- 
thing (as they tell us) of the conf piracy, was furprifed 
and terrified at fo unexpeded a fight, and fuiFered them 
to enter. . When Otho was within the camp, he met with 
no refinance, for the confpirators gaihered about fuch as 
were (Grangers to the defign, and made it their bufinefs to 
explain it to them ; upon which, they joined them by one 
or two at a time, at firfl out of fear, and afterwards out of . 
choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the 

diviner yet attended, and had the entrails in his hands ; 

fo that they who had been moil incredulous in matters 

T 2 of 

* This pillar was fet up by Augu(!as when he took the highways 
under his infpedlionf and bad the difiances of places from Rome 
marked upon it. 

f Suetonius fays, he got into a vfomasi^^ fe*.atv, Vv ot^'tt \»\»^^^ 
better concealid. 
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of divination, and even held it in contenfipt before, were 
aftonilhed at the divine interpofition in the accompliihmenC 
of this prefagc. People of all forts now crowding from 
the fy^runi to the palace, Vinius and Laco, with fome of 
the emperor's freedmcn, ftood before him with drawn 
fwords to defend him. Pifo went out to (peak t« the life- 
guards, and Marius Celfus, a man of great courage and 
honour, was fent to fecure the lllyrian legion, which la/ 
in Vipfanius's portico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Vinius 
endeavoured to diiTuade him from it ; but Celfus and Laco 
encouraged him to go, and expreffed themfelves with fome 
Jharpnefs againft Vinius. Meantime a ftrong report pre- 
vailed that Otho was flain in the camp ; foon after which, 
Julius Atticus, a foldier of fome note amongft the guards, 
came up, and crying he was the man that had killed 
Czefar's enemy, made his way through the crowd, and 
fhcwed his bloody fword to Galba. The emperor fixing 
his eye upon him, faid, ** Who gave .you orders?" He 
anfwered, " My allegiance, and the oath I had taken ;" 
and the people expreffed their approbation in loud plau- 
dits. Galba then went out in a fedan chair, with a de- 
fjgn to facrifice to Jupiter, ?ind Ihew himfelf to the peo- 
ple. Bjt he had no (ooner reached the forum, than the 
rumour changed like the wind, and news met him, that 
Otho was matter of the camp. On this occaiion, as it was 
natural among (t a multitude of people, fome called out 
to him to advance, and fome to retire ; fome to take 
courage, and fome to be cautious. His chair was toffed 
backward and forward, as in a temped, and ready to be 
overfet, when there appeared firft a party of horfe, and 
then another of foot, iffuing from the Bafilica of Paulus, 
and crying out, •' Away with this private man 1" Num- 
bers were then running about, not to feparate by 
Hight, but to poflefs themfelves of the porticos and emi- 
nences about the yor/^7^, as it were to enjoy fome public 
fpedlacle. Atilius Virgilio beat down one of Galba's 
iiatues, which ferved as a fignal for hoftilitics, and they 
aitacked the chair on all fides with javelins. As thofe did 
not defpatch him, they advanced fword in hand. In this 
time of trial none ftood up in his defence but one man, 
who, indeed, amongft fo many millions, was the only 
one that did honour to the Roman empire. This was 

S^mi^Tonius 
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S'empronius Denfus *, a ceniarion, who, without any par- 
ticular obligations to Galba, and only from a regard to 
honour and the law, flood forth to defend the chair. Firft 
of all he lifted up the vine- branch with which the centu- 
rions chaflife fuch as deferue ftripes, and then called out 
to the foldicrs who were prefling on, and commanded them 
to fpare the emperor. They fell upon him not with (land- 
ing, and he drew his fword and fought a long time, liil 
he received a ftroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curti.in 
lake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they ran to dcfpatca 
him. At the fame time he prefented his throat, and faid, 
•' Strike, if it be for the good of Rome.'* lie received 
many ftrokes upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of 
mail upon his body. According to moil accounts, it was 
Camurius, a foldier of the fifteenth legion that defpacciud 
him ; though fome fay it was Terentius, fome Arcadiusf, 
and others Fabius Fabulus. They add, that when Fabius 
had cut off his head, he wrapt it up in the fkirt of his gar- 
ment, becaufeit was fo bald that he could take no hold of 
It. His affoclates, however, would not fuffer him to con- 
ceal it, but iniifted that he (hould let the world fee what am 
exploit he had performed i he therefore fixed it upon the 
point of his fpear, and fwinging about the head of a vene- 
rable old man, and a mild prince, who was both Potitifex 
Maximus and conful, he ran on, (like the Bacchanals with 
the head of Pentheus) brandifhing his fpear that was dyed 
with the blood that trickled from it. • 

When the head was prefented to Otho, he cried out, 
*' This is nothing, my fellow -foldiers; fhew me the head 
** of Pifo." It was brought not long after ; for that 
young prince being wounded, and purfued by one Marcus, 
was killed by him at the gates of th'e temple of Vefta. 
Vinius alfo was put to the fword, though he declared him- 
felf .an accomplice in the confpiracy, and protefled that 
it was againil Otho's orders that he faffered. However, 
T 3 They 

• In the Greek text it it Itidiftrus 5 but that text (as we obfervcd be- 
fore] in the life of Galba, is extremely corrupt'. We have therefore 
given Dmfui from Tacitus \ as Vergilio^ inAead of Sercello^ above. 

• In Tacitus, Lttamu That hiftoriaa maSsL^^ w> xafcu^^tw^V'^^- 
Mot.. 
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they cat off his head, and that of Laco, and carrying them 
ro Otho, demanded their reward : For, as Archilochus 
fays : 

We brinjc f^en warriors only to your tent. 
Vet thoufands of U8 kilVd them. 

So in this cafe many who had no (hare in the adion, bathed 
their hands and fwords in the bloody and (hewing them to 
Ocho, petitioned for their reward. It appeared afterwards 
from the petitions given in, that the nmnber of them was a 
hundred and twenty ; and Vitellius having fearched them 
out, and put them all to death. Marius Celfus alfo com- 
ing to the camp, many accufed him of having exhorted tJie 
foldiers to (land by Galba, and the bulk of the army in- 
deed that he ihould fuiFer. But Otho being defirous to 
fave him, and yet afraid of contradidling them, told them> 
** He did not choofe to have him executed fo foon, be- 
** caufe he had feveral important queftions to put to him." 
He ordered him, therefore, to be kepc in chains, and deli- 
vered him to perfons in whom he could befl confide 

The fenate was immediately a(rembled ; and as if they 
were become different men, or had other gods to fwear 
by, they took the oath to Otho, which he had before taken 
to Galba, but had not kept; and'they gave him the titles 
of Caefar and Auguflus, while the bodies of thofe that 
had been beheaded lay in their confular robes in the 
forunin As for the heads, the foldiers, after they had no 
farther ufe f -r them, fold that of Vinius to his daughter 
for two thoufand five hundred drachmas, Pifo's was given 
to his wife Verania, at her requeft * ; and Galba's to the 
fervants of Patrobius and Vitellusf , who, after they had 
treated it with the utmoft infolence and outrage, threw it 
into a place called Seftertium J, where the bodies of thofe 
are cad that are put to death by the emperors. Galba's 
corpfe was carried away by Helvidius Prifcus, with Otho's 
permiflionj and buried in the night by his freedman Ar* 
gius. 

Such 

* Tacitus, (Ub. i.^ fays, (he purchafed it* 

f Galba had put Patrobius to death ; but we know not why the 
fervants of Vitellius (hould defire to treat Galba*8 remains with an/ 
indignity. 
J. Lipfius fays, it was Co caWed ^uajl Jemuert*uMi)>.'&\AVQ.^t<KQmUes^ 
^nd a halfftom the city. 
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Such is the hiftory of Galba ; a man, who> in the points 
of family and fortune dilHndly coniidered, was exceeded 
by few of the Romans, and who, in the onion of both 
was fuperior to all. He had lived, too, in great honour, 
and with the befl reputation, under five emperors ; and it 
was rather by his chara^er than by force of arms that he 
depofed Nero. As to the reft who con fpi red again ft the * 
tyrant, feme of them were thought unworthy of the im- 
perial diadem, by the people, and others thought them- 
felvcs' unworthy. But Galba was invited to accept it, and' 
only followed the fenfe of thofe who called him to that 
high dignity. Nay, when he gave the fandtion of his 
name to Vindex, that which before was called rebellion, 
was confidcred only as a civil war, becaufe a man of 
princely talents wa« then at the head of it. So that he did 
not fo much want the empire, ?s the empire wanted him : 
and with thcfe principles he attempted to govern a people 
corrupted by Tigellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Fa- 
bricius, and Camillus, governed the Romans of their 
times. Notwithftanding his great age, he (hewed him- 
ielf a chief worthy of ancient Rome through all the mi- 
litary department. But, in the civil admmiftration, he 
delivered himfelf up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his enfran- 
chifed (laves, who fold every thing, in the fame manner 
as Nero had left all to his infatiable vermin. The confo- 
quence of this was, that no man regretted him as an em- 
peror* though almoft ail were moved with pity at his mi-r 
lerdble fate* . 
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JL HE new cmpercr went early in the morning to the 
capitol, and facrificed ; after which he ordered Marius 
Celfus to be brought before him. He received that oflicer 
with great marks uf his regard, and de(ired him rather 
to forget the caufe of his confinement, than to remember 
his releafe Celfus neither (hewed any meannefs in his ac- 
knowledgements, nor any want o^ ^t^lUVci^^, "Wi ^-jSA* 
'' The very charge brought a^iva& VCvni* >a^\^ '^^^^^\\'^ 
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«* his charafter; fincc he was accafed only of havir 
** been faithful to Galba, from whom he had never r 
* ceived any perfonal obligations.'* All who were pr 
fint at the audience admired both the emperor and Celm 
and the foldiers in particular teftified their approbation*. 

Ocho made a mild and gracious fpeech to the fenat 
The remaining time of his confulihip he divided with Ve 
ginius Rufus, and he left thofe who had been appoints 
t ' that dignity by Nero and Galba to enjoy it in the 
cjurfe. Such as were refpedlable for their age and chj 
TA^Qr, he promoted to the priefthood ; and to thofe fenato 
who had been baniChed by Nero, and recalled by Galb 
he refiorcd all their goods and eflates that he found unfol< 
So that the £rft and bed of the citizens^ who had befo; 
not confidered him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury < 
deflroying dasmon that had fuddenly feized the feat of g< 
vernment, now entertained more pleafing hopes from : 
promiHng a beginning. 

But nothing gave the people in general fo high 
pleafuref >or contributed fo much to gain him their a£^e( 
tions, as his puniOiing Tigeliinus. It is true he ha 
long fuiFered under the fear of punifliment, which th 
Romans demanded as a public debt, and under a compl 
cation of incurable diHempers. Thefe, together wit 
his infamous conntdions with the worft of prollitutes, int 
which his pafiions drew him, though almofl in the arn 
cf death, were conudered by the thinking part of mac 
l<ind as the greatefl of punilhmcnts, and worfe than man 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people, thj 
he fiiould fee the light of the fun, after fo many excellei 
men had been deprived of it through his means. He W2 
then at his country -houfe near binuefTa, and had veffe 
at anchor, ready to carry him on occaiion to fome diilar 
country. Otho fent to him there j and he firil attempte 

t 

* Otho exempted the foldiers from the fees which they bad pai 
the centurions for furloughs and other immunities ; but at the fam 
time promifed to farisfy the centurions, on all reafonable occafion: 
out of his own revenue. In confcqaencc of thefe furloughs th 
fourth part of a legion was often abfent, and the troops became dail 
more and more corrupted. 

f In the clofe of the day on which he was inau^ratcd| he pu 
Laco and Icelus to death. 
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to bribe the mcflenger with large fums to fuffer him to ef- 
cape. When he found that did not take eiFe6l, he gave him 
the money notwith (landing ; and defiring only to be in- 
dulged a few moments till he had ihaved himfelf, he took 
the razor and eut his own throat. 

Befides this juft fatisfadlion that Otho gave the people* 
it was a mod agreeable circumflance that he remembered 
none of his private quarrels. To gratify the populace, he 
fuffered them alfo at firft to give him in the theatres the 
name of Nero, and he made no oppoiition to thofe who 
ereded publicly the ftatues of that emperor. Nay, Clau- 
dius * Rufus tells us, that in the letters with which the 
couriers were feni to Spain, he joined the name of Nero to 
that o^Otho. But perceiving that the nobility were of- 
fended, he made ufe of it no more. 

After his government was thus eftabliftied, the praetoriai* 
cohorts gave him no fmall trouble, by exhorting him to 
beware of many perfons of rank, and to forbid them the 
court ; whether it was that their afFedlion made them 
really apprehenfive for him, or whether it was only a co- 
lour for railing commotions and wars. One day the em- 
peror himfelf had lent Crifpinus orders to bring the feven- 
teenth cohort from Oftia, and in order to do it without 
interruption, that officer began to prepare for it as foon 
as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in waggons.. 
Upon which. Tome of the moft turbulent cried out, that 
Crifpinus was come with no good intention, that the fe- 
nate had feme defign againft-the government, and that the 
arms he was going to carry, were to be made ufe of againft 
Caefar, not for him. This notion foon fpread> and ex - 
afperated numbers ; fome laid hold on the waggons, while 
others killed two centurions who endeavoured to quell the 
mutiny, and Crifpinus himfelf. " Then the whole party 
armed, and exhorting each other to go to the emperor's 
alTiftance, they marched ftraight to Rome. Being in- 
formed there that eighty fenators fupped with him that 
evening, they haftened to the palace, faying. Then was 
the time to crulh all Caefar's enemies at once. The city 
was greatly alarmed, expelling to be plundered immedi- 
T 5 ately, 

« This writer, Who was a man of confular dignity, and fuccceded 
Galba in the govfrnment of Spain, was not called Ciawdius but Cluvivs 
EufuSf 
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ately. The palace, too, was in the ntmofl confafion, and 
Otbo himfdf in unfpeakable diftrefs. For he was under 
fear and concern for the fenators, while they were afraid 
of him ; and he faw they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
filcnce and extreme conllemation; fome having even brought 
their wives with them to fupper. He therefore ordered the 
principal officers of the guards to go and fpeak to the fol- 
diers and endeavour to appeafe them, and at the fame time 
fent out his gucfts at another door. They had fcarce 
made their efcape when the foldiers rufhed into the room» 
and afked what was become of the enemies of Caefar. The 
emperor then rifing from his ccach, ufed many argument 
to fatisfy them, and by entreaties and tears at laft pre- 
vailed upon them w!th much difficulty to defift. 

Next day, having prefented the foldiers with twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered the camp. 
On this Qccafion he commended the troops as in general 
well alFe^ed to his government, but at the fame time he 
told them there were fome defignino; men amongft them» 
who by their cabals brought his moderation and their fide- 
lity both into queftioi> : thefe, he faid, deferved their re- 
fentment, and he hoped they would affift him in punifli- 
ing them. They applauded his fpeech, and defired him 
to chaftife whatever perfons he thought proper ; but he 
pitched upon two only for capital punifhment, whom no 
man could poffibly regret, and then returned to his pa- 
lace. 

Thofe who had conceived an affed^ion for Otho and 
placed a confidence in him, admired this change in his 
condufl. But others thought it was no more than a piece 
of policy which the times necefiarily required, and that 
he afTumed a popular behaviour on account of the im- 
pending war. For now he had undoubted intelligence 
that Vittllius had taken the title of emperor and all the 
enfigns of fupreme power, and couriers daily arrived with 
news of continual additions to his party. Other mefien- 
gers alfo arrived with accounts that the forces in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Myfia, with their generals, had de- 
clared for Otho. And a few days after, he received 
obliging k-iters from Mucianus and Vefpafian, who both 
commanded numerous armies, the one in Syria, and the 
other in Judea. 

Elated 
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Efated with its intelligence, he wrote to Vitellias, ad- 
vifing him not to afpire to things above his rank, and pro- 
mifed, in cafe he defifted, to (apply him liberally with 
money, and gave him a city in which he might fpend his 
days in pleafure and repofe.' Vitellius at fir ft gave him - 
an anfiver, in which ridicule was tempered with civility* 
But afterwards being both thoroughly exafperated, they 
wrote to each other in a ftyle of the bittereft invedlivc. 
Not that their mutual reproaches were groundlefs, but 
it was abfurd for the one to infult the other with what 
might with equal juftice be objedled to both. For their 
charges con lifted of prodigality, efFeminacy^ incapacity 
for war, their former poverty and immenfe debts ; fuch ^ 
articles that it is hard tofay which of them had the ad- - 
vantage. 

As to the {lories of prodigies and apparitions at that ■ 
time, many of them were founded upon vague reports that * 
could not be traced to their author. But in the capitol 
there was a victory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers < 
of people faw her let the^eins fall out of her hands, as if 
ihc had loft the power to hold them. And in the iflarid ' 
of the Tiber, the ftatue of Julius Cacfar turned from weft 
to eaft, without cither earthquake or whirlwind to move it. - 
A circumftance which is faid likewife to have happened, . 
when Vefpafian openly took upon him the direction of af- 
fairs. The inundation of the Tiber too, was con- 
iidered by the populace as a bad omen^ It was at a time, • 
indeed, when rivers ufually overflow their banks ; but the 
flood never roie fo high before, nor was fo ruinous in its 
efFefts ; for now it laid great part of the city under water, • 
particularly the com 'market, and caufed a famine which 
continued for fome days. . 

About this time news was brought that Cecina and • 
Valens, who adted for Vitellius, had feized the pafles of 
the Alps. And in Rome Dolabella, who was of an ' 
illuftrious family,' was fufpedled by the guards of fome * 
difloyal defign. Otho either fearing him, or fome other 
whom he could influence, fent him to Aquinam, with 
alTurances of friendly treatment. When the eniperor -' 
came to fele<St the oflicers that were to attend hini on • 
his march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of Vitellius, 
to be of the number, without cither promoting or low- 
ering him in point of rank. He took alfo ^articak? 
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care of the mother and wife of Vitellius^ and endeiTOQied 
to put them in a fituation where they had nothing to fearj 
The government of Rome he gave to Flavias Sabinus, 
the brother of Vefpafian ; either with an intention to do 
honour to NerOj (for he had formerly given him that 
appointment, and Galba had deprived him of it) or 
cl(e to (hew his affedlion to Vefpaiian by promoting his 
brother. 

Otho himfelf flopped at Brixillum, a town in Italy 
near the Po, and ordered the army to march on under 
the condud of his lieutenants, Marius Celfus, Suetonius 
Paulinus, Gallus and Spurina, officers of great reputa- 
tion. But they could not purfue the plan of operations 
they had formed, by reafon of the obftinacy and disor- 
derly behaviour of the foldiers, who declared chat tbty 
had made the emperor, and they would be commanded 
by him only. The enemy's troops were not under much 
better difcipline : they, too, were refradory and difobe- 
dient to their officers, and on the fame account. Yet 
they had feen fervice, and were accuftomed to fatigue : 
whereas Otho's men had been ufed to idlenefs, and their 
manner of living was quite different from that in the 
£eld. Indeed, they had fpent mod of their time at pub- 
lic fpedlacles and the entertainments of the theatre, and 
were come to that degree of infolence, that they did not 
pretend to be unable to perform the fervices they were 
ordered upon, but aiFeded to be above them. Spurina, 
who attempted to ufe compulfion, was in danger of being 
Icilled by them. 1 hey fpared no manner of abufe, calling 
him traitor, and telling him^ that it was he who ruined 
the aiFairs of Caefar, and purpofely miffed the faireil 
opportunities. Some of them came in the night intoxi- 
cated with liquor ^to his tent, and demanded their dif- 
charge, •* For they had to go," they faid, ** to Caefar, 
«' to accufe him." 

The caufe, however, and Spurina with it, received 
feme benefit from the infult which thefe troops met with 
at Placentia. Thofe of Vitellius came up to the walls, 
and ridiculed Otho's men who were appointed to defend 
them ; calling them players and dancers, fit only to at- 
tend the Pythian and Olympic games ; fellows who knew 
nothing of war, who had not even made one campaign^ 
who were fwoln up with pride merely becaufe they had 

cut 
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cat off the head of a poor unarmed old nan (meaning 
Galba) ; wretches that durft not look men in the face, or 
fiand any thing like a fair and open batile They were 
fo cut with thefe reproaches, and fo defirous of revenge^ 
that they threw themfelves at Spurnia's feet, and begged 
of him to command and employ them on whatever fervice 
he thought proper, afTuring him that there was neither 
danger nor labour which they would decline. After this, 
the enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, and 
plied their battering engines with all their fnrce; but 
Spurnia's men repulfed them with great flaughur, and by 
that means kept poiTeflion of one of the moH rei(.e6lable 
and mod flouriihing towns in Italy. 

It mud be obferved of Othu's officers in general, that 
they were more obliging in their behaviour both to cities 
and private perfons than thofe of Viiellius. Cecina, one 
of the latter^ had nothing popular eicher in his addrefs or 
his figure. He was of a gigantic fize and mod uncouth, 
appearance ; for he wore breeches and long fleeves in the 
manner of the Gauls, even while his (landard was Ro- 
man, and whilfl he gave his inilrudions to Roman offi- 
cers. His wife followed him on hoifeback, in a rich drefs, 
and was attended by a feleA party of cavalry. Fabios 
Valens, the other general, had apaffion for money, which 
was not to be fatisued by any plunder from the enemy, or 
exactions and contributions from the allies. Infomuch, 
that he was believed to proceed more flowly for the fake 
of colleding gold as ht went, and therefore was not up at 
the firli adlion. Some, indeed, accufe Cecina of haflen- 
ing to give battle before the arrival of Valens, in order 
that the vidory might be all his own ; and beiide other 
lefs faults, they charged him not only with attacking at aa 
unfcafonable time, but with not maintaining the combat fo 
gallantly as he ought to have done ; all which errors nearly 
ruined the affairs of his party. 

Cecina, after his repulfe at Placentia, marched againft 
Cremona, another rich and great city. In the mean time 
Annius Callus, who was going to join Spurnia at Pla- 
centia, had intelligence by the way that he was vidori- 
ous, and that the fiege was raifed. But being informed 
at the fame time that Cremona was in danger, he led his 
forces thitheri and encamped very near the enemy. Af- 
(n. D, 1794.) * terwards 
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terwardi other officers bronght in reinforcements *. Ce« 
cina polled a llrong body of infantry under cover of fome 
trees and thicket&; after which* he ordered his cavalry 
to advance, and if the enemy attacked them, to eive 
way by degrees^ and retire, till they had drawn them into 
the ambufcade. But Celfus being informed of his inten- 
tion by fome deferters, advanced with his bell cavalry 
againfl Cccina's troops; and, upon their retreating, he 
purfued with fo much caution, that he furrounded the corps 
that lay in ambufh. Having thus put them in confuiioD, 
he called the legions from the camp; and it appears, that 
if tliey had come up in time to fupport the horfe, Cecina's 
whole army would have been cut in pieces. But, as 
Paulinus advanced very flowly +, he was cenfured for 
havmg ufed more precaution than became a general of 
his cnarader. Nay, the fokliers accufed hiin oi treach^ 
ery, and endeavoured to incenfe Otho againil him, in- 
lifting that the viflory was in their hands, and tliac if it 
was not complete, it was owing entirely to the mifmanage- 
ment of their generals. Otho did not (o much believe 
thefe rcprefentations, as he was willing to appear not to 
difbelieve them. He therefore fcnt his brother Titianus 
to the army, wiih Proci'lus the captain of his guard ; Ti- 
tianus had the command in appearance, and Proculus in 
reality. ' Celfus tud I'aulinus had the title of friends and 
counfeilors, but not the leaH authority in the xliredlion of 
affairs. 

The cntmy, too, were not without their difTatisfafticns 
and diforder, particularly amongft the forces of Valens. 
For when they were infoimed of what happened at the 
ambufcade, they cxpreffed their indignation that their 
general did not put it in their power to be there, that 
they might have ufed their endeavours to fave fo many 
brave men who periihed in that adlion. They were even 

inclined 



* Ewura xat ruv aXXa;y tuctro; sQovi^ti ru r^aruX*;* Dacier 
takes no notice of this pa(ra;^c, thcuph a material one both in the 
plage xvhcic it ftands, and with regard to the connexion too. 

•\ T'lcitus tells us, that Paulinus was naturally flow and irrefolute. 
On ili.s occj.fion he charges him with tv^o errors. The firit was, 
that, iiiitcad of advancing immediately to tiie charge, and fupportlng 
his cavalry, he trifltd away tiie time in filling up che trcncl.cs j the 
Second, .ii<*t he did net avail himiVif of the diforder of the tnemy^ 
but founded much too cai\j a \ui^^% 
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inclined to defpatch him ; but having pacified them with 
much difficulty > he decamped and joined Cecina. 

In the mean time Otho came to the camp at fiedriacum, 
a fmall town near Cremona, and there held a council of 
war. Proculus and Titianus were of opinion, ** That he 
*' ought to give battle, while the army retained thofe high 
" fpirits with which the late victory had infpired them, 
'' and not fufFer that ardour to cool, nor wait till Vitellius 
•« came in perfon from Gaul.** But Paulinus was againft 
it. ** The enemy,** faid he, " have received all their 
*' troops, and have no farther preparations to make for the 
** combat ; whereas Otho will have from Myfia and P.an« 
*' nonia forces as numerous as thofe he has already, if he 
'* will wait his own opportunity, inftead of giving one to 
" the enemy. And certainly the army he now |ias, if 
•* with their fmall numbers they have fo much ardour, will 
" not fight with lefs but greater fpiiit when they fee their 
*' numbers fo much increafed. Befides, the gaining of 
*^ time makes for us, becaufe we have every thing in 
^< abundance, but delays mufl greatly diflrefs Cecina and 
*' his colleague for necefTaries, becaufe they lie in an 
*' enemy's country.'* 

Marius Celfus fupported the opinion of Paulinus. 
Annius Gallus could not attend, becaufe he had received 
fome hurt by a fall from his horfe, and was under curd. 
Otho therefore wrote to him, and Gallus advifed him not 
to precipitate matters, but to wait for the army from 
Myfia, which was already on the way. Otho, however^ 
would not be guided by thefe counfels, and the opinion 
of thofe prevailed who were for hazarding a batde im« 
mediately. Different reafons are, indeed, alleged for 
this refolution. The moft probable is, that the praeto- 
rian cohorts, which compofed the emperor's guards, now 
coming to tafie what real war was, longed to be once more 
at a diflance from it, to return to the eafe, the company, 
and public diverfions of Rome ; and therefore they could 
not be retrained in their eagernefs for a battle, for they 
imagined that they could overpower the enemy at the firft 
charge. Befides, Otho feems to have been no longer 
able to fupport himfelf in a ftate of fufpence; fuch an 
averfion to the thoughts of danger had his diilipation and 
effeminacy given him ! Overburthened then by his cares, 
he haftened to free himfelf from ttieir Vh'c\^^\\ 'sw^ vss^x^^ 
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his eyes, and leaped down the precipice ; he committed 
all at once to fortune. Such Is the account ghren of the 
* matter by the orator Secundus, who was Otho's fecre- 
tary. . 

Others fay> that the two parties were much inclined to 
lay down their arms, and unite in chooiing an emperor 
out of the befl generals they had ; or, if they could not 
agree upon it, to leave the eledtion to the fenate. Nor is 
it improbable, as the two who were called emperors were 
neither of them men of reputation, that the experienced 
and prudent part of the foldiers fhould form fuch a de- 
fign. For they could not but reflect how unhappy and 
dreadful a thing it would be to plunge themfelves into the 
fame calamities, which the Romans could not bring upon 
each other without aching hearts, in the quarrels of 6ylla 
and Marius, of Casfar and Pompey : and for what ? but 
to provide an empire to minifter to the infatiable appetite 
and the drunkennefs of Vitellius, or to the luxury and 
debaucheries of Otho. Thefe coniiderations are fuppofed 
to have induced Celfus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes 
that matters might be compromifed without the fword; 
while Otho, out of fear of fuch an^ agreement, haltened 
the battle. 

In the mean time he returned to Brixillum *, which 
certainly was an additional error : for by that ftep he de- 
prived the combatants of the reverence and emulation 
which his prefence might have infpired, and took a con- 
fide rable limb fr^m the body of the army, 1 mean fome 
of the beft and mod adive men, both horfe and foot, for 
his body-guard. There happened about that time a ren- 
counter upon the Po, while Cecina's troops endeavoured 
to lay a bridge over that river, and Otho's to prevent it. 
The latter finding their other efforts ineiFeftual, put a quan- 
tity of torches well covered with brimllone and pitch into 
fome boats, which were carried by the wind and current 
upon the enemy's work. Firll fmoke, and afterwards a 
bright Hame arofe; upon which Cecina's men were fo 

terri- 

* It was debated in council, whether the emperor (hould be prefcnt 
in the action, or not. Marius Ceirus and PauUnus durft not vote for 
it, left they fhould fcem inclined to expofc his peifon. He therefore 
retired to Crixillum, which was a circumdance that contributed not 
a little to his ruin. 
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terrified that they leaped into the river, overfet their boatai, 
and were entirely expcjfed to their enemies, who laughed 
at their aukward diftrefs. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladiators 
in a little ifland of the Po, and killed a confiderable num- 
ber of them. Otho's army that was in Bedriacum, rc- 
fenting this affront, infirted on being led out to battle. * 
Accordingly Proculus marched, and pitched his camp at 
the dillance of fifty furlongs from Bedriacum. But he 
chofe his ground in a very unfkilful manner. For, though 
it was in the fpring fealbn, and the country afforded 
many fprings and rivulets, his army was dirtiefled for 
water. Next day, Proculus was for marching againft the 
enemy, who lay not lefs than a hundred furlongs off. But 
Paulinus would not agree to it. He faid, they ought to 
keep the poll they, had taken, rather than fatigue them- 
felves firrt, and then immediately engage an enemy, who 
could arm and put ihemfelves in order of battle at their 
leifure, while iLey were making fuch a march with all the 
incumbrance of baggage and ft.Tvants. The generals dif- 
puted the point, till a Numidian horfeman came with let- 
ters from Otho, ordering t\wm to make no lorij^er delay, . 
but proceed to the attack a> iihout luiing^a moment's time. . 
They then decamped of courie, and went to feek the ene- 
my. 1 he news of their approach threw Cecina into 
great confufion ; and immediately quitting his works and 
poft upon the river, he repaired to the camp, where he 
found moil of the. foldiers armed, and the word already 
given by Valens, 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the 
bell of the cavalry were diredled to ikirmiih. At that mo- 
ment a report was fpread, from what caufe we cannot tell, 
amongft Otho's van, that Vitellius's ofiicers were coming 
over to their party. As foon, therefore, as they ap- 
proached, they faluted them in a friendly manner, call- 
ing them fellow- foldiers. But Inftead of receiving the 
appellation, they anfwered with a furious and hoilile 
ihout. The confequence was, that the perfbns who made 
the compliment were difpirited, and the refl fufpedied 
tiiem of treafon. This was the firll thing that difcon- 
certed Otho's troops, for by this time the enemy had 
charged. Befides, they could preferve no order ; the in- 
termutare of the baggage* and ih« i^x\tt^ ^i >^^ ^^v^^A« 
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preventing any regular movement. For the ground wa; 
(6 full of ditches and other inequalities, that they were 
forced to break their ranks and wheel ^boQt to avoid thftn, 
and could only fight in fmall parties.. There were but two 
legions, one of Vitell'ius's called tJ^e de'vourer, and one of 
Otho's called the fuccourer, which could difentangle them- 
felves from the defiles and gain the open plain. Thefe- 
engaged in a regular battle, and fought a long time. Otho's 
men were vigorous and brave, but they had not feen fo 
much as one a61ion before this; on the other hand, thofe 
of Vitellius had much experience in the field, but tliey^ 
were old, and their ftrength decaying. 

Otho's legion coming on with great fury, mowed down 
the firft ranks,,ard took the eagle. The enemy, filled 
with (hame and rcfentment, advanced to chaiHfe them, 
flew Orphidius, who commanded the legion, and took fe« 
veral ftandards. Againft the gladiators, vvho had the repu- 
tation of being brave fellows, and excellent at clofe fight- 
ing, Alphenus Varus biought up the Batav !ans, who come 
from an iflind formed by the Rhine, and are the bell ca- 
valry in Germany. A few of the gladiators made head 
again ft them, but the greateft part fled to the river, and 
falling in with fome of the enemy's infantry ti'.at was 
pofied there, were all cut in pieces. But none behaved fo 
ill that day as the praetorian bands. They did not even 
wait to receive the enemy's charge, and in their flight- 
they broke through the troops that as yet flood their 
ground, and. put; them in diforder. Neverthelefs, many 
of Otho's men were irrefiftible in the quarter whefe they» 
fought, and opened a way through the vi<florious enemy to 
their camp. But Proculus aud Paulinus took another way ; ; 
for they dreaded the foldiers, who already blamed their . 
generals for the lofs of the day. . 

Annius Gallus received into the city all the flattered 
parties, and endeavoured to encourage them by afTurances 
that the advantage upon the whole was equal, and that 
their troops had the fuperiority in many parts of the field. 
But Marius Celfus afTembled the principal officers, and 
defired them to confider of mcafures that might fave their 
country. " After fuch an expence of Roman blood," faid 
he, ** Otho himfelf, if he has a patriotic principle, would 
•* not tempt Fortune any more ; iince Cato and Scipio, 
<* m refufing to fubmit to C^iar after ^ battle of 
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** Pharfaliaj are accufed of having unncceflarily facrificed 
•* the lives of fo many brave men in Africa, notwithftand- 
'* ing that they fought for the liberties of their country. 
** Fortune, indeed, is capricious, and all men are liable to 
*' fufFer by her inconftancy : yet good men have one ad- 
'* vantage which (he cannot deprive them of, and that is, 
*' to avail themfelves of their reafon in whatever may be- 
'* fal them." Thefe arguments prevailed with the of- 
ficers, and on founding the private men they found them 
defirous of peace. Titianus himfelf was of opinion that 
they ought to iend ambafladors to treat for a coalition. 
Jn purfuance of which, Celfus and Gallus were charged 
with a comniiffion to Cecina and Valens. As they were 
upon the road, they met fome centurions, who informed 
them that Vitellus's army was advancing to Bedriacum, 
and that they wfie fent before by their generals with pro- 
poials for an accmmcdation. Celfus and Gallus com- 
2TH nded their defign, and deiired them to go back with 
th^m ti^ meet Cecma 

When they approached that general's army, Celfus was 
in great danger. For ihe cavalry that were beaten in the 
affair of the ambufcade, happtnev to be in the van ; and 
they no fooner (aw Celfus, than they advanced with loud 
fhouts againft him. The centurions, however, put them- 
feJy^i before him; and the other officers called out to them 
to do him no violence. Cecina himfejf, when he was in^ 
formed of the tui^ult, rode up and quelled it, and after 
he had made his compliments 10 Celfus in a very obliging 
manner, accompanied him to Bedriacum. 

In the mean time, Titianus repenting that he had fent 
the ambaiTadord, placed the mod refolute of the foldiers 
again upon the walls, and exhorted the reft to be aflifting. 
But when Cecina rode up and offered his hand, not a man 
of them could refill him. Some faluted his men from the 
walls, and others opened the gates ; after which they went 
out and mixed with the troops that were coming up. In- 
flead of a£ts of hoftility, there was nothing but mutual 
careCes and other demonfirations of friendQiip ; in confe- 
quence of which* they all took the oath to Titellios* and 
ranged themfelves under his banner. 

1 his is the account which mod of thofe that were in the 
l>attle give of it ; but at the fame time they confefs that 
they did not know all the particaUrs» bc<;3JiiC<^ c)£^iGA^^x^* 
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fufed manner in which they fought and the inequality of 
the ground. Long after, when I was pafling over the 
field of battle, Meftrius Floras, a perfon of conAilar dig- 
nity, (hewed me an old man, who in his youth had ferved 
under Otho with others of the fame age with himfelf, not 
from, inclination, but by conilraint*. He told me alfo, 
that on vifiting the field, after the battle, he faw a large 
pile of dead bodies as high as the head of a man ; and 
upon inquiring into the reafon, he could neither difcover 
it himfelf, nor get any information about it. It was no 
wonder ihat there was a great carnage in cafe of a general" 
rout, becaul'e in a civil war they make no prifoners ; for 
fuch captives world be cf no advantage to the conquerors ; 
but it is <lifficult to aflign a reafon why the carcafes fhould 
be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happen&) was 
&[^ brought to Otho, and afcerwards fome of the wounded 

came 

• From this pafTaj;? Dacier would infer that the life of Otho wa» 
not written by Piutarch. He fays, a perfon who ftrvcd a young man 
under Oiho, could not be old «.t the time when Plutarch can be fup- 
pofed to have vifittrd tliat fitJd of battle. His argunnent is this. 
That battle was fov.ght in tlui >eai ol ChriA fixiy-niae : Plutarch re- 
turned from Italy to Chaeronea about the tnd of Doinitian's reign, iq . 
the yearof Chrift ninety- three or ninety four, and never left his na- 
tive city any more. As tliis retreat of Piutarch*s was only twenty-four ' 
ortwerty-five years afier the batilt of Bedriacum, he concludes that 
a peifon who fought in tnat battle a young man, could not poflibly 
be old when Plutarch made the tour of Italy j and ihfrefore conjec- 
tuies tliat this, as well as the life of Galba, mui^ have been written 
by a ion of Plutarch. 

But we think no argument, in a matterof fuch importance, ought 
to be adduced from a paffage manitertly corrupt. For in<iead of 
orroc TTOchociov, we mull eitiier read i^x ovra TrA^atoy, or ycy ^c 7ra<- 
^kAiov hoc, to make either Grtek or fenfe of it. 

Lainprias, in the catalogue, afcribcs th=fe two lives to his father. 
Nor do we fee fuch adiflTunilarily to Plutarch's other writings, either 
in the Ayle or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they are not of 
his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into his edition, becaufd 
he found them amongA the opujcula \ and, as fome of the opufiula 
were fuppofed to be fpurious, he believed too haftily that thefe were 
of the number. 

We think the lofs of Plutarch's other lives of the emperors a real 
lofe to the world, and (hould have been glad if they had come down to 
us, even in the fams imperfe^ condittoD| as to the text, as tbofe of . 
CaJba and Otho. 
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came and afTured him that the battle was loft. On thts 
occafion, it was nothing extraordinary that his friends 
ilrove to encourage him and keep him from defponding ; 
but the attachment of the fdldiers to him exceeds all belief. 
None of them left him, or went over to the enemy, or con- 
sulted his own fafety, even when their chief dcfpaired of 
his. On the contrary, they crowded his gates ; they called 
him emperor ; they left no form of applicatbn untried * ; 
they kifled his hands; they fell at his feet ; and with groans 
and tears intreated him not to.forfake them, nor give them 
up to their enemies, but to employ their hearts and hands 
to the laft moment of their lives. They all joined in this 
requeft. : and one of the private men drawing his fword, 
thus addrefled iiimfelf to Otho, *♦ Know, Caefar, what 
** your foldiers are ready to do for you," and immedi- 
ately plunged the fteel inta his heart. 

Otho was not moved at this affecting fcene, but with a 
cheerful and (lead y countenance looking round upon the 
company, he.fpoke as follows : " This day, my fellow- 
*' foldiers^ I confider as a more happy One, than that on 
«' which you made me emperor, when I fee you thus dif- 
«< pofed, and am fo great in your opinion. But deprive 
«* me not of a flill greater happinefs, that of laying down 
*' my life with honour for fo many generous Romans. 
«* If I am worthy of the Roman empire, I ought to Ihed 
*' my blood for my country. I know the vidory my ad- 
«' verfaries has gained is by no means decisive. I have 
<' intelligence that my army from Myfia is at the difiance 
<' of but a few days march; Afia, Syria, and Egypt, are 
** pouring their legions upon the Adriatic ; the forces in 
** J udea declare for us; the fenate is with us; and the 
** very wives and children of our enemies are fo many 
** .pledges in our hands. But we are not fighting for 
«* Italy with Hannibal or Pyrrhus or the Cimbrians ; our 
** difpute is with the Romans ; and whatever party prevails, 
*' whether we conquer or are conquered, our country 
*' muft fufFer. Under the vigor's joy (he bleeds. Be- 
«' lieve, then, my friends, that I can die with greater glo- 
*^ ry than reign. For I know no benefit that Rome can 

*' reap 

• It^flead of iy»vorro Tpova»r», which has nothing; to do here, one 
of the commentators propofes to read tyitovTo wa^Tow* ^VcksXySs*"**. 
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** reap from my victory, equal to what I fhall confer opoii 
'^ her by facrificiDg rayfelf for peace and unanimity, and 
'* to prevent Italy from beholding fuch another day ai 
'• this!" 

After he had made this fpeecb, and fhewed hi mfelf im- 
moveable to thofe who attempted to alter his refblution, he 
defired his friends, and fuch fenators as were prefent, to 
leave him, and provide for their own fafety. To thofe 
that were abfent he fent the fame commands, and iigni- 
£ed his pleafure to the cities by letters, that they (hould 
receive them honourably^ and fupply them with good con- 
voys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceius *, who was yet 
very young, and bade him compofe himfelf, ,and not fear 
Vitellius, *' I have taken the fame care," faid he, *' of 
^* his mother^ his wife and children, as if they had been 
<' my own. And for the fame reafon, I mean" for your 
^' fake, I deferred the adoption which I intended yon. 
** For I thought proper to wait the iflue of this war, that 
'* you might reign with me if I conquered, and not fall 
*' with me if 1 was overcome. The laft thing, my fon, I 
*' have to recommend to you, is, neither entirely to for- 
*' get, nor yet to remember too well that you had an em- 
** peror for your uncle." 

A moment after, he heard a great noife and tumult at 
his gate. The foldicrs feeing the fenators retiring, threa- 
tened to kill them if they moved a ftep farther or abandoned 
the emperor. .Otho, in great concern for them, fhewed 
himielf again at the door, but no longer with a mild and 
fupplicating air ; on the contrary, he caH fuch a ftern and 
angry look upon the mod turbulent part of them* that they 
withdrew in great fear and confufion. 

In the evening he was thirfly, and drank a little water. 
Then he had two fwords brought him, and having exa- 
mined the points of both a long time, he fent away the one, 
and pat the other under his arm. After this, he called his 
fervants, and with many expreilions of kindnefs gave them 
money. Not that he chofe to be lavifh of what would foon 
be another's ; for he gave to fome more, and to fome lefs, 
proportioning his bounty to their merit> and paying a flrid 
regard to propriety. 

When 

* TacUus and ^vitXDtC\>» cA\YwKvC«>ccttatnw, 
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When he had difmifTed them, he dedicated the remain- 
der of the night to repofe> and flept fo found, that his 
chamberlains heard him at the door. Early m the morn- 
ing he called his freedman, tvho affiled him in the care of 
the fenators, and ordered him to make the proper inquiries 
about them. The anfwer he brought, was, that they were 
^one and had been provided with every thing they de- 
fired. Upon which he faid, *' Go you, then, and (heiv 
^* yourfelf to the foldiers, that they may not imagine you 
" have aOiiled me in defpatching myfelf, and pdt you to 
*♦ fome cruel death for it." 

As ioon as the fr^dman was gone out, he fixed the hilt 
of his fv^'ord upon the ground, and holding it with both 
hands, fell upon it with fo much force, that he expired 
with one groan. Tne fervants who waited without heard 
the groan, and burft into a lo^d lamentation, which was 
echoed through the camp and tJie city. The foldiers ran 
to the gates wich the moil pitiable wailings and moil ua- 
ieignt a grief, reproaching themfelves for not guarding 
their emperor, and preventing his dying for them. Not 
one of them wojld leave lum to provide for himfelf> 
though the enemy was approaching. They attired the 
body in a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile ; 
after which they attended ttie proceflion in their armour^ 
and happy was the man that could come to' fupport his 
bier. Some kneeled and kiiTed his wound, fome grafped 
his hand, and oihers proilrated themfelves on the ground, 
and adored hini at a dillance. Nay, there were fome 
who threw their torches upon the pile, and then flew them- 
felves. Not that they had received any extraordinary fa- 
' vours from the deceafed, or were afraid of fuiFering under 
the hands of tiie conqueror : but it feems that no king or 
tyrant was ever fo paflionately fond of governing, as they 
were of being governed by Otho. Nor did their affedlion 
ceafe with iiis death ; it furvived the grave, and termi- 
nated in the hatred and deftruftion of Vitellius. Of that 
we (hall give an account in its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they eredl- 
ed a monument over them, which, neither by its fize nor 
any pomp of epitaph, could excite the leaft envy. I have 
feen it at Brixillum ; it was very modeft, and the infcrip- 
tion only thus, 

2 ^^ 
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TO THE MEMORY OP 

MARCUS OTHO. 

Otho died at the age of thirty -feven, having reigned 
only three months. Thofe who find fault with his life> 
are not more refpe^able either for their numbers or for 
their rank» than thofe who ^plaud his death. For» 
though his life was not much better than that of Nero, yet 
his death was nobler. 

The foldrcrs were extremely incenfed againft Pollio, one 
of the principal officers of the guards, for perfuading 
them t J take the oath immediately to Vitellius ; and being 
informed that there were ftill fome fenators on the fpot, 
they let the others pafs, but folicited Verginius Rufus m a 
very troublefome manner. They went in arms to his 
houfe, and infifted that he (hould take the imperial title, or 
at lead be their mediator with the conqueror. But he 
who had refufed to accept that title from them when they 
were vidorious, thought it would be the greateft madnefs 
to embrace it after they were beaten. And he was afraid 
of applying to the Germans in their behalf, becaafe he had 
obliged that people to do many things contrary to their in- 
clinations. He therefore went out privately at another 
door. When the foldiers found that he had left them, 
they took the oath to Vitellius, and having obtained their 
pardon, were enrolled amongft the troops of Cecina. 
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